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HAROLD 
MAC GRATH 


has written the liveliest 
and most swiftly - moving 
story of his life—a life 
filled with splendid stories. 
It will begin in the next, 
the July, issue of this mag- 
azine, and your patience 
will be tested waiting for 
the successive big install- 
ments. It seems destined 
to be the story of the sum- 
mer. Its curious title is 


“BITTER 
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Non-Skid Boys and Girls 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, r.r.«.s. 


Associate Director, Camp Department, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


E have all observed those who 

skid this way and that and seldom 
arrive. They slam and bang and crash 
their bulk around without aim, as if un- 
directed motion meant achievement. Such 
misspent movement means only disturb- 
ance—devitalizing to those who create it 
and to those who endure it. These waste- 
ful activities are present in people who 
do not think before they act, who cannot 
co-ordinate thought and action, who are 
always skidding off the track and trail, 
the highways to real attainment. 


The non-skidders are those who have a 
rational sense of direction, who go ahead 
noiselessly and get there, with the least 
friction, the least expenditure of time and 
energy. They have compass, keel, rudder 
and steering wheel in their mental ma- 
chinery. They are the natural leaders 
of men! 


Modern leadership requires training, 
often technical training, of the highest 
character. The individual of all-round 
qualification, of responsible initiative and 
a poise of confidence and assured force, is 
rare. This very rarity retards progress, 
limits the spread of knowledge, hinders 
the betterment of human conditions. The 
remedy is to beget less of the mass and 
to develop more of its leadership! 


The qualified summer camp is equipped 
and directed to develop human leadership. 
There the privileged boy and girl are 
trained to co-ordinate alert minds with 
agile bodies,dexterous hands with thought- 
ful heads, social attributes with the benev- 
olent courage of responsive hearts. In 
short, the summer camp is a laboratory of 
balanced human leadership! 





t 


Address Camp Departmen: Service THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 33 West 42nd St. New York City 


The inspiring character, healthfulness 
and moral purity of the man-making 
modern cultural camp produce a type of 
leader altogether superior to any other. 
Camp-trained children become self-reliant, 
uncomplaining doers of the day’s work. 
They play the game of life like thorough- 
breds, individuals of quality, of faith in 
the divinity of man’s mission on earth. 
They believe in the permanence of the 
web of human structure and that its 
greater forces will endure. 


Two months in a qualified summer 
camp is as necessary as nine months in 
school. Doubt this at the peril of your 
child’s educational opportunity—that 
calls but once, then passes on into the 
Irrecoverable Past. 


There is distinction in the robust, 
spirited personality of camp-trained boys 
and girls. They are the non-skid leaders 
wherever they pitch their tents, build 
temples, million-dollar mills or man’s 
market places. They become the strong, 
vital, resolute men and women who alone 
can steer the world to its higher destiny. 


Some camps are a blessing, others a 
menace to our boys and girls. Let us 
guide your children to the former — save 
them from the latter. Write to us of 
your camp requirements for your children. 
Our Camp Department Service is free to 
parents. There is nothing more precious 
to parents and to the national weal than 
that every child should have enlightened 
guidance in an atmosphere of moral 
purity. 


Nay/ Wong Wack 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS, NEW ENGLAND STATES 





Camp Cowasset 


On Buzzards Bay North Falmouth, Mass. 


Seashore and sandy beaches, forests of pine, sun- 
shine and the salty tang of the open sea make a 


delightful summer at Cowasset Free horseback 
riding. Tennis, games, crafts, dramatics. Junior, 
Senior Camps. Appetizing food. Catalog. 


MISS SEATRICE A. HUNT 
22 Plymouth St. Holbrook, 











= Norman @hite’s 


Seaside Camps in the Pines 


on Cape Cod 
“OWAISSA” “MAYFLOWER” 
Ages 13-18 for Girls Ages 8-12 
Surf Bathing for Sport, Still Water for 
Instruction. Organized Athletics, 
Dramatics, Arts and Crafts. 
Representatives may be interviewed in Boston or New York 
Illustrated booklets of “‘Owaissa’’ 
r “Mayflower” will be sent upon request to 


Mrs. Norman White — 


Kendall Gall 
Summer School for Girls 


tefined home life with activities in the open. Class work 


and tutoring to make up needed study in all subjects 

including Junior college. 40 acre wooded estate on the 

seashore; fifty minutes from Boston. Ocean bathing, 

Horseback riding, tennis. sailing, motor trips to White 

Mts, and to points of historic interest. For catalog write 
MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, 

Box B-S, Prides Mass. 


Crossing, 














QUANSET 
CAPE COD SAILING CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


All camp qguste—gine sailing and racing. Twenty-first 
season. Booklet 


Mr. & Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt, ___ South Orteans, Mass. 


CAMP NEEWAH in the Berkshires 


For girls 7to 17. Swimming, boating, hiking, baseball, basketball, 
tennis, archery, fencing, dramatics, handicrafts, aesthetic dancing, 
horseback riding, golf instruction. Limited enrollment. 110 miles 


trom New York Wrive for Booklet. MRS. B. P. SCHMITT 
NEw YORK, Brooklyn, 1723 E. 7th St., Dept. I 


BOB-WHITE Boys’ Camp 3¢93 


11th Season. Ashinnd. Mass., 6 hours from N. ra Cc : 
Long horse’ es; mountain trips; all sports. 
Best food and care. Illustrated booklet 

Raiph Hill, 547 W. 123rd St., New York 

Mrs. Sara B. Hayes, 5 Stedman St. 


QUINNEH TUK 


The Northfield Camp 
FOR BOYS. Est. "02 
Unusual advantages, moderate expense, no extras. Camp- 
ers ride horses or ponies, learn swimming, enjoy motor 
trips to lakes and mountains. Campfires, water sports, 
athletics Nature hikes, Indian pow-wows 
Howard A. M. Briggs, Pachaug, Northfield, Mass. 


Booklet. 
CAMP WONPOSET 


Bantam Lake, Connecticu 


The camp for young boys in the eiehiees. 100 miles 
from New York City. Elevation 1000 feet. 

rite for Camp Books 
ROBERT R. TINDALE, 3! East 71st Street, NEW YORK 


Junior Camp—Boys 7-1i 
Senior Camp—Boys 12-18 


CAMP COBBOSSEE 


Winthrop. Maine. 23d season. A happy, healthful vaca- 
tion under expert supervision. Resident Physician. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Marsans 


579 Sixth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SUMME ER SCHOOLS 
The Westminster Summer School 


7 weeks’ individual work on college examinations and 

ntensive training in methods of study. Gymnasium. 

Swimming pool. Recreation. 

. McOrmond, A.B., Yale, Headmaster, 
Simsbury, Conn 


HUNTINGTON SUMMER “SCHOOL | 


Preparation for all college and technical school examina- 
tions. 11th year. Large staff of expert teachers and ategs. 
Dormitories. Swimming pool. Tennis Courts. Send for 
Booklet, | “How to Prepare for College.” Ira A. eo 
A. M. 316 Ave., 





Orleans, Massachusetts 


‘_WAWENOCK-OWAISSA 


A camp for girls on beau- 
tiful Lake Sebago. A mile 
of sandy beaches with cliffs, 
coves and caves. All water 
and land sports. Free horseback 

riding every day with expert in- 
| | structor. 200 acres of cleared and 
wooded land. Splendid equip- 
ment. Trips to mountains and 
sea. Every care for each girl. 
Trained leaders. For illustrated 
booklet address. 
MR. and MRS. ELROY 0. LaCASCE 
The Frye House, Fryeburg, Maine 






_ 


al 


SARGENT CAME 


Wy wwe 





Peterboro, N. H. 


Wang!! Straight to the bull’s-eye, with the skill 
of an Indian. Archery is but one of the many inter 
esting sports well learned at Sargent. Skilled in 
struction in all land and water = —— has 
ketball, canoeing, swimming, riding The bes 
equipped camp in America Caretully Selected saddle 
horses with expert management. 

gent Club for girls over 20 appeals to business 
or professional women of moderate means with short 
vacations. All advantages of superb equipment of 
the Junior, Senior Camps. Send for booklet. 


Camp Secretary, 20 Everett St.,Cambridge, Mass. 








A Camp 
for Girls 
on the 
Belgrade 
Lakes 


OPEL | 
ALTH 
APPINESS |}. Ferro 
WINDSOR MOUNTAIN rsa. 


1600 acres. Finest modern equipment. Boulder Lake, N. H. 
Experienced M ible Cabin Direction 
All Sports; Riding Instruction; Basketry and Metal Work; 
Tutoring. Optional daily classes in Painting and Sketch- 
ing, Water Colors and Oils. Dramatic instruction cover 
ing Diction, Pantomime and Practical Acting. Private 
Vocai and Pianoforte Instruction. Special Practice Cabins. 
Nine weeks—$260 Write for Booklet 

MRS. JOHN L. DYER, 

. Brookline, 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine. 19th season. Everything for the 
health and development of girls, Juniors, Middlers, 


west 

















93 St. Paul St. Mass. 


care, 
Seniors. Horseback riding and all land and water sports 
Booklet. Address, Miss Hortense Hersom, 66 Oakwood 
| Rd., Newtonville, Mass. 


CAMP MOY-MO-DA-YO for Girls 


19th Season. Pequaket Lake, Cornish, Maine 
} ay pay and recreational. Every «iri has continuous p 
we Gog — Jen alternating wie wt 7 


Five groups, 7 to 20 
years taff of specialists. ting by State Board of 
jealth. Booklet 


Miss ‘H. Mayo, 15 Wren Street, Boston 32 Mass. 
CAMP TECONNET 
China, Maine 
The Isiand Camp for Girls. For information address 
Mrs. CHARLES F. TOWNE, 


___124 Woodland Park, _ __ Auburndale, Mass. 


CAMP ALLEGRO © 


Silver Lake, N. H. A joyous life full of new experiences 
and adventures, developing self-reliance, unselfishness and 
ability to co-ordinate with others. Every camp activity 
on land and water. Illustrated booklet. Mrs. Blanche 
Carstens, 912 Gardens Apt., Forest Hills, L. 1., N. Y. 


PINE KNOLL CAMP 3}3'* Season iieart 


of White Moun- 

tains, near Conway, N. H., on Lake Iona. Fifty girls 

fteen councilors. Expert instruction in Athletics 

Tuition includes Riding. Address Mrs. Frances White 
Bucher, Box R, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Camp Ossipee for 
Boys, fourteen miles away, directed by Mr C. Bucher. 


TALL PINES CAMP 


For girls. On beautiful lake among tall, fragrant pines. 
1300 ft. altitude. Mountain climbing, water sports, 
horseback riding, arts and crafts. THE CLUB for girls 


over 18. 

Miss Evelina Reaveley, Box R, Elmwood, N. H. 
FOREST VALE CAMP “ocr Frencie 

near Franklin 
For refined girls. Large pineciad site, private lake, 
beautiful river, cabins, all sports, life saving, dramatics, 
woodcraft, arts, cruising, hikes, Inspirational Leadership 
and Gutdance. hel B. Mayall, A. (Radcliffe), 
15 Jefferson Rd., Princeton, 


TAS! KA 





Director, 


WINN 


Winnetaska fr Gi 
The Conceing | Came — aoe _— la 
lew Momeehive 


Or. and om. os B. May, Cohasset, Mass. 
| OSEARARD, ehuiton 
pases rwmsee Raita. cn seater mest 


= 
Franklin H. Perkins. M.D., Lancaster, Mass. 


“For a school end camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 








Glorious 
Summer 
for Girls 


Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 


Gay comrades, spicy air and outdoor sports develop 


vigorous bodies and alert minds Horseback rid 
ing on Kentucky saddle horses with competent 
masters. Tennis, golf, swimming, long canoe and 


dancing, dramatics. Cozy bungalows 
running water. Experienced counsel 
membership. lilustrated booklet 
P, 256 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


hiking trips, 
electric lights, 
lors Limited 


WYNONA CAM 


Lake Morey Club—a mo ern hotel under 


same manaverent 

















PAYSOCK 


A RIDING CAMP FOR GIRLS 





Each girl 


In the Maine woods, on lake, near Belfast 
Swimming. 


spends at least one hour each day in the saddle 


golf, tennis, canoeing, dramatics, aesthetic dancing, hand 
craft, tutoring. Skilled councilors. Screened sleeping 
lodges, no tents. Limited enrollment. One fee, no extras 
For booklet address 

Camp Secretary, 41 Columbia _Ra., Portland, Maine 





Camp Al-Ky-Ris 


For GIRLS 8-18 


On the A balanced program of camp activ- 
F 

sine clad ities that makes for initiative and 

i self-reliance, the charm of youth 


and bodily grace. 

BOOKLET on request 
Mrs. Malcolm R. Lawrence, Director 
246 West End Avenue, New York City 


New London 
CAMP WEETAMOO “sr 
_ A Camp for Girts under 15 
Beautifully situated on the lake shore with good safe 
beach for beginners. Trained leaders, carefully chosen 


councillors, right supervision and fun aplenty Booklet. 
Miss FLORENCE E. GRISWOLD, _ Bridgewater, Mass, 


CAMP WIHAKOWI 


Girls’ camp in the Green Mountains: all usual camp ac 

tivities including horsemanship. Illustrated catalogue 
upon request, Price $175.00 for the season 

Prof. - and Mrs. Arthur E. E. Winslow. Northfield, Vt 


shores of 
Lake SEBAGO, 
MAINE. 











OAHE—A Camp for Girls (arth Season) 


A camp of individuality. Enrollment 60 girls. Situated on one 
of those lovable lakes in Southern New Hampshire. 70 acres 
All land and water sports. Horseback riding. Handcrafts. Ex- 
»xerienced councilors. _July Ist-August 28th. Illustrated booklet 


ISS sana bed CARTER, Tee Ibsen 6 East Read | Street, BALTIORE, mo. 


“* CAMP ANAWAN FOR GIRLS 


Winnepesaukee Lake. N.H. 13th Season. 
Water Horseback tiding. Crafts, Gosiend 
Hikes. Woodcraft. Notgre. Teogrignced direction 


Selenaid cuipingt rs Mase. The” Miss . 


Hazleton, 14 Billingham St merville, Mass. 
New "York City. 
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Camp Idlewild 





- ee Ee 
Aquapleniaa, Lake Wenncpesneee. N. H. 


Golf instruction, Sailing and 
Crew, in addition to the usual 
camp activities. **No extras,"’ 
even for Mt. Washington trip. 
Illustrated booklet. 


L. D. ROYS, 42 Bowdoin St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 








The PROCTOR rail 


A Forty Boy Mounted Unit 
For older boys 15 to 21 years 


Sixty days over White Mountain Trails on Horseback. 
For illustrated booklet address 
STANLEY KELLEY 
Proctor Academy Andover, N. H. 


Passagassawaukeag 


Camp for Boys, 7-16 


In the Maine Woods 





On Lake Passagassawaukeag, near Belfast 
One of Maine’s most splendidly equipped 
camps for boys 300 acres of forest bordering 
the lake with sandy beach. Horse-back rid- 
ing, mountain climbing. swimming, canoe- 
ing. tennis, golf. Skilled councillors, screened 
lodges, no tents, private bathing beach, 
manual training, rifle range, tutoring One 
fee, no extras. Send for catalog. Address 


Camp Secretary, 41 Columbia Road, Portland, Maine 








Camp Moosehead [°F .20*s 
Located on Moose Pond, 
Me Mile of lake front. 
Modern equipment. Tutor- 
ing, aquaplaning, trips, in- 
cluded in camp fee. Riding. 





William F. Carlson, Director 
Woodward Inst., Quincy, Mass. 


CAMP JEEASTRORD 


Place for a B 
Ages 8 to 20 Years. 3 Groups. Supervised = 
STANLEY KELLEY. PROCTOR ACADEMY. ANDOVER, N. 
Maine 


CAMP YUKON Wist*sep, Maine 


65 Boys. Our specialty the all round development of the boy thru 
individual care. ge ted lead . exceptionally complete — 
ment including horses. Location a wonderful combination of woods 
and lake with h accessibility to thru trains and paved ds. 


Frank 0. Smith, 436 W. 160 St., New York =. Ph. a 5184 


CHIPPEWA A distinguished Catholic camp 


for boys on beautiful Lake 

George in the Adirondacks. Strictly limited and selected. 

Highest ideals. Eminent faculty. Excellent food. Complete 

land and water sports. Ninth season. For booklet address 
REV. ROBERT F. KEEGAN 

New York City 


A BOYS’ CAMP 
of MERIT 
Rensselaervilie, N.Y. 




















477 Madison Avenue 


CAMP HASWELL 





Ideally situated in the northern Catskills, 2200 ft. elevation 
paperienced leade' aphio. complete equipment, wholesome fc 
balanced program, all sports. and tutoring. No extras. Ages 8-16: 
Season 2 monsne. ‘$200 formation on request 
Haas $01 West 110 St., New York C 
ose Wellington, 197 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 


CAMP NISIMAHA, Greenwood kiie N. . # 


Splendid location on a nine mile lake. Competent in 

struction in swimming, canoeing, horseback riding, ath 

letics, hiking, etc. Boys 9 to 13 years. Season July Ist 

to September a Ay $250. No extras. Booklet. 
A. Parker, Director. 


York, Woodland 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN 


Younger boys exclusively. Tw -first season 
trong, happy, through oui joor life, 
Biking, nature- lore, manual ' pos, swim 


Make your boy 
woodcraft, 
all sports. 
Abundance of whole- 


Matured puperviaion and modern sanitation. 
some foc 00: 
MR. R. Lirtu :. New Jersey, Jersey City Lincoln High School. 





The Paradise for 
Kyle Came. Catskill Mts. ; | ody ym «pa 
Model Bungalows—no wet tents. 4i buildings. — 
bathing. Saddle horses and ponies. Movies. An . 
vestment of $50,000. Dr. Paul Kyle, Kyle School for 
Boys, Estab. 1890, Box 88, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y, 
Forty-three years with boys. 





ights of Columbus, 4am amp 


joys 8-16 
es 'e3; Pind water sports: mei foe faciliti ieee Mod- 
-t al Seat en wat peas: Bor. 

ee el etc. 

Excellent Food. 





Papertenced Counc 
fF. y 


16 Court . N.Y. 











For Boys 
On Lake Ossipee 


O)s-sI-PEE fssce 


and one of the best. ‘‘Among the 
says a well-known authority. 
instruction Fine results. 


A Pioneer Camp, 
first three on our list,’ 
All the” sports. Careful 


Junior Camp separate. For circular and photos ad- 
dress John C, Bucher (Prin. Peekskill Academy). 
Lox R, Peekskill, N. ¥. Pine Knoll, Mrs. Bucher's 
Camp for Girls, 14 miles distant. 


:: 








CAMP WINNECOOK 
FOR BOYS Unity, Me. 
23rd season opens July 1. Rid- 
ing, riflery, manual arts and 
all usual camp activities. In- 
clusive rate. Booklet. 


Herbert L. Rand 
10 Hemenway Rd. Salem, Mass. 

















& 
CAMP WAGANAKI For Boys 


in Lake Region of Maine 

Our long established Maine camp 
has a remarkable record for reen- 
rollment. Many boys returning 4 
and 5 





5 years. Limited to 42 boys. 
New boys over 15 not admitted, For 
information address 


Mr. & Mrs. Carle 0. Warren 1048 Vaerates Ave., Plainfield, M. J. 





Camp Maranacooks: 


Strong camp council of experienced men. One 
of the best equipped camps in America. Carefully planned daily 
program. All sports. Canoe and mountain trips. Illustrated 
booklet. Wm. H. Morgan, Director, . Readfield. Maine. 


CAMP MECHANO on SEBAGO LAKE, *s2.c2r-° 


For boys mechanically inclined. Wonderful play shop oe. with 
all sorts of interesting things, marine motors, auto motors, airplane 
motors and electrical devices. Fine boat equipment; leree = letic 
field: ali the usual outdoor sports. References. Write Edw. B. 
Blakely Glarv ard "02), St. orge’s School, Ra, R. 1. 
talog 


for ca 


CAMP BAY STATE 


Tilton, Silver Lake, N. H. 
For boys from 8-18. All points of interest in White Mts. 
and Lakes in N. H. Gores. Sports. Woodcraft. Every 
hoy learns to swim. 8 weeks $150.00. Write for booklet. 
M. M. Ballam, 28 Peirce St., Arlington Heights, Mass. 
six 


CAMP METEDECONK Fe", 22,,: 


For Boys 
Ocean County, N. J., pine groves, seashore, all sports, in- 
cluding horsemanship, sailing. One reasonable fee. Whole- 
some food. Screens. Tutoring if desired. Write for booklet R. 
Mrs. D. F. Dryden, 128 West 34 St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Mr. E. B. Whelan, Du Bose School, Monteagle, Tennessee. 


CAMP CARSON Under control of Carson 


Long Institute. In the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Just a plain old- 


For bers see to 
Sixteenth jo 


Excellent table, 





fashioned camp to build red-blooded Americans. Military 
regulations 10 weeks on campus, 4 weeks in camp. 
Limited to 30 boys. 14 weeks, $165. Address Director, 


Camp Carson, Box 18, New Bloomfield, 









Boys 5 to 17 
Sth Year ~« 
On a beautiful kshire lake 
100 boys enjoy ail) | and water sports with 


Jew ish dietary laws 


Rookiet of, 
So wait St., N.Y. City 


properly supervised camp life. 
Bbserved. 2‘: hrs. from RY 
R. L. Howard, . om R, 





ideally located on Edinboro 

Cussewago Camp ‘2 Lake in N.W. Penna. Alti- 

tude 1365 feet. College trained Instructors who like 

and know boys. Fourth season. For booklet address 
ynn Dundon, Director 

Meadville, Penna. 


ANTHONY WAYNE 4gxisria came 
FOR BOYS, 7 to 16 
WELCOME LAKE, PIKE COUNTY, PA. 
Everything to delight the heart of the real boy—and 
his parents. Dawatie and athletic sports, horseback 
riding and woodcraft. For catalogue address 
Erving M. Fish, Box 77, Haworth, N. J. 


St. Ann’s Camp = FoR 


BOYS 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Conducted by the Marist Brothers. Rates: $185. No ex- 
tras. Apply: St. Ann’s Academy, 153 E. 76th Street, 
New Yor ity. 


MILLS ADIRONDACK CAMP & CLUB 


near Chestertown, ~ Y. 


Eg ore 
for and —. ies 
Genesee St. 


years. 
Dr. and Mrs. W. Hough ‘Mills, 926 W. . Syracuse, N.Y. 











’ Fer school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 


2 hours from 
N. ¥. City 
The Camp For Regular Boys 


WYOMISSING init 





» ng the Pines where the Delaware fiver, Hee ; 
coonan unite to provide a foeation unrival r HE. 
HAPPINESS, SAFETY and ORT Bungalows, 
7”, camp Ww boats, qorvet 
stables and string of sound and gentle horses. Athletic fields 
and all equipment of the highest Class Excellent food and an 
Ages eight to eighteen. 
Catalogue. Inspection Invited. 

North Water Gap, Pennsytvania 


Lit 
corr 





All-Inclusive Fee. 
W. R. Transue, 











Kamp Kill Kare 


real boy’s summer of fun on Lake Champlain. 














A reais Indian trails, camping ‘neath the stars, 
learning the lore of the woods All sports and 
games—motor boat trips, athietic fields, wireless, 
diving Congenial chums, responsible supervision 
Delicious food. Screened bungalows. Separate 
tutoring camp. 19th season Write for catalog 
Ralph F. Perry, Director, Box R, Morristown, N. J 
To be a Woodcrafter in 
personal touch with the real 
is a rare privilege. 
Send for a booklet. 
DAN BEARD WOODCRAFT CAMP 


hime-"*. 


Ip ceree of 
4, + -, mounts in 
Lhe "SV ibe wataece eotzttive Gat 


for tu Under direc 
re iide ae. - 
APPLY 93 Bowne Avenue. ‘Tieshieg, LL, ay 


Pik. -0-MOONSHINE 





One of the Oldest and Best 


For boys, in the Adirondacks. 300 acres 
20th season. 30 Counsellors. 5 distinct sec- 
tions, ages 8-10, 11-12 (two), 13-15, 16-18. 





Rate includes R. R. fares from New York, 
laundry, hikes and two hours’ tutoring daily. 


Address DR. C. A. ROBINSON, Box R-6, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Camp Cherokee 


“A Real Camp for Real Boys.” 





Willsboro Pointe on Lake Champlain, N. Y. 
Limited to 30 boys, 11 to 16. Real Woodcraft 
and campcraft. Week ‘hike in Canada. All 


sports and activities. One rate $300 covers every 


expense. 
Harold K. Van Buren, Director, 
34 Union Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Camp Assawaghkemeck 


“‘welcome.” A camp for girls where nature is 
at her loveliest. Two hours from New York, in Shawangunk 
Mountains, near Middletown. Here are loity peaks, deep 
chasms, waterfalls and pine-covered islands in a gem lake. Girls 
enjoy real nature and welcome seclusion. They swim, canoe, 
climb, follow woodland trails, stucy nature and ride horseback 
Arts and crafts with numerous camp activities. The Camp de- 
lights all with its comfort and convenience. Conducted by the 
Ursuline Sisters (Catholic) of Ursuline Academy 

For booklet, address, 


URSULINE SISTERS, Box H. Middletown, New York 


THE PATHFINDERS LODGE 
A Weodland Camp for Girls 
COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 


Valerie Deucher, The Shelton, 
Lexington Ave., at 49th St., New York, N. ¥. 


Indian name for 





SILVER LAKE CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


In Lake Placid region of the Adirondacks. 
All the sports making for a happy outdoor life, 
References required. New York representative. 

_ For catalogue address: 

The Director, Box 21. Bradford, Mass. 


ILFILLAN Gime 





Girls 6-18 


Gil land and water sports rather than Handcrafts 
are encouraged. Individual care. Beautiful site among 
large estates near Philadelphia ten around school for 


little girls. Booklet. Mrs. Mary E. Gilfillan, Paoli, Pa. 
CAMP Lo- NA -wo For Girls 
On Beautiful Fourth Lake — Adirondacks. Perfect 


location, equipment and “staff. All land and water 


sports. Canoe trips. Expert supervision. Campers 
returning for six consecutive season 
Jewish Clientele Precominating. Dietary lw Observed. 


Write for booklet. Sidney R. Kranz, B. S.; B. P. E. 
628 West 158th St., N.Y. C. 


MOSS ‘LAKE CAMP ° “The Camp in the 


Wilderness” 
\dack lake, surrounded by a private preserve of unbroken 
forest devoted entirely to an ideal girls’ camp. Ri ingalows 
with baths and electric lights. Camp fee includes 6 hours 2 a s 
ing, trips, tutor ing ana all the usual ‘‘extras. 
Modern hotel under same management ‘ miles away. 


N.Y., Jamaica, 66 Hardenbrook Ave., Dr.G.B. Longstaff 


MAPLEWOOD MODIFIED CAMP 


A real camp for boys under 15 yrs. 63rd year. 20 miles from 
Phila. enite location. All sports, carefully supervised. 
Hikes. food. Manual Training. Nature study. Radio. 
Moderate Te Terms. Bookle C. Shortlidge, A.B. (Har- 








vard) Director. Box 87. Chester Heights, . Co... Penna. 


New York City. 
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The Choice 
of a Camp 


Wholesome outdoor 
boys and girls, men and 
women, are made in Sum- 
mer Camps, which have 
become important ad- 
juncts of our educational 
system. 

If Bill is clumsy or 
clever, if Anne is dull or 
bright, just send them to 
a good camp and let them 
learn to spend life in a 
wholesome, constructive 
manner and they will be- 
come popular leaders 
wherever Fate may 
plump them down. 


A hundred good camps 
are listed in this issue. 
Write to those which in- 
terest you. If you require 
further information fill out 
coupon below. We will 
gladly help you select the 
right camp for your boy 
or girl without charge. 
There are good and bad 
camps, sO we sent a 
highly qualified observer 
to visit hundreds of them. 
The information he col- 
lected is at your service. 
Address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


I am interested in receiving information 
about a camp for: 


a Age..-... ae Miinccten 
LOCATION: OMountain 

ONew England OHorseback Riding 

OConnecticut OSaltwater 

ONew York OSpecial Trips 


1 
OPennsylvania hoe Sey ——- 


OWest Central States Dart, Dramatics 

OF ar Western States [Music 

ODSouthern States OCanoeing 

CPD «ccetianttiietadstnihtancnns * 

How much do you ( Under $250 0 

plan to pay for the ) $250 - $350 O 
O 


$375 or over 
July Ist to Sept. Ist 


oe I a 
ED “snr ehbebeiincncideninnegevbgn nt 























MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 








a 


"* three 


REV. & MRS. R. CARL STOLL 
25 College Hill Snyder, N.Y. 


aS 1k 
MONTESSORI, Wycombe, Pa. 


70 miles from New York, 80 from Philadelphia. 140 acres 
CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 
DIRECTION for 4 eleven years by staff af the Montessori First 


y School. eas \° 
RESULTS for cae ty "child in Condu Health and —— Our 
experience an important tactor to the thoughtful parent. 
Equipment complete for ‘or games, occupations and Athletics. 
Pony riding, boating, swimming. 
Sanitation. Rates $225. 
References Required. Reservations Limited. 
**Story and Pictures af Montessori Camp’’ on request. 
CRS. ANNA CRIET RVAN, 48nd and Pine Sts. Pitta, Pa. 
For Girls. On beautiful 
Pine ree mp Naomi Lake 2000 feet above 
sea in pine-laden air of Po- 
cono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadetphia. 
Experienced councilors. Horseback riding, tennis, baseball, 
canoeing, ““hikes."" Handicrafts, gardening. 14th year. 


Miss Blanche. Price, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 404 W. Schoo! Lane 


CAMP ECHO, Echo Lake,Pa. 


For Girls, 100 acres, 2 lakes. Facilities and equipment 

for al! outdoor sports, arts and crafts. Riding featured 

on campus’ own trained saddle horses. Modern rustic 

bungalows, electric lights, running water and bath. 
All inclusive fee. No extras, 


P4uP4C [LAKE CAMP 


For 50 girls and Young Women. Situated in the most beautiful 
spot in the Poconos. Elevation 2200 feet. Ice springs, excellent 
food. All camp activities splendidly supervised. $150 per season. 
M. Blanche Potter, 1637 Monsey Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Camp Pocahontas For Girls 
WIULLSBORO, N.Y. on Lake Champlain 
Age 10-18. Bungalows. Cratts, land and water 
sports. Trips. Horseback riding taught by 
Cavalry Officer. No extras. Write for Booklet. 
Irwin P. - Dave nport, M.D., _ Woodbury, N.J. 

















WESTERN STATES 























A boys’ camp “beyond the 
end of the trail,’’ at Mishike, 
Wis. Definite program of for- 

estry under trained foresters. 
and mark old Indian trails, 
learn woods lore. Every day an ad- 
1700 acres, 3 lakes, 4 miles 
e shore. Long canoe trips. For 


. iw 
SANDERSON, Director 
“The Turtle” a. ‘eos, 18 E. 4ist St., New York Ci 


GQUARE Cl CIRCLE ACADEMY 


SUMMER MARINE CAMP 

For Boys Osceola, Wis. 
On the St. Croix (The Hudson of the West) 

Next to Interstate Park and the beautiful Dalles Country. 
39 miles from Twin Cities, on the threshold of the 
Great North Woods. 10,000 lakes. a thousand square 
miles of forest and park and hundreds of clear fishing 
streams for a summer playground. Motorboating, canoe 
ing. swimming, sailing, side trips. A Great Lake Tour, 
saddle hikes. Expert and adequate supervision. Major 

W. P. MacLean, Director, Osceola, Wisconsin. 
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Buena Vista. Colorado 


DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT 


A summer vacational home for the 
American boy in the unparallelled Land 
of Romance and scenic grandeur. 


Wonderful climate, radioactive waters 
for bathing, unexcelled home life. 


Over the top of the world and into 
the great unknown. Boot, saddle and 
stage coach trails. Motor trips to all of 
Colorado's big advertised scenic attrac- 
tions. 

Limited number of boys from thirteen 
to eighteen being selected as charter 
members for the season of 1925. 


Applications will bring beautiful 
souvenir booklet in which the romance 
of the frontier is set forth in a manner 
to inform and delight every red-blooded 
American boy. It presents a moving 
picture of the most unique, boy-build- 
ing enterprise in the West. Send for it, 
read it, then follow its trail into our 
glorious mountains. Write to Byrd 
Raikes Fuqua, Executive Offices, Hotel 
Chase, St. Louis, Missouri, until May 
15th, thereafter at her Home in the 
Hills, Buena Vista, Colorado. 








OLYMPIC CAMP 
FOR BOYS 8 TO 17 YEARS 


Located near Harbor Beach, 
Mich., on Lake Huron. All 
sports including golf. Mod- 
erate rate. For booklet ad- 
dress Fred S. Sefton and 
W. A. Moore, Directors. 








Olympic Camp, University of Akron, Akron O. 

















FOR BOYS: 
Three Divisions 
Dr. F. H. EWERHARDT 


Barnes Hospital 
Sarnt Louis, Mo. 


THE 


EXPERIENCED LEADERSHIP. 








THREE LAKES, WISCONSIN 
Under separate management. — Eight miles apart. — On chain of 27 beautiful lakes. — Booklets on request. 
Members of Camp Directors Associalion 


FOR GIRLS: 
Two Divisions 
Mr. & Mrs. LESLIE W. LYON 


7415 Carleton Avenue 
Sant Louis, Mo. 


CAMPS 


EXPERT SUPERVISION. 





— Midwest Section. 











SUMMER TUTORING SCHOOL 
Oo 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


DELAFIELD, WIS. 


For the High School boy who is ambitious to earn advanced credits or who has 
conditions to make up. 


to athletics and recreation. 
ing, rifle shooting, ete. 
in summer resort region. 


Mornings devoted to study and recitations. 

Boating, swimming, hiking, tennis, golf, trap-shoot- 
Tutorial system of instruction. 
Write for information. 


Afternoons 


Wonderful location 


Address ST. JOHN’S SUMMER SESSION, R. B. 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 





' For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 








SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS , WESTERN STATES 


The Red Book Magazine 











SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Naval Cavalry Woodcraft 


The Culver Military Academy is offer- 
ing in its summer term the most wonderful 
opportunities for a summer vacation ever 
devised for boys—a vacation that provides 
just the right combination of work and 
play and that sends the boy back to his 
school work refreshed, with new ideas and 
ideals, and benefited in every way. Naval 
and Cavalry Schools for boys 14-20. Wood- 
craft for youngsters 10-15. Write the In- 
quiry Dept. for catalog desired. 


LVE 





Culver Indiana 
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¥ CAMP TOSEBO xis 
on Portage Lake, near Manistee, Michigan 

Tosebo isa different camp with unexelled equipment and 

features that cannot be duplicated in the West. Sead 

for booklet. Noble Hill, Todd Sehool, Woodstock, Il. 








9th year. A glori- 


78 Years of LEADERSHIP in the Young Boy field 
ous summer in 


los Alamos Ranch Pie te 


the Rockies for | 


riding 
your own cow pony, camping — .e a plentiful, a 
Western Ranch as headquarters. A, Connell, way Ala- 
mos Ranch School, Box R, Otowi, rss Co., N. M. 


THE PERRY-MANSFIELD CAMP 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLO. 
The Camp with e vital purpose 
lormal and Professional ghost of Dencias. Dramatics and Stage 
uction. Sculpture. Home of the Portia Mansfield Dancers. 
creational Camp. Instruction yeh. -¥ Tiding, swimming, tennis. 
Booklet, 1140 Grant St., Denver, Colo. 


~ KAMP KEE-MO SAH-BEE — 


A summer camp for boys from 8-15 years. Golf, Horses. 
Athletics and many other oy a Father and 
Son Week. For illustrated booklet addre 

LIEUTENANT CHARLES WILLIAM. “YEAGER 
2624 Hurlbut Ave. Detroit, Michigan 


THE PENNINGTON CAMPS 


INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGA ‘or Boys 

Emp Interlochen Fully Equipped in Loch 

0. —— ous Willis Feasngo. "pirector 

Beautiful Lakes | Land and Water Sports. 200 Acres Forest of 

Norway and White 4 ‘ine. ror" Booklets, address 
160 Tuxedo Avenue 


All positions filled. 
Detroit, Michigan 


_ SOUTHERN STATES 


Camp Terra Alta 


Non-military 


Directed by Commandant of 
Staunton Military Academy 


~ +. Lake Terra Alta, 





main line 


«& R. R., 130 miles 8S. 

of Pittsburgh. Elevation 2800 ft. 
$20,000 equipment. Athletic and 
water sports, bowling, billiards. 
wireless, hikes, Physical drill and 
target practice. Tutoring. Music. 
$225. Booklet. Until June 9th 
address The Commandant, Box 
451 E, Staunton, Va. After June 
9th, Terra Alta, W. Va. 








Camp Greenbrier for Boys 
In the mountains of West Virginia. 26th year. 
Membership by invitation. Information on request. 


Address Alderson, W. Va. 
CAMP MARKHAM °S%29; 


in the Ozark Mountains, near Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
Where individual needs of the growing boy are met. 
Finest instruction in the sports and nature study. Horse- 
back riding. Fifth season. For catalog address Pro- 
fessor or Mrs. D. H. Markham, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


FOR BOYS 








° Waynesville, 
Eagle’s Nest Camp Noxn eat Sine. 
Riding, swimming, sports, hikes, crafts, dancing, nature lore, 
ae, dramatics ,—but none too 

individual needs. Ah food. Ages 6-18; $300.00, NO 
EXTRAS. Councillors ed. Booklet | upon request. 
Street, $ Ga. 











Mrs. A. 0. Clark, 4905 Argyle Place, B, St. Louis, Mo. 





ENAHGA Camps 


FOR GIRLS 
Fish Creek, Wis. 

Mrs. F.W. Mabley Mrs. A. O. Clark 
Junior Senior Club 
Horseback. Swimming. All summer 
sports coached. For booklet and 

further information address 


CAMP NEECARN 


FOR GIRLS 8 to 18 


attention. 
Horseback Riding 
Water Sports 


Eight-week season begins July 
Illustrated Booklet details other 


Miss Edith R. Holt 





BIG STAR LAKE 
BALDWIN, MICH. 


Every girl receives the Director's personal 


Hik Zee 

Tri es Handerafts 
Expert Councilors *™P3 Resident Nurse 
Ist 
attractions 

R. R. No. 1, Baldwin, Mich. 








KEWAHDIN oon oc Sonaconon 


Three thousand wooded acres—private inland take — thirty 
miles of horseback trails. 


and water sports, music, dramatics, arts and crafts, wood- 


craft, and gypsy trips. — 
Staff of thirty instructors. Finest of facilities in housing 
and cuisine. 
References exchanged. Send for booklet. FOR gi 








featured. 
Osoha Club for young women, §20 per week. 
M 


Competent instruction in land 
Mrs. B.G. Mattson 


OSOHA.OF-THE- DUNES, 3,c4@", 


Beautiful and healthful location on Crystal Lake, Frankfort, Mich 
Complete equipment, resident nurse. Riding, canoeing, woodcraft 
Junior and Senior groups. July 1-Aug. 


anistec, ee 


26. $200.00. 





_WANALDA 


One fee—no extras. imited enrollment. 


josey LAKE, MICHIGAN 
cres Northern Michigan. 


Mrs. Florence K. Tuttle, Director, Jui base — Young Wom 110 A 
394 Summit Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. all "Land end Water Spe att Hockey. Crafts. Branch 
for Canoe ‘orrectives. No Tents. No 





HORPE CAMP a 


aire ounselor Posithons fi filled. Booklet. 


Extras. Tutors. 


Camp DrReEcTORs, Wanalda, P.O. Central Lake, Mich 


FOR BOYS 8 toils 
Camp Fairwood 7 7 con 
Ss On Torch Lake near Charlevoix, Mich. All forms of 
FOR BOY under 15 years. Bungalows. On outdoor recreation including riding carefully supervised. 
Wisconsin Lake. Ponies. Fishing. Unusual care | Group activities by age. Unsurpassed table. [Resident 


For CATALOG:—Box R, Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. ww 


CATHOLIC CAMP SWASTIKA 


physician. Addr 
and ae. 6. 


on Tomahawk Lake, Wisconsin 


F. Ei, ie Wiitory be (institute, College om, Ciecinestt, Ohio 


SANDSTONE CAMP “*““..** 


All water yo land 


A prtvnte lakeland Home-Camp for 50 boys. Usual 

sports, riding in. addition RR commalie dipeeel by Five hours from Chicago. 14th season. — 3 

Catholic Universit professor and wife Resi ident sports, dancing, riding, dramatics, arts. Girls 8 to 24 in three 
s priest chaplain umerous counselors insuring most divisions Address 


ors 2 = sui ervision. 


dee Chambliss, Offi 


Booklet. Professor and Mrs. Har- 
, Catholic Univ. of Am., Washington, D. C. 





Chicago office, 1204 Stevens Bidg. 


Esther Cochrane Dunham, 418 No. 39th St., Omaha, Nebr. 











Dont’s for Parents 


Don’t rest in the belief that your children should be edu- 
cated from September to June, and uneducated from June 
to September. Education is not a matter of days and months, 
but a deposit of experience in the mind and heart and the 
body and soul of your boy and girl. Two months of idleness 
or of undirected wandering and wondering; of summer resorts 
and extravagance or of any form of boy and girl waste, is an 
effective way to undo the education which the child has 
obtained in ten months. Education is a continuous process. 
[Last summer and the summer before, our camp observer 
visited 364 camps for boys and girls—camps that are or- 
ganized and directed to provide our youth with the most 
serviceable and romantic part of their educational life. These 
camps exist in the east, west and south, and the physical, 
mental and moral education they provide is as necessary as a 
college education. 

Don’t take less care in the choice of a camp than you 
would exercise in choosing a school. It is not only impor- 
tant to send children to a qualified camp; it is equally im- 
portant to send them to the right camp. The misfit camp 
and the misfit school distort a child at a time whe every 
moment of that child’s life should be wisely directed toward 
its ultimate adult life. A child is a child but once, and its 
educational opportunity is its most precious privilege. 

Don’t think that everything that calls itself a camp is 
such. There are many good camps and some that do not 
deserve consideration. A good camp is the educational in- 
strumentality of a high-minded director and an organized 
group of trained men and women. They know how to direct 
the work and play, the thought and conduct of your boy or 
girl. 
You cannot choose the right camp or school for your chil- 
dren with too much care. We, who have personally visited 
over 1,000 schools and 364 cultural summer camps, will con- 
sult with you as to the exact requirements of your own boy 
and girl. If you are experiencing difficulty with the problem 
of the right school or camp to meet your requirements, write 
us today, giving full particulars. We will gladly put our in- 
formation and experience at your service without charge or 
obligation on your part. Address: 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 




















already engag 
Mrs. Fred Myers, Jr., 620 East 40th 














For school and camp information address the 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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Seminary | 


Hill-crest location overlooking the 
beautiful New England village of Au- 
burndale—ten miles from Boston. 30- 
acre campus, 15 buildings. 

\ complete course on the care 
and management of the home 


and family prepares for the 
position of home executive. 
Unusual training in music 


with concert work. Secretarial, 
Art. Teacher Training and 
College Preparatory Courses. 


Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool. Horseback riding a 
feature. Woodland Park—The Junior School 
for Girls. Camp Teconnet opens July Ist. 
Booklets on application, 


Guy M. Winslow, Ph. D., Principal 
140 Woodland Read, Auburndale, Massachusetts 











ROGERS HALL 


SCHOOL for GIRLS 
College Prepenctory Comm Courses 














Thorou, 
College "Baominations 
Graduate Courses 
| Homemaki 





Art Two years 
Advanced for Sigh Schaal 
Graduates Secretarial Training. 
On an elevation facing, Fort Hill Park 
which commands a view of the Concord 
rer Valley and New empohire “Mountains 


* Gor INustrated Catalogue address 
Pras Olive Sewall Parsons, Lowell. Mass. 














WHITTIER SCHOOL for Girls 32nd year 


lege Preparatory. General and special courses ar- 
uged for the individual. Emphasizing intensive one- 
year course for college examinations. Outdoor life. 35 
es from Boston. Mr. and Mrs. W. C. R Prin- 
Merrimac, Mass. 


ussell, 
cipals, 


ITALY 





COLLEGIO GAZZOLO 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN GIRLS IN ITALY 


anguages, Art, Music, History, Mathematics. Unusual 
ial advantages. Booklet. 
Contessa Lina di Nogarole a 
225 Fifth Avenue, Room 317, New York City 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


! 





Foreign Travel School For Girls 


February to June 1926 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Florence, Paris, | 
London. References required, Write for prospectus to | 
Mr. Leon Arnold, Secretary. Suite 313, 350R Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


| 30 Huntington Avenue 


NEW ENGLAND STATES | 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





FOR GIRLS 





1. Student 


? 


é. 


Student 





3. Student 


Special 
historical’ 











Outdoo 
stables); 9 


and 


Junior 
| College 


College Cor 








with a delightful 


The following classes of students are admitted: 
preparation. Final year students will be admitted. 
or secondary school work. 


or secondary 
Junior Coilege Courses. 
students completing any two-year course. 
the exception of English and Literature, these 
courses are entirely elective. 

opportunities 
associations: 
Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 


Field Sports; all Winter Sports; Canoeing; Gymnasium, 
45 by go ft.; 
A finely equipped school—ro buildings. 
Domestic 
Secretarial Courses; Business Management, 


Special cars for Western girls leave Chicago Tuesday September 22. 


Exceptional opportunities 





s desiring to complete their college 


s desiring to complete their high school 


s who have completed their high school 
school work, and desire to take 
A diploma will be given 


With 


Music, 
\ iolin, 


Art, 
Harp, 


of Boston in 


Voice, Piano, 


Horseback Riding (our own 


r sports. 
Tennis; 


Hole Golf Course on the property; 


Swimming Pool. 


Excellent 
Junior 


Science, Elocution, Art, 


irses. 


1676 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


home life. 

















from Boston. Preparation for all colle 
course for college examinations. 
leading Eastern colleges. 
tion and values as well as 
Extensive grounds. 





HOUSE IN THE PINES 


Pine S Norton, M 
A School a Girls, 30 miles from Boston. Colles ve prepar- 
atory and general courses. Outdoor Side Horseback 
riding emphasized Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal 


A College tor Women in Boston 


Secretarial Science and_Teacher-training programs 
based upon foundation of general academic studies 
2 years, Certificate. 4 years, Degree Dormitories 
Or. T. Lawrence Davis, Dean 27 Garrison Street, Boston 

__Cotege e of Practical arts ¢ and Letters, Besten University 


MISS FARMER’S SCHOOL OF COOKERY 

Tlome of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Training 

in cookery and household technique for home and voca 

tion. Short and six months’ courses. Send for booklet E. 
MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal 

Boston, Massachusetts 





—TENACRE- 


A Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 





REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All | 
sports and athletics supervised and _ | 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The | 
finest instruction, care and influence. || 





MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 








A femews old New England country school for girls. 


Exceptiona] faculty of college-bred women from the 

Secretarial training. 

distinct unit for household arts covering budgeting, costume designing, home decora- 

domestic science. 

Horseback riding, canoeing, trips afield. All sports. 

MR. and MRS. GEORGE W. EMERSON, ~~apeee 
30 Howard St., “7 West Bridgewater, ‘Mass 








eta 


48rd year. Twenty-five miles 





ges. A special unit for an intensive one-year 







Vocal and instrumental music. A 






sleeping porch. 


Gymnasium, 
50 pupils. 






CREST ALB AN . A school for little girls in the 

invigorating ciimate of the 
Berkshires. Twenty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres 
3 buildings. Number limited. Special care given to 
home training, character + epee and health. Open 


air classes. Outdoor sports. 
Miss Margery whiting. Principal, Berkshire, Mass. 








The Burnham School | for Girls 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


Ovposite Smith College Campus Founded by 
Mary A. Burnham in 1877. Preparatory, graduating 
and special courses. Students accepted for final 


year of college preparation. Well-equipped gymna 
sium, special attention given to physical develop- 
ment. For catalogue address, 


MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Principal 


BRADFORD 
ACADEMY 


30 miles from Boston. 





122nd year 
Courses 


Two years’ Junior College. 

Three years’ College Preparatory. 

Special — Art, Music, Expression, 
Household Arts. Address 


Miss Marion Coats, A. M., Principal. 
Bradford, Mass. 











SSS 
For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE “RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 











The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS ANDO COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
NEW YORK AND VICINITY 





SCHOOL 


DWIGH FOR GIRLS 


Recommended by the Leading Colleges for 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 


Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 
Spacious Grounds for Games 


Alumnae cordially recommend Dwight because 
of the spirit which it inculcates: 
Frankness, Self-Control, Service. 
Write for illustrated catalog telling of the life of the 
school. References on request. 


MIss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


ightand Manor 


A Won-Sectarian Country Boarding School 
Ideally located on the Hudson less 
than an hour from New York, offering 
all of the Cultural Advantages of 
the City’s Art, Music and Drama. 
College PreparatoryCourse—Certif- 
icate recognized for College 
Entrance. 
Special Courses in Home-Making. 
Secretarial Work, Journalism and 
Kindergarten Training, Art and —_ 
schoo! 








Also Junior College for high 
graduates. 
Separate Cottage for Junior School. 


Biveic Catalogue, 


addre: 
EUGENE ‘". LEHMAN, DIRECTOR, 


Box 103, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
New York 


For General c Fo es hrm 





REW 


The Carmel School 
— for Girls 


Lake Gleneida, 49 miles from 





On beautiful 


New York. 600 feet elevation. High 
scholastic standing. Small classes. New 
building for Junior School. 60th year. For 


catalog address 
CLARENCE P. 
Box 614. 


McCLELLAND, President 
Carmel, New York 











CUDDER SCHOOL Fer Young Women 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. 


(A) Post GRADUATE COURSES: Secretarial; Do- 
pesto Science; Community Service. (B) Hien 
L. (C) Music @ PpERunesce, Address 


@ SsS3inin g 
School for Girls 


Upper and Lower Schools. Clara C. Fuller, Principal 
Lox 6-K, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York, 
New York 


fea Che Castle 


Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 

‘Se 960 Tarrytown- -on- Hudson, 
PUTNAM HALL pez, 
Ages 13 to 20. Prepares for all colleges. 23 ~4 m | hon ae ) 
lastic standards. Special one-year intensive course. Regular and 
ultural courses. 5-acre campus. Supervised athletics, sports, 
riding. Sleeping porches. Home atmosphere. Catak 


ELLEN CLIZBE LETT, A. B., Prin. Box 802 POUGHKEEPSIE, a. ¥. 









Airs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 & 346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
A delightful home for girls attending any pon Joss 
school, i 0. or studio. Elective Chaperonage. Ninth Year. 
Endicott 7 Open All Year. Catalogue. — now tor tas. 1926 


The BROWN SON School 


Sarees Denedee ant Gen Setons Ser Sot 








Post Grad y and Finishing Courses. Special 
Classes in oa French Conversation. 

MRS. ATWOOD VIOLETT 
22-24 East 91st Street, New York City 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





Southfield Point Hall 


beautifully located on 


A school for girls, 


Long Island Sound, one hour from New 
York City. Intensive college preparatory 
work. General and Secretarial courses. 
Music. All sports—winter, summer, land 


and water. Horseback riding. Limited en- 


rolment. Booklet on request. 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B.A., Principal 
12 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 











Scoville School 


FOR GIRLS 
Beautifully situated at 1006 Fifth 
venue, New York, facing Central 
Park, and the Museum of Art. 
Complete Academic, College-Preparatory and 
Advanced Elective Courses. 


Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 








eechwood ix. 


An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by years of selection. Many graduates 
occupy positions of responsibility. 
VERY young woman should be trained 
for social power and individual effi- 
ciency. This is the aim of Beechwood. It 
combines the advantages of country and 
city training. Junior College Depart- 
ments, College Preparatory, Music, Art, 
Magazine Illustration, Design, Fashion 
Illustration, Physical Education, Expres- 
Public School 


sion, Home Economics, 
Music, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnas- 
tics, Normal Kindergarten, Swimming 


Pool, Athletic Field. Gymnasium. Large 
new Pipe Organ. Rates Moderate. Cata- 
log. Address 

Beechwood School, Jenkintown, Pa. , Suburb of Phila. 














Norwalk, Conn. 
FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for 
General 


HILLSIDE 


45 miles from New York 

college entrance examinations, 

courses. Organized athletics 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. (Vassar) 
__WIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith) {Prine 


THE ELY SCHOOL 
For Girls Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


((jaksmere MRS. MERRILL’S 





School for Girls 
On beautiful suburban estate overlooking 
7 ong Island Sound, near New York City 
dddress, MRS. ME RILL 


ORIE NTA POINT, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


| ~ MIss BEARD’S SCHOOL | 


| A Country ScHoot NEAR New York 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY | 


MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Courses: Four years College, Two Years Finishing, Aca- 
demic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. Paris Branch. 

Write for c atalogue to The Reverend Mother 

New York 





Tarryto 


MARY IMMACULATE SCHOOL 


Eagle Park 
For Girls—oarding and Day 
100-acre Estate; 1 hour New York. 
Address, Sister Directress, 
OSSINING- ON-HUDSON. N. Y. 


— Brantwond Fall 


Country resident and day school, 28 migutes: from 
Preparation for the leading colleges. The best individual personal 
attention. ———— joc ation: accessibility, environment, heaith- 

emed ons whose daughters have re- 


eau 
mained four es more lozs on 
Ree pase BRONXVILLE. | 


"NOBLE SCHOOL | 


For Girls 6 to 14 
For information write Kathleen Noble Jerome 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Glen édlen 


For high-school girls or 
10 pores, | = a city by the sea 
studies al culture. Athletics. 
booklets end views address 


GLEN EDEN, ELMWOOD PARK, 


New York City 


50 Minutes from 
Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


e buildi 
bee te = . Choice of 
Select membership. $1300. For 





STAMFORD, CONN. 








Cathedral School of Saint Mary 
Garden City, Long Island, New York 
Box R. MiruMm A. Byte, Principal 








424 good schools and camps listed in 
this issue. Read the announce- 
ments carefully and write to the ones 
that interest you. They will gladly fur- 
nish you with additional information. 
Or if your problem is difficult, let us help 
you with our personal knowledge gained 
from visiting hundreds of camps and over 
1,000 schools in all parts of the country. 
There is no charge for this service. Write 
giving full details and enclose stamped 
return envelope. Address 

THE RED BOOK ‘MAGAZINE 





33 West 42nd St., New York City 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 





ote Mary gonSc "- 
\, 


Notzp for its successful col- 
lege preparation. General 
courses with electives in Art, 
Music, Literature. A coun- 
try school in college town 
near Philadelphia. All sports. 
Riding. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming pool. WuocuiFr, the 
graduate school. Srven 
Gastes, for girls 6-12. Write 
forcatalog, mentioning school. 
MR. AND MRS. H. M. CRIST 
Principals 
Swarthmore, Pa. 






Box 1532 , 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—GENERAL COURSES 
4 Two years advanced work. 

Modern Educational Standards. 
Spacious, well-equipped buildings. 
Unusual Program of 
Outdoor Life and Sports 
Located in beautiful section of the 
Alleghenies, in small residential 


town, easily accessible by train, 
motor and trolley. 


Ellen C. Keates, A.B., Principal 
Hollidaysburg Pennsylvania 


. = << eer i . : 
The Birmingham School for Girls 
Birmingham, Pa. ‘Thorough college preparation and courses 


for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool 
Catalog. Address Secretary, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Prepara- 
tory and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. 
Physical training, Outdoor sports, Horseback Riding, Swim 
ming. Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. R. 
Miss Janet Sayward, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 


[INDEN, HALL, ines 

















110 GIRLS 
In the far-fammed “Garden Spot” of Pennsylvanio 
Endowment permits tuition 


wasandipe rare. 
ont Pool, _—— academic 


Splendid equipment. 
$150. ae compen. | 4 bidgs. New Gym 


, sec rial, cultural and Pos Grad., ——_ Junior 
arias Attractive home life. Ticts au S ports. Catal 
F. W. STencen, Box 137, Lititz, Pa. (be = “to Phila 


Home Economics, Costume Design retarial, Expression 
Art, Music 4 « ge Preparatory. “New Gymnasium and 
Pool. Horseback Rid Songenial School Life. Ask for Catalog 


Mr. and Mrs. C. N.Wyant, Principals, Box 247, Bethiehem, Pa 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nurs 
ing. B.A. and B.S, degrees. Address Secretary 


RusseEL. SaGe CoLLece, Troy, 
St. FAITHS, SCH@L 
College Mh. 5... 


Country 
Home Science, el + Music 
Athletics. Excellent 
Rev. Charies H. L. Ford, 


Pishoptborpe | Manor 


advantages at moderate cost. 
Saratoga, N.Y 
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MLARCUM SCH@L 


At Bryn Mawr, ten miles from 
Philadelphia 
A suburban school with the advan- 
tages of out-door recreation and the 
opportunities of Philadelphia's best in 
Music, Art and Drama. 

Thorough preparation for girls going 
to Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Smith, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Wellesley and other Colleges. 

SPeciaL Courses IN ART AND MosIc. 

For catalog address 
Harcam School, Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
HEAD OF SCHOOL 

Mrs, Eprra Hatc#EeR Harcvm, B.L 

Mrs, L. May WixxIs, B.P., PRINCIPAL 


_CUMIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES _ 


St. Manys Hall 


A country school for girls 


College Preparatory. Gane, or 
Post-graduate courses. Also 
Art. Music, Home Economics, 
Secretarial Training. Planned 
for thorough work, happy school 
life and development of gra- 
cious manners and healthy 
bodies. Complete equipment in 
country on Delaware Kiver near 
New York and Philadelphia 
Gymnasium. Catalog. Under di- 
rection of Episcopal Church. 

SISTER EDITH CONSTANCE, 

Principal 


Box 420 Burtington, N. J. 














DARLINGTON 


For Young Women 


Since 1851 Darlington has been 
developing personality, vitality and 
efficiency among young women of 
the nation. Beautiful 60-acre estate. 
Junior College courses in Personnel 
Engineering. Secretarial, Domestic 
Science, Physical Education and 
Cultural Arts College Prepara- 
tory or High School courses. Gym- 





nasium, athletic fields, swimming 
pool, bowling alleys, riding and 
dancing. Catalog. 


CHRISTINE F. BYE, Principal 
Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 








PENN HALL 


1906 Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 1925 


School for Girls and Junior Conservatory of Music. 
Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood. Regu- 
lar and Special Courses. Accredited School of Music. 
Special classes for college preparation. Intensive 
training. 

New Arts Building and Auditorium completed 
hefore opening in September. Every dormitory room 
communicates with bath. Twenty-acre athletic field, 
twenty-five-acre campus, one-hundred-and-twenty- 
six-acre farm adjoining campus. 

May each year spent at seashore. Work not in- 
terrupted. Wholesome work and wholesome play 
make wholesome womanhood. Golf (nine holes), 
tennis, hockey, basketball, canoeing, horseback riding, 
track. Catalog and views upon request. Rates $900. 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Headmaster, Box R. 

















Me AND RAVIAN SEMINARY 


| 7a. Junior School. Seminaey. College. B A. and B. S. 
Art, Home Economi ian. 

Catalog and Book kof Views on Request 
President R. Riemer, Box R, 


“2 good ' school for. Girls.” 
entenary Fy}! informationon request. 
Weert 1ate pres. A. J. Trevorrow, Box 95, 
nstifute Hackettstown, N. J. 
"SOUTHERN STATES 


AVERETT COLLEGE For Young Wemen 


Founded 1839. H. S. and Jr. College Courses. 











credited Attractive new bidgs. Mod. Equip., ae” 
Swimming pool. Music, Home Econom., Secretarial, Art, 
Illus. catalogue and view book. James 


ge ge $465. 
P. Craft, A.M. (Harvard), Pres., Box RB, Danville, Va. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE and 
MARY BALDW IN SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG Estab. 1842 STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 
Term aw Sept forh In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsur- 
inate, modern Se a Courses: Collegiate, 4 years, 





ry, i Music, Art, Expression, 
yh Athletics. Gymnasium a and Field. Catale 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE fan'-caisi, 


One-year or two-year courses for H. S. divas ag — wd 
Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gym., Goll, 
Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate $700. 

Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


{AD Nes, 2S. cbool 


— —— 
‘ulture 
} ay sicilege Frepe reparation ite . cod pariotion aes 


Stuart | Hall, s "Saebam. Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—Eighty-second Session. 
Rich in tradition of the past; alive to the needs of 
the present. Thorough college er Outdoor 
sports. Address Mrs. H. N. Hills, A. B. Box R. 


Martha Washington College for ° Women 
Delightful climate. 2200 feet elevation. 6ist year. 2 years prepar- 
atory and 2 years college work. Strong departments Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Physical Education. J 
Science. All sports. References required. Terms 

C. D. Curtis, President, ‘Box R, Abingdon, Va. 














. 

Roberts-Beach School for Girls 

A charmingly situated country school near Balti- 
more, specializing on educational, art and personal 
development of its students. Featuring college prep- 
aration, general courses, music, art; separate de- 
partment for juniors; all supervised athletics. 
Catalog. 

LUCY ROBERTS, Ph.D., Principal 

Box 250 Catonsville, Md. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard courses:—A.B., B.S. in Home Economics, and 
B.M. in Music. Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten new buildings, 125 gocee. Our own 
farm and dairy. Catalog and book of Vie 

JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D., Box R, Frederick, Md. 
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(MARYLAND 


= COLLEGE - 





For Women | 


Advantages Courses | 
60 minutes from Literary Certificate 
Washington, near Domestic Science 


7 x Certificate 
oe = * Secretarial Certificate 
above sea. 2-acf Kindergarten Teach- 
wooded campus. Fire- ing Certificate 
proof stone buildings. Physical Education 
Private baths. Swim- Certificate 

| ming pool. All out- Music Certificate 
door sports Home- B.A. Degree 

. B. 8. Degree 
like atmosphere. Na- 8. O. Degree 
tional patronage. B. Mus. Degree 


For Catalog address: Box R 
| 


LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 















The 
now the home of the college 
chartered by 
confer all degrees. 
pine belt. A 













incomparable estate of the late George 
(formerly Mt. St 
the States of New 
Located in the famous health-giving 
truly magnificent 
under Catholic auspices for all 
For illustrated catalog address Sister Secretary. 





J. 





Gould is 
Mary's) 
Jersey and New York to 













home college conducted 
Christian denominations. 





















4 GA! RRIS SO 


dern Well- Le School on 
é ‘the Beautiful Green-Spring Valley” near Baltimore 
Location Favorable for Outdoor Sports and Horseback Riding. 
College Preparatory General Finishing, intermediate and Special Music and Art Courses 
For Catalog and Views address 


MISS MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Principal, Box R, GARRISON, MD. 


N, EQREST 


Country Estate 











KING-SMITH STUDIO sy" 


For young women. Music, languages, dancing, dramatic 
art; other art, academic or college subjects may be 
elected. Tuition TP TT to amount of work taken. 
MR. and MRS. GUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire. Ave.. Washington, D. ©. Dd. C. 


IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Two years of 
college work for High School Graduates. All athletics 
Riding, Tennis, Swimming, etc Addres 

The Secretary, 427 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington, D. c. 


School 


. T. MARGARET’S est 
_A Real School in the Nation's Capital 

for college, with special courses 

secretarial, and Comontis science. A echoes’ for serious 
4 - in 7 delightful -~_F - social 
training and howe atmos} sectarian. ie cag adr C55 

Mrs. Frank A. Gallup, To8k, Connecticel fee . Washington 

Write THE RED Book MAGAZINE for School 
information. Be sure to state whether 
for ~~ girl, age, location desired. Ad- 


dress Director, Department of Education. 
33 West 42d Street New York City 

















BSchool for Girls 


Appeals te discriminating mothers and com- 


mon-sense fathers. In finest residential sec- 
tion, with National Capital advantages. Grades, 
General Academic, College Preparatory, Junior 
College. Music, Art, Expression. Secretarial, 
Home Economics. Interesting social life, cul- 
aa * a influence. Athletics, Catalog. 
Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 
1535. "Eighteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 











__ WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 











AIRMON Tj 


SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS 

Courses: College Preparatory. Two Year College. 
Two year diploma courses in Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Business Expression, Costume Design. 

Educational Resources of Capital Utilized. 

26th year. Students from 45 States. 

, Catalog and full information on request. 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2107 S Street, Washington, 0. C. 








Chevy Chase School 


For Girts. Last y=" of high school; tre a advenged elective 
course. Special emphasis on music, art, a. 

campus; country life; advantages of the . ¢ ro” Address 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Box R, Chevy Chase Scheel, 1, Westiagten, 0. 0.¢. 


GUNSTO a ea HALL 


A school for girls. 1892. Preparatory and 
academic courses. Two — ry -* and college work. 
Music, Art. Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. 

Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 





) National Park 


















JAMES E. AMENT 
Ph.D., LL.D. 
President 
A National Board- 
ing School for Girls 
in the suburbs of 
Washington, D. C. 
Two-year Junior College 
with special and vocational 
courses. College Prepara- 
tory. 32 buildings. Send 
for descriptive catalog. 
Address Registrar, 
195, Forest Glen, Md. 








~~ For school and camp information address the —————: of Education, THE RED BOOK ; MAGAZINE 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


For Young Women 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 
50 Miles North of Atlanta 


Standard courses leading to the 
degrees of A. B., B.O. and Mus. B. 
Special students in music, oratory 
and art—household economics— 
secretarial branches and physical 
culture. 

Faculty of 40 college graduates— 
student body of 500, thirty states 
represented — non-sectarian, seven 
fraternities—Homelike atmosphere, 
democratic spirit, Student Self- 
Government. 











Combines best features of 
School, Club and Home 


Modern equipment. 96 acres, 32 
buildings, including up-to-date 
gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Healthful climate in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Out- 
door sports, riding, boating, etc. 


For Particulars address 


BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 








RENAU 














































































Ridge Mountains, four hours 











Southern Seminary J aitfaxs J weed 
For Girls In the Blue 
A School of Character from Washington, twenty minutes from 
For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. College Preparatory, 4 Two main line railroads. Thorough Colk 
years; seminary and collegiate, 2 years. Cultural tory and Elective Courses, with one vear of graduate 
advantages. Music, Art, Expression, Home Eco work Music Art, Expression, Home 
3 j nomics, Physical ] | Secretarial. 35 acres. Healthful climate 
Educationand Com- spring water. Riding, golf, field and water 
mercial Courses. Es- sports. $000. Catalog. 
pecially noted for | | 
Health, Home Life, | | ame } ae A a 
Character Build- 
ing. Gymnasium, Basic Station 
Riding. S8th year. || Waynesboro, Va. 
R.L. Durham, Pres. 
Box 973 | 
Buena Vista," Va. | 















College’ 















buildings express the enchantment and traditions of 




















near Washington. Coll 
tory and Cultural Courses. French 


= . Se is the language of the house. Home 
For Girls and Young Women | | atmosphere. The school is planned 

30 states 42nd year to teach girls how to study, to bring 
High School and ym College of recognized high them nearer Nature, to inculcate 
standards. Strong ~ulty. Music, Art, Expression ideas of order and economy, and 
Home Economics ‘Se retaria!l Courses. Magnificent offers a fixed rate. Separate cottage 
campus of great natural beauty enhanced by artistic fc girls under twelve Personally 


conducted summer tour of France 


the South. Outdoor sports in bracing mountain climate can be arranged. Catalogue 
(Intermont) Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Private MLLE. LEA H. BOULIGNY 
Baths. Select patronage. Christian influeffce. Catalog Box 53. Warrenton, Va. 
H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 145, Bristol, Va. 


FeVirginia, Intermont — | WARRENTON 


Country School 


| In the beautiful Piedmont Valley, 


ege Prepara- 























“VIRGINIA PARK" — overlooking the 55th Year. 
city of Bristol in the healthful moun- room has a bath attached. 
tain climate of ‘‘Old Virginia’’. Courses: unexcelled. Fine outdoor } 
























Modern new buildings, every 


Health record 
ife. Horse-back 


Accredited College Preparatory and Jun- riding. Swimming. and Gymnasium are 
ior College; Music, Art. Dramatics, given to every pupil without extra cost 
Journalism. Secretarial, Domestic Sci- 100-acre campus with beautiful lake and 
ence. Social Training. Character De- water sports. For catalogue and book of 
velopment. Students from 40 states and views oe ss: 

foreign countries. References required. -& Martin, Ph. D., Pres. 
Early application advised Box E, Bristol, Va. 


| 


| 
| 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 











Along the beach 


NATIONALLY patronized school of 
limited enrollment, emphasiz- 
ing the two-year Junior Col- 

lege and four-year High School 
courses. Special work in Art, Music, 
Expression, Home Economics, Secre- 
tarial Training and Normal Course 
in Physical Education. 

Ideal location on Gulf of Mexico. 
Healthful, delightful climate. Spa- 
cious campus with beautiful modern 
buildings. All sports. Swimming. 
Riding. For catalog write President 
Richard G. Cox, Box W, Gulfport, 
Mississippi. 


GULF PARK 


A SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 

















Virginia College 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

A standardized Junior College. Two 
years accredited college work permits en- 
trance into junior year of leading colleges. 
Intensive elective courses. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression. Domestic Science, Secretarial Train- 
ing, Journalism, Library Methods. 

Stately buildings and inviting wooded 
campus reflect the charm and dignity of one 
of the South’s leading schools. Healthful 
and happy school days with horseback rid- 
ing, golf and tennis. 

MATTIE P. HARRIS, President 
MRS. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, V. P. 
Box F Roanoke, Virginia 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE ‘sc 


Select school. 64th session Convenient to 
Washington. Music, French, Secretarial Courses. 
Out-of-door Sports Enter any time. 


Address Registrar, Box 75, Warrenton,Va. 














Viner, Danville. 
FOR GIRLS. 


Randolph- Macon Institute F°e%.S' 





College preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to 
go to college Vocal and Instr get oe 1Si and Expression 
Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Bra ¢ Randolph-Macon 


System. Rates $500. Catalog A idress JOuNC. SIMPSON. A.M... Principal 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY “Wikcinix™ 


For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. College Preparatory. Literary and Business courses. 
Music, Art, Languages. Domestic Science. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, outdoor exercises Terms, 2500 For 
catalog. address Box 280. Katharine Glass Greene, Pres. 


. TW A Girl's school of- 
ASHLEY HALL 4,27) Sag 
riety of courses, including college preparation, and 
normal courses in Kindergarten and Physical Training. 
Modern wre Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. 
Catalogue. Addre 
Mary V. McBee. M. “a. Principal, Box R, Charleston, §. C. 


SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL *°Y3;2F° 


A college preparatory school for girls. Strong amas 
course. Piano, violin and voice instruction Athletics, 
borseback riding. physical training 


Mrs. W. T. Poynter, Principal, 
Box 7218, Shelbyville, Kentucky 


CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 


For girls and young women. Est. 1884. Junior College 
and High School. Accredited. Music, Art. Home Eco- 
nomics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. 5 build- 
ings. Athletics. Swimming. Rates $500-$750. Catalog. 
Dr. J. W. Malone, Pres., Box R, Cleveland, Tennessee. 


St. Mary's Fem 

° Tennessee 

Founded 1873. Bisho Theres F. Gailor, President Board of 

Trustees. Home and y Scho Primary—College pre, tory— 

Music. Mild climate. Outdoor tite. Ample grounds. Modern buila- 

ings. Limited enrollment. 
Helen Augusta Loomis, 1257 Popular Bivd. 
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WESTERN STATES 


DOR HALL 


School for Girls 





College Preparatory. 
General Course. Music. 
Art. Outdoor athletics. 
Roof playground. Swim- 


ming pool. Horseback 
riding. Modern fireproof 
buildings. 


Write for catalog to 
Miss FREDONIA ALLEN 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Ferry Hall || 


A school which appeals to girls preparing for 
leading colleges and to high school graduates de 
siring advanced courses. The broadening interests 
acquired at Ferry Hall enrich the daily life and 
contribute to a happy. useful womanhood 

Attractive campus extends to beach front on 
Lake Michigan. Suburban to Chicago. Splendid 
gymnasium, swimming pool, all outdoor sports. 
Horseback riding. 57th year. Catalog 
MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 331, Lake Forest, Illinois 









































Frances Shimer School ?*5ie: fae 


For Girls and Young Women. 9 modern buildings, 


new college dormitory. Campus 25 acres. College 
department two years with diploma Four years 
academy work. Home Economics. Music. Art. Golf. 
Hockey. 73rd year. Term opens September 9, 1925. 
Catalog. Address 


Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
Box 653, Mt. Carroll, 
IHlinois 

















ment plus the charming dignity of the 


years preparatory 
tarial. Horseback riding and outdoor sports. 
required. 


WARD-BELMONT 


For GirRLsS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Excellent academic standards, extensive grounds, the most modern and complete equip 
South, 
work to meet individual needs. 
Special emphasis on Literature, Expression, Physical Training, Domestic Science, Secr« 
Swimming pool and gymnasium 
Applications for 1925-26 should be made at once. 


WARD-BELMONT, Belmont Heights, Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 


Ward-Belmont offers 2 years college, 4 
Strong Art and Music Departments 


References 


Booklets on request. Address 























ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Professional 


Public Speaking, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Secretarial and Physical Education. New Gymna- 
sium with pool. Six buildings. All athletics. For catalog 
address Hlinois Woman's College, BoxD, Jacksonville, Il. 


Starrett School for Girls, Chirago 


Fall term begins Sept. 23rd 
find year. Ac tb College-Preparatory and Junior 
College courses. ‘ully accredited. repares for all | 
colleges and universities. Write for catalog and book 
of views —Address Box 24, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, III. 


Episcopal. FOR LITTLE GIRLS of all denomina- 
tions. Ages 5 to 14 Motherly care. Moderate 
Rate. Also ST. MARY'S for girls 14 to 21. Ac- 
credited High School; and Vocational Courses— 
positions for graduates. Either Catalog of Dept. R. 


Dieta » SCHOOL 


training in Music, Art, 





For Girls 


ist grade thru Junior High School. Boarding 
grounds in finest — diatricts 
ay French, Music 
sgerate Tats A gS School: 
Ellis Ave., 


At reco: oa Academy 
and Junior College 
Art, Dramatic Art, Home Economics, 
Secretarial Courses. Athletics and otherstudent 
activities. Modern buildings. Beautiful grounds, Limited regis- 
tration. Illustrated catalo: and views, free, upon request. Address 
Box R. B.. Gratton Hall. Fond du iss. 


Milwaukee - Downer Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An accredited high school. 
Girls prepared for all colleges. General courses, 
music, art, domestic science. Catalog. 
Miss Anna A. Raymond, A.M.., Principal. Box R. 
te St. Paui’s Distinctive Schooi for girts 
Oak Hall 72nd year. Boarding and Day. Col- 
lege preparatory, general, domestic 
science courses. Music and dramatic 
arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. Big new gymnasium. | 
Numbers limited. Attractive home life. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. 
R. A. Moore, Principals, 582 Holly Ave.. St. Paul, Minn. 


AKELEY HALL, A School for Girls 


Healthful and picturesque location on Lake Michigan. 
College preparatory and general courses. Individual at- 
tention. Outdoor sports and systematic physical train- 
ng. For illustrated year book address The Principal, 
May Helen Yerkes, Box 345-R, Grand Haven, Mich. | 


care; home by Beata 
Dromatic art, home ye 
Miss Aline R. Sherwood, A 


GRAFTON HA 
for GIRLS ¥ 








COLLEGES AND UNIVERSIT! es 


Rockford College for Women 
A college of distinguished graduates. A. B., B. S., A. M. de- 
grees. Campus of 10 wooded acres on Rock River. All girls 
articipate in athletics. An areae college with many student 


tivities. Write for PLD Pres book of views. 
csident, Box R.B., Rockford. Ill 


m. A. 











whether for boy or girl, age, 











1A Select School eaates 
Girls for Leading Colleges 


Also offers the first year of College Courses 

Healthful location with superb view of mts. Alt. 
2300 feet. Steam heated buildings. Small classes, 
individual attention. Teachers with college degrees 
Piano, voice, violin, harmony, art, home economics. 
Physical culture, horseback riding, outings at Camp 
Greystone. For catalog address 
Jes. R. Sevier, D. D., Pres., Box C, Hendersonville, N. C 


FASSIF ER 





50 minutes from St. Louis 
One of the oldest and 


f most progressive colleges for 
women in the Southwest 
Founded 1827. Two and 
four year courses. Liberal 
Arts, Fine Arts and Voca- 
tional departments. 
Excellent Music School 
Special courses in Home 
Economics, Art, Oratory and 
Business. 158 acres. Swim- 
ming pool, golf. Catalog. 


~ JOHN L. ROEMER, D.D., President 
Roemer Hall Box 1025, St. Charles, Missouri 


HARDIN Young Women. Seed year. 


Accredited, eptopet. Two year goltese with high hool_ de . 
Modern Dormitories, Gymnasium, Swim: ming Te ae. Athletic Fiel 
Music, Art, Bapreccion, Home Economics, . Ete 

Three hours from St. Lowia 


fe Catalog, adders, » Secretory Hardin urdin College, Ut Mesics, Missouri. 


St Mary-of-the Woods 


Qunings College for Women. Conservatory of Music, School « 
Art Copeniostonsd High School for Giris. Gymnasium, w. -— By 

Riding, Tennis, Golf, ete. Addre: 

The Ravaline Box 200, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Est. 1898. College preparatory and general courses. Strong 
on fundamentals. Much personal attention. Large athletic 




















A Junior College for 


Sant. c. 





field. Upper and Lower Schools. Address 
Manager, Columbus School for Girls, 
See... __._ i 
HARCOURT SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Genera! and College Preparatory Courses. 
MISS HARRIETTE MERWIN, Principal GAMBIER, OHIO 


Ghe SMEAD SCHOOL 
Est.1884 


School. Boarding department 
preparatory courses, ac- 
Music and Art are made 
development. Physical 
Outdoor dramatics and 








Boarding oe — 
limited. Excellent college 
credited by al) colleges. 
factors in each student's 
education, Home Economics. 
sports. vans for catalog. 


oledo, Ohio 








~ Fe ANDERSON, i ~~ 
2017 School PI 








Write THE Rep Book MAGAZINE for Camp 
and School information. Be sure to state 
location 
desired. Address Director, Department 
of Education. 


33 West 42d Street New York City 











Columbia Institute 
A Distinguished School for Girls and Young Women 


followed 
In 
Fine climate and health record 


Four years high school 


Episcopal 
Special courses 


by two years of college. 
dividual work. 
For 90 years it has combined the charm and 
dignity of the South with the highest scholar 
ship. Athletic games, riding, tennis, swimming 
Delightful environment. Moderate rates. For 
catalog address Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, Pres., 


Box M, Columbia, Tenn. 











PACIFIC COAST STATES 


for GIRLS 


N ideal resident and day school in an ideal 
location. Junior College and College 
Preparatory courses with separate school for 
younger girls. Accredited to all colleges. Spec- 
ial opportunities in Music, Art, Expression and 
Home Economics. Eight acres of beautiful 
grounds. All outdoor sports, swimming pool. 
Fine, new buildings. Write for Catalog A. 
ica Smith Vance, Fredrica de 
Jessica de. Laguna, 


333 South Westmoreland Avenues 
LOS 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


An old California day and resident school 
with splendid new buildings rhirty-first 
year. Fail term opens October 6th. Reserva 
tions now being accepted. School of Ex- 
pression (College (Grade) Specializing in 
Voice and Diction; Literary Interpretation 
Story-telling; Dramatics; Journalism; Mu 
sical Dept. Academy, an accredited High 
School in class “A.” Junior School, Write 
for catalog C. 
Summer School opens June 16th. 


Helen A. Brooks, A. M., Director, | 





5353 West Third Street, Los Angeles 











ORTON SCHOOL Giris 


In delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study all winter. 

College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, Gymnas 

tics, Riding, Tennis. 36th year. Accredited. Write for catalog 
Anne B. Orton. Prinet pel. Pasadens. Cal. 





WRIGHT SEMINARY! 


ANNIE 





Washington 
founded in 1884. 
building opened September 1924. 
Campus of ten acres overlooking Puget Sound 
College preparatory and general courses. Inte! 
mediate and primary departments. Music, Art. 
Home Economics, Secretarial Courses All ath 
letics. Limited enrollment. Write for catalog. 

ADELAIDE B. PRESTON, B.L., Principal 


Tacoma 
An Episcopal 
New $500,000 


school for girls, 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 88 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 





leben 


best New Eng- 
modernized in 


Inheriting the 
land traditions, 
spirit and methods. Each boy's 
individual needs are studied to 
secure complete development 
through his studies, athletics 
and school life. Junior School 
for Younger Boys. Moderate 


fees. Catalogs on request. 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D. 
Headmaster 


13 High St., Suffield, Conn. 

















For earnest > Gam with college 


WORC CE ST if; R it ai 
ACADEMY 





} 


reaching prestige. 
Worcester spirit, 
“To achieve the 





Est. 1833 honorable.’ 
} For catalog address The Regis- 
| trar, Worcester, Massachusetts 





CHAUNCY. HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and other scientific schools. 
Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, Principal, 
557 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square.) 


ALLEN-CHALMERS 


A Military School in the country. Nine miles from 
Boston. Graduates in leading colleges. Upper and 
lower Schools. All athletics. Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D., 425 Waltham St., W. Newton, Mass. 


DUMMER ACADEMY 


a 


163rd year 


limited number of boys; 

Carefully directed athletics. 

ratic ideals Upper and 
South Byfield. Mass 


A preparatory school for 
wholesome country location 

Supervised study and dem« 
Lower School Moderate fees 





| pinnienneh 
Pioneer Modern 
in Rapid, Equipment, 
Thorough Suburban 
College Location 
Preparation All Sports 
MILFORD #2 
Preparati 


Years of Success in saving time for 
— preparing for Yale, Harvard, 
rinceton and Other Colleges. 


For new catalog and college entrance record address 


S. B. Rosenbaum, Box 103, Milford, Connecticut 











ROX BURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. Sound Instruction by the 
Tutorial Method. All field, gymnasium and track sports. 
A. R. SHERIFF, Headmaster CHESHIRE, CONN. 


RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL 


A school in the foothills of the Berkshires 
limited to fifty boys. Six forms, Col- 
lege preparatory Two oo from New 
York. Splendid health record 

THEODORE 


C. JESSUP, Headmaster, RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 

> COLLEGE 
CARMEL HALL pntanitoay 
Enrollment limited to sixty boys 
Convenient to New York City. 





JUNIOR 
SCHOOL 

Country home school. 
Individual instruction. 
Address: Raiph W. Crane, B8.A., Headmaster 
Academy Hill, Strattord, Connecticut. 


Sc bool for 


MeTervan $202! 


A father and mother’s care in their own home 
Thorough preparation for Taft, Hotchkiss, ete. 


Summer A". angp cas song Island Sound 
Cc. C. McTernan, 06 Colu: mbia Bivd., WATERBURY, CONN. 
WILLISTON 4: 224d shoot for bors 
whose parents desire the 


best in education and care at a reasonable cost. Prep- 


aration for all colleges. 








Address Archibald V. 
Mass. 


Junior School for young boys. 
Galbraith, Principal, Box R, Easthampton. 








_MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES 





whe HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINCETON 


Formerly 


—" 
Princeton Tutoring School 
Prepares Prepares 
je Thorough and Successful “ 
College Preparation 
Princeton 8 Pp Princeton 
Excellent Residence Accom- 
Hervard |] modations and Recreational |} Yale 
aes Opportunities. 
Williams Superior type of instruction Cornell 
for older boys preparing not 
Dartmouth only to pass entrance exam- Brown 
ini inations but to carry college 
Unive‘ Pa. work with credit Colgate 
SPecIAL SUMMER SESSION —" 











For Illustrated Catalog Address 





Bordentown 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation 
for college or business. 
Efficient faculty, small 
classes, individual atten- 


Zz 


ticn. Boys taught how 
to study. Supervised 
athletics. 41st year. 





For catalogue, address 
€Betore After —p> 
COL. T. D. LANDON 
Principal and Commandant 
Drawer C-28 Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 














JOHN G. HUN, Ph. 0., 101 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 
A country boarding 


SEVERN SCHOOL (arccick boys: 


Ideal location on Severn River near Annapolis. Prepares 
for College, West Point and Annapolis. Exceptionally thor- 
ough work given and demanded. Students taught how to 
study. Water sports and all athletics. Limited to fifty 
Catalog. Rolland M. Teel, Ph.B., eee a Md. 














interwoven in class-room and laboratory. 


The course 

» Curriculum includes mathematics, 
construct motors, 
the electrical field at once. 


proof dormitories, dining hall, 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 




















A speeial technical school with concise but comprehensive course in Electrical Engineering. | 
eliminated. Thorough knowledge of underlying principles emphasized. Theory and practice are closely 


Electrical Engineering in One Year 


is designed for earnest, ambitious young men of limited time and means. 
mechanical drawing and intensive shop work. 
install wiring, test electrical machines. 


Bliss men hold responsible positions throughout the world. Thoroughly equipped fire- 
laboratories and shops. 
the most interesting city in the world. Established 1893. 


306 Takoma Avenue 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 
and special courses. Special school for Juniors. Horse- 
manship under instructor of Equitation. Catalog and 
wa a 


RC. M. LORENCE, Supt., Box 404, Wenonah, N. L 





Non-essentials 


Students 
Graduates are qualified to enter 


Prepare for your profession in 
Send for catalog. Address 


Washington, D. C. 


















For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New ' York : City. 











RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


swimming. 
State boy's age and aim 


PRINCETON 


number ¢ pupilsand f 


The Red Book Magazine 


! MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 








Saint John’s School 


A College Preparatory School with a mili- 
tary system that develops manliness, obedience 


Business course. Separate school 
for younger boys. Extensive campus in the 
hills. Well-planned recreation and athletics. 
Riding School with excellent stable of horses 
Swimming pool. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue. Address 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 96 Manlius, New York 


eS 


ind honor 















a eye 
New York Military Academy 
P. O. Box —11 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
1889—1925 
A School of Distinction 
Where boys are taught self- 
reliance and self-control. 
INFANTRY CADET BAND 
CAVALRY R. O. T. C. UNIT 
(A visit is cordially int ited) 


2, a 
Vitbtin J Aacrd 
Ss. M. 


ie endowed 
school for boys 


Entrance 


| PEDDIE 


Emphasis on preparation for College 
Board Examinations. Boys from 30 states. Grad- 
uates now in 26 colleges. 60-acre campus. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Athletics for every 
boy. Six Forms including two grammar grades 
60th year. Booklets. Address 

ROGER W.SWETL AND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 6-F Hightstown, N. J. 


Brigadier-General, D. 
Superintendent 









or. . 
New Me moral Recitation Hall 


ENNINGTON 


A school for boys, founded in 1838. Prepares for 
college or business. Instructor for every 10 boys. 
10-acre athletic field, fine modern gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Library, fraternities, musicalor- 
ganizations. 26-acre campus. 8miles from Prince- 
ton in historic Jersey hillcountry. Write for “The 
Pennington Idea.”’ Francis Harvey Green, A.M., 
Litt.D. -Headmaster, Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 





















The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied military training and discipline, just 
enough to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD fx SCHOOL 


TARY 
orderliness, cleanliness and —— reliance. The 
school with the personal tou 42 miles 
from New York, miles from ‘Philadelphia. 
For catalog, ¢ address 
Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 618, Freehold, N.J. 





college _ preparation. 159th year. Teachers who 
Fine School spirit. Strong Athletics including 
Home-like dormitories. Many cultural opportunities. 


Catalogue. 
William P. Kelly, Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Excellent 





BLAIR * Sisters" 


Founded 1848. Imposing buildings fully equipped 
Thorough instruction. Lower School for younger boys. 
Endowed. Write for catalog. John C. Sharpe, LL.D., 
Headmaster, Box S, Blairstown, N. J. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
J. B. Fine, Headmaster 
Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
iom from rigid class organi- 
Special attention to 
ist yoar. 


zation. Excellent quaipment. 
athletics and moral welfare. New gym. 
For catalog address Box G, Princeton, 






































The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
Established 1870 
Specializing in the last two 
years of preparatory work. 
Sound Academic Training. 


Small Classes. Individual 
Attention. Tutoring. Cer- 
tificate Privileges. Athletics, 


including Crew. 
For catalog address 


The Registrar, Cascadilla School 
Box 138 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cook Academy 


Fifty-second year. Prepares boys for college ot 
business careers. Graduates are successful in lead 
ing colleges. In Finger Lake region with splendid 
health record. All body-building athletics. Swim- 
ming pool, Christian influences and training 
Music advantages. For catalog. address The 
Principal, Box R, Montour Falls, New York. 























OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 

A school that really fits boys for higher education or 
business. College preparatory with high standard of 
academic work. Small classes insure individual instruc 
tion. Military training, together with physical culture 
and athletics inculeates manly bearing and promptitude. 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Junior Hall for boys 
under 13. Catalog. William Addison Ranney, A. M.. Prin. 


tre STORM KING shoo 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
A Progressive Cofewe Pr ory Sehoo! 
Attractive On Outdoor Ete ay from Sow York. 

Catalog and B; ~~ Views on Requ. 
Alvan E Duerr, » Cornwall on an Hudson, N.Y. 


IRVING SCHOOL &, 


In beautiful, historic Irving country. 88th year. Pre- 
pares for college and technical schools. Modern plant, 
complete equipment. . pos swimming pool. All 
athletics. Catalog. Addre: 

Headmaster, Box 932, Tarrytewn- on-Hudson, WN. Y. 


STONY BROOK Siz" 


School for Boys 
Small classes, college trained faculty. Prepares for 
leading colleges. Character building. Unusually fine 
equipment in grounds and buildings. All sports. Catalog. 


Address Box R, Stony Brook, N. Y. 


- The Raymond Riordon School 


Highland, Ulster County, New York 
Primary thru College Preparatory. Thorough academi- 
cally—sane in athletics—halanced in study—work—play. 
Individual development of each boy. Catalog 


EEKSKILL 


Military Academy. Established 1833. 

College preparatory. Long, enviable record 
Certificate privileges. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Address Principals, Box R-6, _Peekskill N. Y 








MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Busi- 
ness. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training and ath- 
letics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake location. 
Address A. E. Linder, A.M., Principal, Box 62, Mohe- 
gan Lake, Westchester County, New York. 


DE LA SALLE SCHOOL 


Seven Miles from Utica Boys, 10 to 16 


Catholic Soaring, School Boys 
Qanducted by postheny of the er bent From 6th to 


hb grades inclusive. ‘erms, 
Brother 














~The SWAVELY School 


A school giving special preparation for the 
leading colleges of the country, including West 
Point and Annapolis. One hour from Wash- 
ington. A delightful suburban location com- 
bined with advantages of National Capital. 
Lower school for younger boys. Close asso- 
ciation of boys with masters. Interesting trips 
to historic places. Athletics to appeal to every 
boy—five fields, track, tennis, horseback rid- 
ing, gymnasium. For catalog address 
E. SWAVELY, Principal 


Box R. anassas, Virginia 











THE ORATORY SCHOOL 


College preparatory school for the sons of 
gentlemen. 

Conducted by the Oratorian Fathers. 
Classes taught by competent laymen. 
Preference given to applicants to Lower School. 
Apply to Headmaster, 
___Dept. A, Summit, New Jersey 


Gettysburg Academy 


A school for 110 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful loca- 
tion near mountains. All athletics and sports. New swim- 
ming pool. Junior dormitory. $450 to $550. 98th year. 
Catalog. Address Headmaster, Box K, Gettysburg, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREP 


Preparation for all Universities. Character and manliness 
our definite aim. Modern buildings, gym., pool and 
quarter mile track. i athletic coaching for all. 
W. R. TOMLINSON, M. + j, Somanva.Ls, 8. Ss. 
Write for Catalog. "Box 4s. Swarthmore 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical school. Expert faculty 


Preceptorial system teaches boy how to study, to recog- 
nize his own abilities. All outdoor sports. Gymnasium 
Swimming pool. A good place for your boy. Address 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, jr., President, Box 842, Saltsburg, Pa. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


120th year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams 
1l teachers for 100 select boys. Champion athletic teams, 
Tennis. %-mile track. Golf links available. Concrete 
pool and skating J pond. Catalog. James R. Hughes, A.M., 
Princeton ‘85, . Bellet Pa. 


St. Luke’s Scbool 


Founded 1863 Experienced teaching staff, 

beautiful and healthful location, near Phila., 30-acre campus, fine 

en, gymnasium, swimming-pool, athletics and school 
irit appeal alike to parents and |ovs. Illustrated Catalo 


Charles Henry Strout, M.A., H'dm’st’r, Box B, Wayne, Pa. 


FRANK aoe ARSHALL 


College in 25 Years. 
; B - Ly A aay Ne ar Sports. Moderate Rates. 
Catalog on Request. 





Prepares Boys tor 
College or Business 


haracter influences, 
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FOR THE BOY WHO WANTS TO MAKE GOOD 


Splendid Record of Graduates in College, 
Technical Schools and Life Occupations. 
Extensive Campus and Equipment. 
Gymnasium, Athietic Field, All Sports. 
Wholesome Influences. Good Business Courses. 
Moderate Rates. 

Separate Junior School with Home Care. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 
OSCAR _S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal 
Box 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 














E. M. HARTMAN, A. M., Pd. D., Principal, Box R Lancaster, Pa. 








MILITARY 


FORK UNION Xckvemy 


Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Pre- 
pares for college or business with thorough mili- 
tary training. Strong faculty of experienced Chris- 
tian masters. $200,000 recently spent on new bar- 


racks, gymnasium, etc. Complete equipment for 
all sports. Aided and inspected by War Dept. 
R. O. T. 28th vear. Send for catalog. Address 
Col. N. J. Perkins, President, Fork Union, Va. 

















RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


Work endorsed by colleges and universities. Beautiful 
and healthful location. Military departments. Athletic 
grounds, new gymnasium and swimming pool. Terms $450. 
For literature and further information, address Col. Wm. 
R. Phelps or Col. E. Sumter Smith, Box R, Bedford, Va. 


(TP bristcburch 


The Ma ke. YS” SCHOOL on Ure. 
estuary of C Bia 
a sb boys 9 to ib years. $100, wy i pidings- 


95 Gis ts or cata on request 








Robert, Box 64, Oriskany, New York 
. QE the reguirements Of the TG 
For boys 6 to M. English University — 


Prepares for. r a ot college pre paretory schools. 
ous arrett Ester. Sox R, Tarrytown, WN. Y. 


Carsen | Long Institute 


A Military Preparatory School. 88th Year. From 4th Grade to Col- 
lege. In the mountains midway between New York and Pittsburgh. 
Boys taught how to learn, how to labor, how to live. Separate Junior 
School. Individual instruction. A builder of men. Terms, $400. 
Camp and Summer Session, $165. Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


NAZARE-EE.HALL 


toric — os 


Gy ——_ a Pool, = te mls 
Rev. A. D. Thaeler, D. D., Headmaster. Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. 
For school and camp information address the 














meas Military Institute 


Mississippi. Vicinity of Birmingham, Memphis and New 

Select. Ideal home. Limited enrollment. Small 

Individual attention. Well equipped, mdern, swim- 

OY Junior department. 
D.,T 


All athletics. 
Geo. W '. Chapman, A.M., Ph upelo, Miss. 


Hills 
Orleans, 
classes. 
ming pool, 
Terms, SAIS. 


GuLF CoASsT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


‘round. Healthful and levis. 
‘Ath: 


err Our graduates 
| eee Fg a ua 
arvard, West Point and Annapolis. 
department 
4. Non-sectarian 


m, waters 
campus for 
Woes for catal 


rr 
ys 7 to 


SOUTHERN STATES 









CHESTNUT HILL 


A boarding school.in the open country. 
Not far from Philadelphia. 


SUPERVISED ATHLETICS FOR EVERY BOY 


Complete college preparatory Careful supervision of 
health. Indoor swimming pool. Tennis courts, golf 
links. (Close and personal contact with faculty An ex- 


cellent school at a moderate rate, Catalog on request. 


T. R. HYDE, M.A. (Yale), HEADMASTER, 
Box A Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 


For Catholic boys. Conducted by priests of Augus- 
tinian Order. On Lincoln Highway, 24 miles from Phila. 
163 acres. New buildings. Gymnasium. Lake. Super- 
vised athletics. Specia! for 8th grade boys Catalog. 
Address Reverend Thomas A. Kiley, 0.S.A., Malvern, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


108 years of service. College courses and degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce, Finance. 
Separate preparatory school for younger boys. 


Chartes £. Hyatt, President, Box 128, Chester, Pa. Pa. 
Preparatory 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY §2::!'s::, 


Accredited. Smal! classes. Cottage dormitory system. 
Moderate rates. 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box R. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY 


A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home 
atmosphere. Ideally located in the healthful mountainous region 
near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; Strong Ath- 
letics; Gymnasium; All Outdoor Sports. Address 
Curtis E. Coe, Principal, Box C, Factoryville, Pa. 


College 


Founded 
1868 


Greenbrier 


MILITARY SCHOOL 








Near the famous Whi 
C. & O. Railway. 
costing $300,000.00 under gonate gotten. 
absolutely thorough instruction 

Lule promoting physical development and leadership 
Al ——, expert coaches. Charges, $600.00. 


Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin., 
Lewisburg, 


Springs on ——" ipo of J fe 
2300 a evel Fire r . 


Ace ale ac —- 
classes, military tri.in 
ualities 
Illustrated 





Box 2! Ww. Va. 


BLAC KSTONE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 





College » Preparatory and Business Administrative Courses 
Best at puGoenese. ern Pircorest Equipment. Ali Sports 
For Booklet address 


aided Lives 
COLONEL E. S. LIGON, IDENT, Box H. Blackstone, Va. 


BLUE RIDGE*'s:! 


Hw  popetipes preparatory school of high standards and resultful 
theds. Junior Dept. Located in Picturesque *‘Land of the Sky. 


dd J. R. Sandifer 
Box R. Hendersonville, Worth Carolina 


MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY 
-4 monty bo is Ginsnee qoenape 38 
discipline and phy 


sans” eR pt 


t, hand 





Shenandoah Valiey, near W: Modern 
All athletics, music. 27th year. $600. 


A. M., Pd. 0., Headmaster, Bex 45, Woodstock, Va. 


gymnasium. 


Howard J. Bencholt, 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


For academic work of recognized merit; for 
self-discipline, initiative, thoroughness; for a 
straight, healthy body and manly bearing. 
The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 














— of —s THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 
SOUTHERN STATES 


AUGUSTA 


. . 
Military Academy 
(Roller’s School) 
A modern school with a country location in the 
famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Endorsed 
by the Virginia Military Institute and other uni- 
versities. Army Officers detailed by the War 
Department. Junior R. O. T. C. $300,000 plant 
with absolutely fire-proof barracks All modern 

















STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


























An Ideal Home School improvements. Splendid athletic field. 300 acres. 
Cadet Band of 24 pieces. Able faculty of college 
for Manly Boys men. Small classes and individual instruction. Preparatory in grade, military in organization, 
\ | Supervised athletics. Rifle ay | wret a pening influence. Trains the character, mind, 
One tice under personal supervision. cnrollment limited body. @ patronage is nation-wide. 
Boys from 44 States last session. Bo a the to 275. Boys from 22 states and 4 foreign 67-acre campus of Blue Grass on main line 
= ‘20 years od | for’ the U ya from | countries last year Fifty-ninth session begins rellway; 9 stone and brick buildings erected by 
'o years on jer niver » September 23rd. Rates $650. S. Government. All manly sports, golf course, 
Government Ac Member of the Association of Military Colleges swimming pool. R. O. T. C. under army officers. 
i b and Schools of the United States = Thorough preparation for college and West 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracin - ‘oint on certificate. _English- Business Course for 
mountain air of the proverbially, healthfu Zor cetsles gtan Om et "Sia in boys not entering college. Junior school. Fixed 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. : came “ . charges 62. Send for catalog; give boy’s age 
Pure mineral spring water. High ne and grade. 
tone. Parental discipline. Separate building R d ] h -—M A d COL. C 
and special teachers for younger boys. Mil- ando ip acon Aca eny | - C. E. CROSLAND, President, 
itary training develops obedience, health, x 425, Front Royal. Va. Box 404, Columbia, Tennessee 















manly carriage. Shady lawns, expensively 
equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, ath- 
letic park. Daily drills and exercises in 
open air. Boys from homes of culture and 
refinement only desired. Personal, individ- 
ual instruction by our tutorial system. 
Academy sixty-four years old. Complete 
plant, full equipment, absolutely fireproof 
Charges, $700. Catalog free. Address 








A School for Boys with Military Training 



































COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
- A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal Ee ee scoala — 
| Box R, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. gifts make unusual advantages possible. $200,000 
——_—______— -—_—_ — —— Equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific MILITARY 
R .- — - ne a el Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. — 0. 34th ry opens September 22, be ACADEMY 
1925. For catalog addr A school planned to give each boy the greatest op- 
I R CHARLES L. MELTON. A.M., hn portunity for self-development. Cadets become active 
a Ts — mentally, sound physically, clean morally. College 
MILITARY ACADEMY gms — preparatory courens with satiltacy training ay 
control, co-operation an manly aring. van- 
Ages 5 to 14 F I H B i Bj R N E | tageously located in 8000 acres of rugged mountain 
, Military School country, ideal for camping and exploring. All ath- 
Making Men of Small Boys : sere " , np —— leties. Students from 30 tates. a 
Est 79. At foot o ue idge Mountains. st. 1868. Catalog. x R, wanee. ennessee. 
On the Cumberland Plateau, 83 1300 feet elevation. 4 hours west of Washington = te _ 
miles east of Nashville. 1200 Instructor for every ten cadets. Public speaking - —————— 
feet elevation. Kindergarten classes. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. All ath- 
through eighth grade. Military train- ace. =. 000 ee of the 4 es. B ] N G HA MILITARY 
» . > Sten Pes a absolutely fireproof. r the Association y 
A a iittary olteges and Schools of U. 8.” Catalog ow 
COLONEL M.A. HUDGINS, Principal ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





manly bearing. Man-making sports. 
Enrolment limited to 60. Teacher for 
every eight boys. Supervised night-study period. | 
Modern conveniences, mineral spring water, country 
environment. Cadets enrolled for school term, sum- 
mer, or twelve-month period. Rates moderate. 
Write for catalog and particulars. 

Maj.Roy DeBerry, Headmaster Col.L.L.Rice, President | 

x R, Bloomington Springs, Tennessee 


Box R, Waynesboro, Virginia. “The Land of the Sky’’ 

132 Years of Successful Training 
Superb location in world-fa- 
mous climate. Health record 
unsurpassed. Buildings one- 
story brick, on cottage plan, 
for safety, sanitation and serv- 
ice. Thorough training by ex- 




















pa NN . "O00 Reece perienced teachers, in small classes. R. O. T. C. 
—— y Unit. All athletics. National patronage. Lower 
enn e ~ Ss ec e SUPERIOR preparation for college or busi- School for boys 12 to 14. Address Box R. 
ness, insured by an experienced faculty, COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Emeritus 
, special study hours, modern classrooms, and COL. S. R. McKEE, Superintendent 














Military Institute laboratories. Unusually successful in training 


boys, with a staff that understands boys and 


how to teach them _ Efficient military training MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


and carefully supervised athletics develop sturdy 














bodies. Year ‘round outdoor sports, Mild, In the heart of the Bluegrass. 33rd year. College 
healthful climate. Gymnasium, swimming pool. ao ee EL ma ie tN ay 
a Ss uetics. ew mnasium. 
Moderate charges. Catalog. Rates $550. Catalogue, address Box 425, * . 
COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent Col. W. R. Nelson, Supt., Millersbury, Ky. 
Box 182. Sweetwater, Tennessee ?,  Aeademv 
Hargrave Military Academy 








— —— = = — Formerly Chatham Training School. 
Essentials of oducatinn without frills. Coll prepara’ and 
commercial cow $260,000. Not ..-—- tor ay » 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY || bernie ic Bite ton Cece. Ae. 
The South’s Leading Prep School for Quarter of a Century. ————————— — 


Six miles from Atlanta in foothills of Blue Ridge. Highest standards of scholarship, large, able faculty- 

Graduates certificated to colleges, Annapolis and West Point. R. O. T. C. under active army officer. 

Member Association of Military Schools and Colleges United States. Has Junior Dept. for boys 10 to | WHICH CAM P? 

13 years of age. Operates Camp Highland Lake, in “The Land of the Sky,"’ near Hendersonville, 

N. C., July and August. For catalogs, address Col. J. C. Woodward, College Park, Ga. Boys’ and girls’ camps have become the 
ve most popular branch of our educational 


system. Dr. Eliot, formerly of Harvard, 

said they constituted America’s greatest 
contribution to the educational systems 
of the world. There are good camps and 
bad. So THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE sent a highly-qualified observer to } 
visit several hundred of them. His re | 
A military academy of the highest standards, located 50 miles north of ports are a guide in your selection of 
Atlanta, in the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 1400 feet above sea level. the right camp for your boy or girl 

Thorough preparation for Universities, Government Academies } 
or Business. Strong faculty of experienced educators. Small classes; Write to our Camp Department (enclos- 
close personal supervision; parental discipline: corrective gymnastics. ing stamped envelope) and our Camp 
‘ Jair ok B.D. = £ Gt cae Pn rand @ fe z nm oes ormp, Director will advise you without charge. 
300 feet wide and two miles long; boating; swimming; fishing; hunting; | 
mountain-climbing: beautiful golf course. Flat rate of $894.00 includes | 
board, tuition, uniforms, laundry, books, and a weekly spending allowance. THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
For catalogue, address Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 
(Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. S.) 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
























































For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


ULVER 


On Lake Maxinkuckee 


From all parts of the country [~~ 
boys come to Culver—and | 
there acquire the c ulver spirit | 
of achievement in work and! 
play Hard study, manly 
sport—Culver’s able staff and 
progressive methods, plus the 
magnificent Culver equipment 
and boys go out with fresh 
enthusiasm and splendid phy 
















siques, prepared for any col 
lege M. C. A. and Hi Y 
Clubs. For catalog address _ 
The Dean's Office, 
Culver, Ind. 











A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Planned for thorough college preparation in 


an atmosphere honor, scholarship and 
Christian ideals. Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor- 
life and all 


of 


tunity for a beneficial outdoor 
athletics. Separate school for smaller boys. 
Summer school. Rev. Charles Herbert Young, 
S.T.D., Rector. For illustrated catalog and 
additional information address 

The Business Office, Howe, Indiana 





MILITARY SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school with military regime 
for alertness, erect carriage and discipline. Aim: 
to make soldiers, but men. Very small classes 
under manly, aggressive leaders. Boys imbibe the 
spirit of initiative. Vocational guidance. Complete, 
modern equipment. Special courses for young boys. 
Athletics. Rate $550. Catalog. 

Col. Clyde R. Terry, Pres., Box 13, Aledo, 






not 








DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BOYS under 15. A select school in the country. The 

many advantages offered make - -—— worthy of 
your investigation. Write for catalogu 

Address: DAKOTAH, Dakota. 

(100 miles N. W. from Chicag 


ELGIN <n 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
for passing college 


69th year. Unusually high record 
entrance examinations Gymnasium, 

swimming pool, athletic field. Athletics for every boy under 

expert coaches. Endowed, 

Stouffer, Supt., 





permitting moderate rates. 
Box B, Elgin, Ul. 


Address Karl R 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alten, Ill. Boys taught “*how to study."" 
Graduates enter college without ex- 
amination Also business courses. 
Character Training APPLY EARLY. 


For CATALOG, address: —President. 


AN ARGA Miltary School 
ACCREDITED. Trains for character. 
equipped buildings. 85 miles south 

moderate 





4 modernly 

of Chicago. 

Endowed—hence expense. Catalog:-— 

COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. 








OLORADO usvensrry erry Pann 


MILITARY SCHOOL 

‘Sut in the healthy, invigorating air of 
utdoor Sports all the year round. 
M.A., Principal, 1984 So. Columbine St. 


For manly boys of all 
the Rocky ooo 
Rev. Canon Holoran 











New Mexico Military Inctitute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R.O.T.C. Dry, bracing olimate, 3700 ft. alti- 
tude Every boy rides. Moderate rate 

Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box S, Roswell, N. M. 


VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming via Cody — Thorough 
college preparation. 8000-acre, completely 
equipped western ranch. Intensive instruc- 
tion by college graduates to meet college 
entrance requirements, with real ranch 
and mountain life. Each boy has his own 
horse. Polo, Trapping, Rifle Range, Ath- 
letics. Week-end saddle trips. Catalog. 
Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 70 East 45th 
Street. New York City. 


















bed 


For school and camp information address the 














WESTERN STATES 





At Western Reserve Academy, an 
endowed school for boys, hard 
work, eager play and a character 
building curriculum combine for 
effective college preparation. 


Located at Hudson, Ohio, in an 
atmosphere of wholesome sim- 
plicity, Western Reserve Academy 
has inspiring traditions which 
help to teach every pupil the value 
of co-operation and the 
meaning of responsibility. 
For terms and catalogue write 
Headmaster 


= Rocerve Academy 
















41st YEAR 


giA 
ILITARY INSTITUTE 


A working, progressive school which develops 
initiative and leadership Essentially college 
preparatory, but fits for business life. A military 
system that produces healthy, active bodies and 
erect, manly carriage. Our ideal: The scholarly 
gentleman with sound moral character and right 
principles. Long, enviable record. Finest social 
and recreational! activities. Summer Camp, July- 
August. Member Ass’n Military Colieges and 
Schools of U. S. For catalog address Col. 
Orvon Graff Brown, President, Box 253. 


GERMANTOWN DAYTON, OHIO | 
OHIO Matt 


History—Ninety-one years of success in 
educating boys. 
Organization—College 
academic. Small classes. 

for younger boys. 
Athletics—Gymnasium, 
Systematic instruction 
Location—Suburban. 1000 ft. 
Write for catalogue. 
M. HENSHAW, Supt., 
Box wn “College Hill, Cincinnati, 


MORGAN PAR 


College Preparatory. Separate grade school. 




























preparatory and 
Lower school 


Swimming pool. 


elevation. 


Ohio 
MILITARY | 
ACADEMY | 


Experi- 


enced man teacher for every ten cadets. Supervised 
recreation and athletics for each boy. 20 acres in country 
surroundings. 52nd year. Catalog. Col. D. Abells, 


Supt., Box 1825, Morgan Park, Chicago, III. 


FOR BOYS—under 15 years. “ACCRED- 








ITED.” Character First. On Lake—hour 
north of Chicago. Semi-Military. Athletics. 
Catalog. Box R Lake Forest, 


» Develops red- 

Missouri Military Academy at 5 San 

ican*’manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military 

and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 

ceptional. Forcatalog address Cox, E.Y. BURTON, Pres. 
MissouRl, Mexico, Box 124. 















sturdy, keen- 
ciean - minded. 


Clear-eyed, 
minded and 
Resourceful, courteous, 
pendable and honest 
are the possibilities for the lad 
who places himself in har- 
mony with ST. JOHN’S meth- 
od. The aim of St. John's 
training high, the results 
gratifying. The men who di- 
rect it are men of experience. 
Problems that the average 
parent meets once or twice in 
a lifetime, they have met hun- 
dreds of times. Their judg- 
ment is sound, their vision 
broad. Your boy will benefit 
by contact with them. Give 
him the opportunity. Summer 
Tutoring School. Send for 
catalog. Box 16-F. 


Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 






de- 
Such 









Is 
















EPISCOPAL THE Ath ne RUGBY 








Military and 
Raval Academy 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 

The distinctive advantages and 
methods offered by this Coliege 
Preparatory School and Junior 
College will prove of interest to 
discriminating parents. 
Col. R. P. Davidson, 








ENDOWED 


President 





KEMPER 


MILITARY S$ 














New gymnasium, one of finest in the country 


Est. 1844. High School and Junior College. 
Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and general activities. For catalog, address 
Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 

754 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 





Epworth Military Academy 


Superior instruction through the grades 

Fully accredite< Upper and 
Point system of military drill de- 
velops promptness, courtesy and manliness Wholesome 
atmosphere of a Christian home Gymnasium Spirit 
of good sportsmanship in all athletics Summer School 

5 weeks home, 5 weeks at Clear Lake, Iowa. For 
Catalog 


For boys 6-21. 
to college preparation 
Lower Schools. West 


address 
COL. F. Q@. BROWN, D.D., Supt., 
Epworth, lowa 








swimming pool with 


neatec 
supervision, _& od F.C. 





Lake Forest 


NON-MILITARY 
DISTINCTIVELY 


vard, etc. 67th year. 


One hour north of 
John Wa 


LEXINGTON, MO. 
Oldest Military School west of the 
LEGE and SEPARATE hao sengOe for younger boys. 


For Catalog ‘address COL. S. SELLE RS, Box R, Lexington, 





hards. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


43 MILES FROM KANSAS CITY 

HIGH SCHOOL, JUNIOR COL- 
50-acre campus. Indoor 
Accredited. Government 


Mississippi River. 





ter. All athletics. 





ade for Boy 


HONOR IDEALS 
diploma admits to 




















COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


ALL certificate universities—also preparation for Yale, Princeton, Har- 


An endowed school, not for profit. Friendly co-oper- 


ation between faculty and students develops character and good com- 
radeship. Modern buildings. Thorough physical training and all athletics. 


Chicago on Lake Michigan. For Catalog address: 
Headmaster, Box 156, Lake Forest, Ill. 












Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


WESTERN STATES 





SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school 
with a record for sound scholar- 
ship, manly character and high 














ideals 
Military training under ex- 
perts detailed by U. S. War 
Dept All athletics under 8 
coaches — 16 buildings, 240 
acres Business course, Sum 
mer School. Address 
: Box R, Faribault, Minn. 
—_ 
PILLSBURY Academy for Boys 
47th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepara- 
tion. Individual instruction. Military and Manual Training. 
Gymnasium, Swimming pool. Exceptional advantages in vocal 
and instrumental music. Rate $700. Catalo 


Milo B. Price, Ph.D., Principal, Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


del 


The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


RAND RIVER INSTITUTE 








Ninety-fifth year. 
lives. Large endowment, 
departments in Music 


Earl 













George School 


Co-educational. Prepares for college or business, 
Broad, thorough courses. Manual training, debat- 
ing. journalism, household arts, citizenship. On 
high ground in beautiful country, 25 miles from 


Philadelphia 227 acres of woods and fields along 
the picturesque Neshaminy Creek. All athletics. 
Gymnasium. oe Pool. Skating Pond. En- 
dowed. Low rates. For catalog address 
GEORGE ‘A. “WALTON, A.M., Principal 


Box 300, George School, Pa. 





California 
ilitary Academ 
— wos ores ~~ 





A distinctive school of high stand- 
ards, with best modern equip- 
ment. In Santa Clara Valley, 
famous for sunshine and almost 

perfect climate 28-acre school 
estate adjoins Stanford University. Big swim- 
ming pool and bathhouse Fine athletic field; 
all sports and all-year outdoor life 

Scholastic work under experienced specialists. 
Classes limited to 10. West Point military train- 
ing directed by ex-officers of regular army. Care- 
ful social training. For catalog address 


Superintendent, Mayfield, California. 








branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 


means manly littie men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the at- 
mosphere of sympathy, understand- 
ing and encouragement for their 
little boys at Page. This is the 


largest school of its kind in America 
The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 
Los Angeles, California 











f PAGE 


Military Academy 
Cyrdal ai FO R N IA 
REPARAT Y Pn Oa eoyrs 








A big school for little boys 
MILIT 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as @ military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
Formerly a. satnery Academy 
Thorough preparation for 
Eastern and Western Universities. 












Undenominational. 
Under Christian Influences. 
Modern Conveniences and 


Equipment. Careful Supervision. 
Full program of Sports. Splen- 
did Gymnasium and Swimming 
Pool. 
For illustrated catalog address 
c. M. WOOD 


R. D. 2, Box 81-R, Pasadena, Cal. 











PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Special School—Exciusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. 
Outdoor swimming. Homelike atmosphere with discipline. 
Summer term ond camp. 

Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt.. Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


SEALE ACADEMY, Military —o- 2° ALL 4 


pe res boys for college or fits them for business. Ac- 
ited to the Universities. Located in eight-acre wooded 
k, modern gymnasium, seven-acre athletic field. Out- 
door work and a aay . ear. Catalogs. Grenville 
Cc. Emery, H , Palo Alto, California. 
San Diego Army cal Navy Academy 
Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univ. 
of California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian influ- 
ences. Land and water sports all year. Summer Session, 
July Sent. 1. Catalogue. Address Col, Thos. A. Davis, 
Box , Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 




















Co-educational. Endowed. Ages, 12 and upward. 
New York Regents Standards. Prepares for college or 
business. Advanced work in Art and Music. On 
Seneca Lake. Athletics. Address Martyn Summerbell, 
Ph. D.. Pres., Box 25, Lakemont, N. Y. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY _ 


Founded 1855 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
school with Christian atmosphere, 


A true home 


Athletics, Music. Send for Booklet. 

Edwin P. Brown. ___ Box | RC, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

DICKINSON SEMINARY Dexssope tuietire 
Co-educational. Prepares for college or life work. 


Art and Expression. Business and Home Econom- 
ics courses. New gymnasium, 60 ft. tiled pool. Strong 
athletic teams. Endowed. Catalog. Address President, 
Box R, Williamsport, Penna. 


Samarkand, N.C. (Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines) 
Home and school for children 6-14. Grade subjects, 
French, Music. Afternoons devoted to out-door recrea- 
tion. More Py supervision and cheerful spirit 
than can be found in large school. _ 


Music 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 


and Expression 


w. Hamblin. Principal, Box H- 13, Austinburg, Ohie, near Ashtabula 





Prepares boys and girls for college and for useful, well rounded 
splendidly equipped plant. 


Athletics carefully supervised. Strong 


Rates $500. 





‘URBANA “JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A Co-educational Junior College offering two 
years of standard college and two years of prepar- 
atory work. Under Christian influence—offering 
courses in Bible and comparative religions. Located 
in Central Ohio—on three trunk lines. Liberal en- 
dowment permits minimum rate of $525. 

Henry Schradieck, Pres. 
ss (snares 


CA enany A 


dents taken. Adirondack 


____s Ohio 


TIA TENGE A Cocducational. _—Establishea 
1824. Coliege Preparatory and 
Finishing. Strong secretarial 


course. Endowed. Junior stu- 

elevation Winter ee 

For catalog address Charles E. -D., 
Bo . Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Hamilton, A.M., 
Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Strong pre- 
medical and professional courses. Diploma course in 


music. Athletics. Interesting college life. Day and 
boarding students. Catalog. Box R, Reading, Pa. 


WESLEY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


Co-educational. Junior College with Preparatory and 
Elective Courses. Music, Art, Business. Advantages of 
State Capital. Best environment, home atmosphere. Mod- 
= equipment. Gymnasium, athletics. Send for catalog. 

Henry G. Budd, D.D., Pres., Box R, Dover, Delaware 


1829 - Burr and Burton Seminary - 1925 








A school for bo: giris, in famous old New England vil 
Manchester in Crean jountains, 40-acre campus— etovation Fest 
ae ay ae ere tory, gene 
courses—Moderate inciusiv ‘or illustrated 
Madison C. Bates, AM. * Principal, Manchester, “Vermont 
ire from New York o on direct line 
men and No chil- 


Some earn part expenses. 


Pittsburgh Academy| 





~ SCHOOLS FoR SMALL CHILDREN _ 


[BURT'S SCHOOL 














59th Year. and find b ho: 
atmosphere. thorough eo efficient ne trainin in every dep arte rg FOR TINY TOTS 1-12 
re re. a io! 
permits liberal terms, ay yt og - ©) 7 = A Home-Schoo! for Children for 12 Years 
mestic science. wi catal. ‘and Inf formation address, 1120 Constant Ave. . ue. ¥ 
ARTHUR W “PEIRCE, Litt." D., "Headmaster Phone: Peekskill 1139 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
— - =~ 
Academic, Health and 
Industrial Arts, Home Life, 
and Vocational Recreation 


Courses. 


Philadelphia used for Summer Camp. 








DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress hus been Retarded 
SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION ANDO SPECIAL INSTRUCTION FOR ALL AGES 
Special Summer Camps for Older Boys, Older Girls and Young Children 


The Modern Facilities and Expert Faculty of Winter School together with Large Country Estate near 
Male Faculty for older Boys’ 1 


For catalog address — HELENA T. DEVEREUX, 


and Athletics. 


Camp and School. 


Box R, BERWYN, PENNSYLVANIA 











The Woods’ School 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL ay 


Box 166, pre tay ~ Pa. 
Mrs. MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 








HEDLEY O% "Individual schoor | 


For Boys and Girls who require pomere paveenal attention and pndividyat 


—— : ' Cn be giv jar schools. Academic, 

trial, tur: 

“MRS. J. R. HEDLEY, J..R. HEDLEY, M.D., 
incipal R Physician 


GLENSIDE, PA., (12 mi. from Phila.) 


The BANCROFT School 
FOR REN 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR 
For catalog of School or booklet of Summer Camp 
Address Box 125, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
| B. A. Farrincton, M.D. JeNnzia COULSON COOL=Y 





Schermerhorn Home School 
suburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
poem Limited number, individual instruction. 
MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Vieginio 





PERKINS eat 


OF ADJUSTMENT 
For children requiring special training and education. 
Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. Intimate 
home life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction. 

Franklin H. Perkins, M.D., Box 52, Lancaster, Mass. 


STANDISH aan SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 
struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. 
acre estate. 
ALICE M. MYERS, Principal : 
HAZEL G, CULLINGFORD, Ass't Principal 

















The Bristol-Nelson School 


for backward children. A small private school for the 
care and training of children of slow mental development. 
Young children receive special attention. Ideal home sur- 
roundings. For full information —- | eaeaeane, address 
__ Mrs. C. Bristol-Nelson rfreesboro, Tenn. — 


The Stewart Heme “Teslning School 


A Health and Pleasure Resort and School for mentally 
defective Children. On a@ beautiful country estate in 


| the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven build- 


aid school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, { 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 


| ings. 


nen. For illustrated catalog address— 


Cottage 
. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 


Dr. john P 
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och JA 
Of 4A 





all other advan- 
for, Chantapqoa and. Lyceum 
Jt and ha 


Special sir eel weeks We 
ter Beesion for J jenler Cheuteuges 








MILITARY 


CONWAY BAND SCHOOL 


Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands Private Instruction on two 
Conduct- 


instruments; Teachers of national renown; 


ing and Band Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals 
under Dean Conway; Large Symphony Orchestra 
Large Band Library Dormitories. Gymnasium, 


Under personal direction of the famous band leader, 


ates * wr oe Catalog. 
615 De Witt Park, ithaca, New York 











Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 46th 
year. Degrees granted. Address 
Harry Seymour Ross, Dean 
Huntington Chambers, Boston 


New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Send for Descriptioe Booklet 
HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 





MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, ORAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 


OPERA 








INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Endowed. All branches of music. Conducted only for 
students of real — aw and serious purpose. 
Catalog on request. Dep’ 
120 Claremont Ave. "Cor. 12nd (22nd St., New York 


The National Schoo School °f FLOCUTION 


and ORATORY 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
rees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, rofessional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadsiphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


The Maryland Institute | 


Baltimore, Maryland CENTENNIAL YEAR 





Departments in Fine Art, Normal Art, Industrial Art, 
Seulpture, Teacher Training, Architecture, Mechanical 
Drawing. Catalog on request. 


Address Alon Bement, Director. 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All branches of Music, Expression, Art. Enjoys the 
intellectual and social advantages of Lawrence College 


Superior Public School Music Course. Diplomas and 
Degrees awarded. Dormitories. Catalogue. 
Cart J. Waterman, Box R, Appleton, Wisconsin 















Regents. All branches of music 
with world-famous artists. Twelve buildings, 
Popular and Inspirational Summer Schoo! 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of 
taught. School of Opera, Andreas MUSIC 

Dippel, director. Master Courses 
including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymnasium, 
Studio and Administration Buildings. Year 
opens June 
rT t. 2 ea 2oth. Fall 

rs a 


Term, Sep- 
m tember 24th. 
No. 15 De- 
Witt Park, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Iheatre 


Summer and Fall 
Courses for Sat pote spores 
DRA MU: 


A, 
STAGE DA NGING 


oor 


4 THE 


+* 


DIRECTORS ging Fine Art 4 Photoplay. Deve’ 
Alan Dale fet ~ r~ palee anual ntial ot any veamion 
Wm. A. Brady life. ne Art Theatre and Student Stock 
ge attord hile learning. 
Henry Miller debuts careers stre: Pupils — Laurette 
Sir John Me Mertin- ea = ate Pai eer. Sanetic 
Se ia jae. Retr: 
| JJ ‘mane la “Goatd Bin 
| Marguerite Clark =a Gould. Bishop, apdothers Tend 
Rose tke = Eta 


School: of = Theatre 


CLARE TREE ay 
WALTER HAMPDEN 
RACHEL CROTHERS 









— ARLIS8 
ELSIE FERGUSON 
FRANK CRAVEN 


Six months’ stock experience befare graduation. 
Dancing, fencing, voice Cooctagment pantomime. 
Shakespeare, p playwriting, immer lerm opens 
une 


For catalog address, ‘“The Director"’ 
Princess THEATRE, 104 W. 39th St., NEW YORK CITY 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 
Where Students Succeed 


Offers Students and Teachers exceptional opportunities for intensive 
study. Special and Academic Courses in all branches of Music 
Art and | Rates b Let e 


our Cata- 
logue help you. 














242 Ww. Broadway. Louisville, Ky. 








“*Talks to Teachers,”’ 


of their time. It is the function of t 


winning and effective. 


progressive conduct. 
spondence with interested parents. 


private schools in all parts of the country. 





Boys and Girls that Fit 


In the last analysis education consists in the organizing of resources 
in the human being, of powers of conduct which shall fit him to his 
social and physical world, wrote William James, in that inspired book, 
which contains pertinent things concerning the 
most serviceable aim in educating the citizen. 


The misfits of life are its lamentable legion! 
please, you owe the loving duty to al/ oy children to educate them to fit into the life 
e qualified Private School to produce educated 

individuals who fit into modern civilization and participate therein n a manner at once 
Private Schools organize human capacities for appropriate and 
324 good schools are listed in these pages. They welcome corre- 


If you are experiencing difficulty in selecting the suitable school for your child we will 
gladly help you from our experience and knowledge gained from visits to 800 good 
cially age, previous education, religious affiliation, the location in which you wish the 
school and the approximate amount to be spent for board and tuition. 
stamped return envelope and address your letter personally to 

The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


As a parent, a responsible parent if you 


Be sure to give all pertinent details, espe- 


Enclose a 

















Bush Conservatory 


oP = Bt op. C78) 


Hearne! of 120. The Largest and Most Distin- 
ished American School Offering Courses in 


MUSIC 


EXPRESSION 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
Free Scholarships— Complete Symphony Orchestra 
Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 


Fall term begins Sept. 14th. 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, a: 


R. B. SCHWENKER, 
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STAGE ARTS 
DANCING 


women and men students 
Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
ress 


Registrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


9990000100000 0000: 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 

THIRD SEASON OF SIX WEEKS’ 
Teachers’ Summer Class 


in Stagecraft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional Technique 
begins July 13th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 177-F CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
SYIOLOIOVI/ OPIOID 


i> - Ja) 


the man who developed Evelyn Law, Marilyn Mil- 
ler, Ann Pennington, Gilda Gray and hundreds 
of other internationally famous stare, affers 

Complete Courses 

in All Types of DANCING 

SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
COMPLETE SUPERVISION OF AMATEUR PRODUCTIONS 
Art Booklet sent free on request 
WED WAYBURN ante had STAGE DANCING, INC. 
1841 | entaap, Cais New York City 


TT DANCING 


TAvcH WALTER BAN ER 
































Formerly Dancing Master for 
Ziegfeld Follies, John Cort, Chas. 
Dillingham, Lee & J. J. Shubert, 
eo. M. Cohan, others. Teacher 
of Marilyn Miller, Fairbanks 
Twins, Florence Walton and hun- 
dreds of others. Booklet R free. 
900 7th Ave., N. Y. Circle 8290 






B The Gladys’ Hight 
School of Dancing 


Teachers’ and professionals’ course 
June and July 

All types of the Dance. Positions 

secured for stage and teaching. 

Explanatory notes on ballet arranged 

with music— oo. 


339 So. Wabash, Suite 350, CHICAGO 


DENISHA WN 


Summer Courses begin June 8th. Catalogue on Request. 
LOUISE JACKSON, SEC. 327 West 28th St., New York 


CHALIF scssot'ysancinc 


a 4. CHALIF, Princi; 
“| admire your energy and work."” ANNA "PAVLO a. 


and Winter Course. I= 
163-165 WEST S7TH ST., NEW YORK 


422 MODERN DANCING 
« ravent FAY EVELYN 


pastime -* otgeeet pupils. Lessons private. 
ening. 


Day or 
900-7th Ave. (57th St.) N. ¥.C. Tel. Crecie 7592 


‘MAC LEAN COLLEGE 


meee’. Py =e AND SPEECH ARTS 
Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1. 

é Lite College’ for particular people. Individual 

needs met. Summer session, June 29th to August 7th. 
Send for Catalog. Address Dept. 

THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 

endowment — Artist teachers — reasonable cost. S%. 

. Preparatory —~ % Public Scheol Courses in Opera, 

cory, Cm in, noe poy aes. Dramatic. Art Pubiie 

HAHN, erat mino Gorno, Dean 









The 


DOLF 


College of Music of Cincinnati, 1227 Elm Si., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 





The ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 
of NEW YORK 


Announces the 25th year of its 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


under direction of George B. Bridgman, Dimitri 
Romanovsky, Kimon Nicolaides, Walter Jack Duncan 


Instruction in drawing from the 
Antique, Life, Still Life, Composition, 
Portrait Painting, Illustration. 
Morning classes 9:00 to 12:30; afternoon 
classes 1:00 to 4:30. 

For particulars and circular address 


The ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 


of NEW YORK 
Box R, 215 West 57th St., New York City 











ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Founded in 1869, many pupils have won 
distinction as painters, sculptors, draughts- 
men and designers in all branches of art. 
Training prepares for commercial art 
with special course in lettering. Generous 
endowments keep tuition rates low. For 
catalogue address. 





ati 





~ Peachers’ on Lyecum, ‘Dramatic —— 
and Personal Culture Courses f 
Private instruction with each | 
course, Advanced courses in Eng- iW 
lish. Graduates eligible to teach i] 
| mm New York State Public Schools. 
Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories | 
Hi Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses Ht 
under direction of Edward Am- | 
herst Ott. for past twenty-five | 
years associated with Redpath 
Lyceum Bureau. One, two and | 
three year courses Summer | 
Courses begin June Ist and June | 
29th. Fall term opens September i] 
24th. Catalog. pi 
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Nea 8 8 =~ 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 
One-year course includes 








BOSTON technical, economic and 
90 Marlboro St broad business training, 
*" preparing for superior 
positions. : 

NEW YORK Two-year course includ- 
247 Park Ave. ing six college subjects 
for students not desiring 

college, but wishing a 

PROVIDENCE cultural as well as busi- 


ness education. 

Seven months’ course— 
executive training for col- 
lege women and women 
with business experience. 


155 Angell St. 


Residence School 
in Boston 
































oomaienee of M usic 


Training Courses approved by State Educational Dept., 
at Ithaca Institution of Public School Music, associated 
with the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. Private Instruc 


tion in Voice and Piano included in course. Dormitories 
—Gymnasium—Auditorium—Chorus and Orchestra. Op 
portunities for Practice Teaching—Regular Faculty and 


Student Recitals. 
and Reputation. 
gins June 29th. 


Special Teachers of Wide Experience 
Special Six Weeks’ Summer Course 


Fall Term begins September 24th. For 





J H. Gest, Eden Park, Ci i 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER TERM OPENS JULY 6TH 

FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 28Tn 
DRAWING - PAINTING - ILLUSTRATION - SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL ART - INTERIOR DECORATION - DESIGN 
COSTUME - PRINTING ARTS - DRAMATIC ARTS AND 

TEACHER TRAINING 

FOR THE CATALOG, ADDRESS RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, DEAN 

THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, Pres. 
Summer Schools in Fine and Applied Arts in New York, 
Loston, and Windsor Mountain Art Colony, N. H. 
Established 15 years. Write for catalogue. 
Broadway New York City — 


STUDY IN NEW YORK OR PARIS? 


This Summer — Send for circulars 


N.Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 

tntornations# Plans FRANK ALVAH Paaeens, Pres. 
Courses tor Teachers, Professionals. Laym 

Address: - SECRETARY. 2239 Broadway, NEW YORK 

















Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Summer School June 29-August 7, 1925. Outdoor Painting, Com- 
mercial Art, Teachers’ Training, etc, Forillustrated Catalogaddress 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. R. M., 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES — 








SIDER COLLEGE 


Co-ed. Courses in Finance, Secretarial 










Science, Managerial, General Business, 
Shorthand, Higher Accountancy (C. P. 
A.) and Business Administration. Also 


normal commercial course, with de- 
gree. 


FINANCE & BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE IN 2 YEARS INSTEAD OF 4 













caution vaddpss, ALBERT EDMUND GROWN. Dean, 
incinnati (Jj onserv 
EST. 1867 OF MUSIC,INC. 


Orchestra and chorus—School of Opera and Ballet— 
Dramatic Art. Public School Music Course accredited by 


many states. Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
Complete Summer Session during June and July. Cer- 
tificates, Degrees, Diplomas. 

Faculty of noted artists. Campus and dormitories. 


Bertha Baur, Director. For brochure, address R. T. 
Howard, Dean, Highland and Burnet Aves. and Oak St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORYor MUSIC 


Master Summer School June 29- Aug. 8, 193. All 
branches of Music; Dramatic Art. Dormitory_accom- 
modations. Apply for free catalog. Address John 
Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
“Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


. ° 
Detroit Conservatory of Music 
Master Summer School, June 22-Aug. 1, 1925. Finest 
Conservatory in the West. Departments—Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Drawing. 
etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferre For catalogue 
address Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., "Detroit. Mich. 


. . 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
All branches, advanced study. 35 specialist teachers. 
Courses lead to Mus. B. degree. Cultural and social life 
of Oberlin College. High School course or equivalent re- 
quired Fall semester opens Sept. 15. Catalog. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 




















Same Credit Hours as in 4-year regular 
University course. Ex- Pres. Wilson, 
Vanderlip and Pershing chose ~~ grad- 
uates. 75 min. from New York. For CAT- 
' ALOG address Dean, RIDER COL- 
LEGE, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

















Business 
Administration 


Training for young men of executive caliber. 
Courses: Business Administration; Sales- 
manship and Marketing; Accounting. 
HESE TWO-YEAR COURSES are of 
college grade becausein the subjects cov- 
ered, the content is of the same grade as in 
the usual four-year college course, and the 
total number ol evedit hours is nearly equiv- 
alent. Burdett College places emphasis on 
actual practice features. Graduates very suc- 
cessful. Courses for young women: Secre- 
tarial; Normal. Founded 1879, 
Send for year book to 
1, Ls Lindabury, V.- Pres., 18 Boylston Sts 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BOSTON 





DAY and EVENING Sceretien, Givt Servic in 





eyioe. Sooretartet. 


ie kk, 





D, paverticing. 


Sista 

UiVERSITY. COLLEGE, ana Mich sc 
students save c% your or more of time ompleting. one of the 
intensive, pra courses of a4, af siness given at 


tical 
Eastman-Gaines School of Business, Lenox Ave. & 123d St. ,Wew York, W.Y. 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 











usiness Administration 
Course (aniversity - grade) con 
many credit hours of instruction as usual 
university course of four years. One who 
takes this course is therefore sendy for 
business two years sooner who 
takes a four-year course. 
Also shorter courses. 
Accogating C ourse preparing for C. P. A. 
examinations. 
young women: Executive Secre' 

and Stenographic Secretary Courses, with proper cultural wh orn 

aud pleasant living accommodations. 61st Y ear Boo! inter any month 


Peirce School of Business Administration 
__ Pine Street, West of Broad, Phila. Pa. 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 
69th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. Stratton Busi- 
ness College. BOX R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 














Write The Red Book Magazine for Camp 
and School information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, location 4 
desired. Address Director, Department of 
Education, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 














SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


sic! AA] Trains for best Secretarial positions. 
PLACES GRADUATES. 

JOHN J. BROWN, LL. B., Director, 25 W. 45th St., New York 

eum cor ~- ag Resident mee pnd oh = —= 


B LaMoreenz. A.B., Mrs. Margaret VF Fowler, or. Principals 
315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


[@jnited States 
Secretarial woghool 
527 Fifth Avenue, 
Seeretarial & Business a og "a for Catalog R. 
Irving Edgar Chase. Vanderbilt 2474 














UNIVERSITY 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Learn any profession, business or science in 2, 3, or 4 
years. Positions secured for those who wish to earn 
as they learn. 14 schools: College, Teachers College, 
Schools of Religion, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, Chirop- 
ody, Mysic; High School, Model Elementary School, Summer 
School, Nurses School. Dormitory and athletic — Write 
for free catalog, stating course desired. Address Dept. E 






















SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


The Staten Island 
Hospital Training School 


offers a complete course in nursing in 
all its branches;—general medicine 
and surgery, obstetrics, children’s dis- 
eases, contagious diseases and out- 
patient department. Graduates are 
eligible for R. N. degree. Attractive 
nurses’ home on grounds. For par- 
ticulars address 








Superintendent, S. I. Hospital, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 














YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


ers a twenty-eight months’ course in nursing. The facilities for 
instruction include the Yale School ‘of if Medicine. the Gradua 

the New | ay Hospital, the University Clinic, and the N 
Visitin, se Service. A limited number 
available for  abudente who present ad 
tions. Full information may be obtained — the Dean. 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, 330 Cedar Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING, registered, 


Offers a two and six months course in see 
omen. Monthly ~ a 
uniforms furnis 
and February. Full information may 
The Directress of Nurses, Swedish Hospital 
mann Ave, and Sterling PI. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


of scholarships will be 





Yale 














SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Offers unusual opportunities in the field of nurs- 


ing. Unexcelled facilities, college faculty, pleasant, 
interesting atmosphere. High school graduation 
required. Three-vear course offered—also five-year 
course leading to B.S. degree. For catalog address 
School of Nursinc 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
Box 150, Battle Creek, Michigan 














New York City. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 








Two Years’ Engineering Course 


Electrical 

Rich in higher mathematics, higher science, 
Planned for those short in time and money, 
Courses distinguished alike for what is 


Civil Mechanical 
Compact courses of essentials. 
mechanical drawing and field work. 
but strong in purpose. 


embraced and what is omitted. Adapted to 


Modern laboratories, apparatus, 


Expenses 


school education. 
be sure to write. 





Engineers with Practical Experience desiring a Degree 
No Entrance Examination or High School Diploma Required 


Indispensable preliminary work provided for stude ~ with ay elementary 
ibrary. 


low. For catalog address 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Box R-6, Angola, Ind. 


With Diploma A 
and Degree sa 


Chemical 








interested, 








MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
OF MINES 


A state institution, established 1886, 
eleven months each year and offers 


REGULAR FOUR YEAR ENGINEERING 
COURSE IN THREE YEARS 


Many M. C. M. graduates have become prominent in 
the mining industry and their success may be attrib- 
uted to the combination of practical and theoretical 
training. Seven large buildings, including club 
house and gymnasium provide laboratories and leo- 
ture rooms for the Mining, Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Metallurgical, Chemical, Geological, Physics, 
Mathematics, and Language Departments. Excellent 
living conditions in fine residential town. For de- 
seriptive book address, Registrar, Michigan College 
of Mines, 256 College Ave., Houghton, Mich. 


is in session 























(Colorado Schools p/Mines 


(Est 1672) 





Study Mining Engineering 
at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located in heart 


of 
fe mined and smelted; 10 buildings, mine camp equ! 
Tuition nominal. Students in demand. 
Four-year courses in Metal Mining, gical 
rin leading to degrees. 





Scholarships | for each state and for foreign countries available to 
students entering the freshman class. Ask for special Catalog free. 
Autumn Term Begins Sept. 9, 1925 





Registrar, School of Mines, P. 0. Box R, Golden, Colorado 
NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 


rses . M ae and Geological Engi- 
= ooel General Slome Si ~ Faculty. Stuaents receive much 
medivideal yee } laborato 











equipment. Climate notably 





mild, dry and heal . Near me' coal mining districts. Field 
work shronghout eck school year —no summer attendance r required. r- 
mitories. 1 rqmsent tuition. Other expenses very nominal. 
Write for catalog. legistrar, -2, Socorro, New Mexico. 
Leading School in 
4 Engineering 


Drafting 
Lm } od any time. Opportu- 
lor self -sup eh while 
Day and Evening Classes staying. Write for. of 
Earn While e Book,” * mailed 1 ree. 


Ctinag Testa Cate, Dep 16,118.26 LCi 
ree years for LL.B. or J.D. 


Fifty Practice Court Drills. 


STUDY ONE TEXT AT A TIME. 

HIGH SCHOOL—Resident & Ex- 

tension—Coillegiate Courses leading 

to Ph.B., M.A., Ph.D. 

E’rn Y’r’e Way While You Le’rn 
SCHOOL Chancellor J. J. TOBIAS 


itt W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, I. 

| School Information 

The Red Book M agazine is always glad to 
help its readers in the selection of the school 
suited to individu al needs. We furnish first 
hand information collected by personal 
visits to the schools, In writing please give 
full details as to age, previous education, 
the kind of school you wish, approximate 
location and what you plan to pay per 
year. Enclose stamped return envelope and 
address 

The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


_ LAW SCHOOL, an. ‘ 
29 YEARS’ SUCCESS 


One year Law and Real Estate. 




















33 West 42nd Street, New York City 




















Home Couneaates 


Positions always open for graduates of our courses 
for Dietitians and Teachers; both fields offer ex- 


rtunities to ambitious young women. 
iploma course and four-year B.S. course, 
liated with famous Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. Unexcelled laboratory facilities and unu- 
sual opportunity for practical experience. Inspiring 
college genes ere; quitien ead ¢ all expenses mod- 
erate. For i Og Registrar. 
School of pe ent Battle Creek College 
Box 353, Battle Creek, Michigan 


lent 0) 














Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
Overlooks Lake Michigan 


1. 
Three Depts. | } git: Brimary 


ind 
Fine Equipment. guanl Location. Accredited. Dor- 
mitory nearlake. 29th year. Opens Sept. 21. Write 
Registrar, 1, 616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, 
icago, 





AND ELEMENTARY 

National Kindergarten COLLEGE 

39th year. (A dited i June 19 to July 

31, 193. Two- and conan x Dormitories 

on College grounds. Write for! Bulletin. and Book of Views. 
Address, Dept. 92, 2344 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il. 








OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


Accredited. Two-year course. Prepares for Kindergarten and 
Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Admission to dormitories 
in order of application. For catalog address 


Miss Rose R. Dean, 125 Elm St. 


The Fannie A. Smitb 
Kindergarten Training School 


uates in great demand. Intensive courses in theory an: 
onal tice. Unusual ay for practical work Grounds = 
athletics and outdoor life. talog. 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, err Iranistan’Avenue, Bridgeport, Coan. 





Miss Illman’s Training School 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Junior, senior and graduate ccurses. Home-like residence. 
ILLMAN, Principal 
Box R Street 


4000 Pine Philadelphia, Pa. 





Harriette Melissa Mills 
Kindergarten-Primary 1 Training School 


University Credit. Students enrolled for September and February. 
Exceptional residence facilities. 


'e Melissa Mills, princinet 
Four Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary and playground positions. 
Enro il now for entrance this Fall. Send for booklet, 
“Training Children.” Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal, 
Huntington Ave., Room 318, Boston, Mass. 
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(licacoNorMALScH00l 
of Physical Fducation 


For Women 
Two Year Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 


Dancing Teachers and Swimming I nstructors. 

Graduates from accredited High Schools ad- 

mitted without examination. 

Strong Faculty of experienced men and women. 

Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 

22nd Year Opens September 21, 1925 
For catalog and book of views address 
Frances Musselman, Principal, Box 28, 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, offering attractive 
positions: Qualified directors of 
physical training in big demand. 
Three-year diploma course and 
four-year B.S. course, both includ- 
ing summer course in camp activi- 
ties, with training in all forms of 
physical exercise, recreation and 
health education. School affiliated 
with famous Battle Creek Sanita- 
rium—superb equipment and fac- 
ulty of specialists. Excellent op 
portunity for individual physical 
development. For illustrated cat 
alog, address Registrar. 
KELLOGG SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battie Creek College 
Box 252, Battle Creek, Michigan 














THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBERT H. SHarpe, Dean 

Graduates eligible to 
teach anywhere in U. 8. 
Normal Course includ- 
ing athletic coaching 3 
years. Large Faculty, 
ineluding ‘‘Jack’’ Moakiey, head 
coach of 1920 Olympic team. Un- 
usual opportunities for practice 
teaching and observation of 
Games. Co-educational. Athletic 
Field. Gymnasium. Dormitories. 
Graduates in demand. Fall Term 
opens Sept. 24. Send for catalog. 
215 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, Y 


















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited. Co-educational. Two-year Normal Course. B. 

P.E. Course. Summer Session June 22-Aug. 1 Intensive 

courses for teachers. Fall term opens September 14, 1925. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dept. R-6, 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 

of Physical 


The Sargent School Sousntion 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


POSSE - NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Physical Education for women. 35th year. 3 year 
regular course. (ne year special in medical gymnastics 
and massage. Playground work. Intensive summer 
courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to Secretary, 
7798 Beacon St., Boston, Mai 





THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two year Normal Course Accredited. Fall term opens 
September 2lst. Dormitories. Catalog. 
1409-R Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





New York School of (\ith year) ge ig ne A, - > 


PHYSIO-THERAPY &~ im Blac na ity or. 


and 
Swedish Faculty. Unequaled hospital sue Dignified and 
lucrative professi enjoying Government recognition. Address 


CARL S.HALL, Director. Grand Central Terminal. New York ~~ 








Scientific System of § 
one in your town? 
dressing, Manicuring 
course. 








NURSES AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 


would do well to open Beauty Shops featuring the MADAME HUDSON 
Ip Treatment and Muscle Lifting. 
Marcel Waving, Water Waving, Shampooing, Hair- 
and all branches of the work 
Salesmanship and Shop Management a feature. 
Write for Catalog Edition R. 


The Madame Hudson School of Beauty Culture, Auburn, N.Y. 


Is there 


included in the 
Terms easy. 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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IN 12 
EARN WEEKS 


Le TRICITY 






Get in the field that offers you BIG PAY— 
Be an Electrical Expert. Coyne is not a cor- 
respondence school. Everything practical. 
You do actual work on huge outlay of elec- 
frical equipment. You don’t need education 
or experience. Earn while you learn Free 
Courses in Radio and Auto Electricity right 
now. Special offer. Free railroad fare. Write 
at once for free catalog! 

Hear Coyne on the air. W.T.A.Y. 250 meters. 


Mt Lewis, Pret. 4300.1310 
W. Harrison 


. St, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ELECTRICALSCHOOL Dept. 120-A 


Chicago—ElectricalCenter oftheWorld 














The New York Electrical School 


(Techno-vocational 
by actual prectire. et the knack 


est business 


You 


Gives c cenplete traini 
nd the 


of **HOW’’ and the t ony of 

aan used in the World of Electrical aa As ty. Wes aches 

is the pioneer of the ‘‘Learn by ping nm you 

nave completed this Course you will be ally. qualified to handle 
ALL branches of Biectical industry. Equipment unequalled 

and up-to-the-minute. No preparation ne You can start 


of on ‘Seek throughout the whole year, 
New York City 


to learn on any day 
Send for catalogue. 
37 W. 17th Street 

Open all Summer 














‘ELECTRICITY 


PROFESSIONAL. SCHOOLS 





The Red Book Magazine 





Be a Dental 





Laboratory Expert! 
Earn %60 to $125 a week! 


Come to my big Schools at Chicago 
or Detroit. I will train youto make 





Open a‘“‘Lab” 
P Qrowns, F. lates, Bridges, ¢ ete. for 
ntists wi elp you fin »» while 

of your own you get my training, ae an Bxpert's 





position when you gradua! 


Learn in a few months! 


In my Schools you learn 
Jobs for 







by dolng actual Laboratory 

te for ethical, practicing 
ntists. = 

actual 

standard A. - and equip 

men ae 


Big cut in Tuition Now! _f 


my Schools have 


Students 





tuition cost to place 
this wonderful train. 





. Write for 
special offer’ po free book 
H.A.McCARRIE, Director 
McCarrie Schools of 
Mec al Dentistry 
1338 So. Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. 912-1 Fo Chicago 


rr) 


books here. 
personal, individual Sarasa, 
ays or: evenings 


No ante or 


EARN *2.000 TO 
3J0.000 A 

YEAR 

AUTO MER ARE WANTED! 


Why work for small pay? Learn 
auto repairing. I can train you 
uickly fora better job ora busi- 
ness of sown Tee of the repatr work on 15,000. 
cars! You can be a skilled mecha wee oe 
cian and EARN BIG MONEY gone this work. 
No e If you are mechan- 


ically inclined come 
to Detroit to my school. Learn autos in Detroit, the 
heart of the industry. 


lustry. Wonderful advantages here. 
Best, 2 ogupnest, L yy training. 
-= it will sta ou to success. 

sanche tated for facts. A.G. Zeller, Pres. 

















LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY | 


Earn $35 to $125 a week. Tnuaks by actual practice—day or night. 
Three months’ course. n laboratories. No previous training 


equired. Establish ——s For 36-page catalog, Te Dept. 8. 
DE mires teerer 

wy YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 

36 W. 52nd St. 1305 N. Broad St. 501 Weshington St. 85 Court St. 





Trained Brains earn Big Pay. 
2 years o of E. success 
makes your future assu 
Laboratory and shop instruction. No matter what your 
education, you can start anytime, Write for big F 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE 


415-417 Marshall St., Milwaukee, 


Learn Watchwork, Foe geteed Sane 
ond | Engraving « si a era ICAL, Devt. Es | 


Bradley Institute. PEORIA, ILL., for our latest ca’ 


RB-63, Wis. 


Dept. 








Thoroughly Wonderful onderful 


Ne) 






practical demand 
short for our 
course Operators 
3 2 


Home-like accommodations provided. 
Write nearest branch for Booklet R 


Moler System of Colleges 


Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 
Dallas, Texas St. Louis, Mo, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Orleans, La. 
Denver, Colo. 











Become a PROFESSIONAL | 





cinating profession 


Dept. 


Earn 


- PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 
We qualify you quickly for splendid paying 
itions or for a business of your own. 
tion Picture, Commercial, Portraiture, 
New ‘3- Photography. Motion, Peat or 
Professional V CAMERA FREE. 


( 


Hlustrated Booklet oxplaine today’ ogre opportunities J this fas- 


Send for it 


new VOR, INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
West 36th Street, 








LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 


Photography and Photo-Engraving taught by largest col- 


lege of its 


™ 


» 
Winois College of of Photography, Box | 665, 65, EM@ngham, 


Big 
im. 


Established _ e- 


for free boo 


kind in world. 


and for graduates. Write 





“Only College of Auction Bridge’ 


Expert instruction for teachers, advanced 
players or beginners, Personal, individual and 
class instruction for residents. Special lessons on 
any desired features. Courses of all kinds. Vis- 
itors always welcome. Write for Booklet “R.” 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 


20 West 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041, New York City 


NEW YORK CITY 


| 





profes- 
over- 


dignified 
not 


is a well-paying. 
sional practice that 


OPTOMETRY 


is 


crowded. Our School, chartered by the University of the 
State of New York, prepares students thoroughly and 
comprehensively. Graduates meet requirements for prac- 
tice in all states. Write for full information, 


Rochester School of Optometry, 58 S. Washington St., Rochester, W.¥. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thorn 
oughly. Big salaries; i ieee covers. . largest school, 
itw 10, 

ae rtunities to earn large po Catalog free. 
Ge” "s ‘instifore 












Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 


in America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are 
erying for trained men and 
women. Let us show you how 
you can qualify— past expe- 
rience unnecessary. We put 
youintouch with positions. Big 
pay, fascinating work, quick 
advancement. Write forF REE 
Book Your Big Opportunity.” 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
er 8 ce AINE TON DC, 


NGTO! 


Step into a 
tee A 
HOTEL , 
JOB! 





f 












Loam Street, et, Valparaiso, ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








For High : School Credits 


The Balfour Johnstone School 
Room 1314-644 W. Randolph St. 
Send for Circular. CHICAGO, ILL. 





MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH DEFECTS 


Stammering, Lisping. Loss of Voice, Attention Deafness 
corrected and Speech for Abnormal Children. Conducted by 
Dr. Frederick Martin. Martin Methods internationally rec- 
ognized by Medical Profession. Normal courses for Teach- 
ers of Speech Improvement. 415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 








You can be quickly cured, if you 





Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and i, re.” It ails how = 
cured myself after stammeri Bogu: 
4091 Bogue Bids.. 1 shad N. til. 304 bedinespeme 








Sa nei icmioan 


Stimson Avenue 











THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boys and 
girls both time and worry by sending 
them prompt, reliable information about 
just the kind of school they wanted— 
personal requirements as to location and 
tuition charges being considered in each 
individual case. 

Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 
The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you, 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing or 
calling for a personal interview at 


Tue Cuicaro Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 





Dept. A, 15 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





| 
| 





try’s best. 


knowledge at your disposal. 


lope and address: 





THE RED BOO 


33 West 42nd Stree 


Professional Schools 


of national reputation advertise in The Red Book Magazine. 
In these pages you will find announcements of the coun- 
If you need help in choosing a school to train 
you for your life’s work, we will gladly put our intimate 
Most of these schools accept 
pupils at several times during the year and others you may 
enter any day. Please tell us your exact age, education and 
location of school wished. Enclose stamped return enve- 


The Director, Department of Education 


K MAGAZINE 
t, New York City 




















For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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( OR over forty years 
Melachrino Cigarettes 
have enjoyed a social pres- 


tige not attained by any 
other cigarette. 
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CONSTANCE TALMADGE 
Film Star 


Photograph by Melbourne Spurr, Los Angeles 





ALICE DAY 
Film Star 
Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 
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DOROTHY KNAPP 
in “Ziegfeld Follies” 
Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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PAULINE LELAND 
Film Star 
Photograph by Edward Thaver Monroe, New York 



























































CHRISTINE CONNIF 
in “Louie the I4th” 
Photograph by Shelton Studio, New York 
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LAURA LAPLANTE 





Film Star 


Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, Hollywood 
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She Closed Door 
By ANGELO PATRI & Decoration by Franklin Booth 


too whom Life marks for her very own must, as they grow to full stature, suf- | 
fer her training through a grilling apprenticeship, while the middlings and the 

wee fellows go scot-free. So take comfort to yourself if, when you have settled HZ 
down snugly in a pleasant nest, contented with your gatherings and your gains, she 
suddenly swoops down upon you and hurls you and your possessions out into a cold, 
unheeding world, slamming the door hard behind your heels. 

“There, my boy!” says she, composedly dusting off her hands. “You had finished 
that bit and didn't know enough to go ahead with the next, so I gave you a lift. | 
Come along, now. Sharp's the word, and quick’s the action. See you again at the 
turn of the road.” 

Better scramble right up and steady your legs for the going. Three days are 
allowed to the children of men for the resurrection of their souls, but if you should | { 
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be able to roll away the stone a few hours ahead of time, you will find the angel wait- 
ing to point the way and even go along with you for a bit. Nothing so dreadful as | 
you imagine has happened. You have completed a stage of your growth and are 
ready to start on the next. You have been born again, and it hurts a bit, but why 
whimper? Begin living again. 

Comb the wreckage for some bits of precious experience and carry them along to 
lend color and strength and the fine seasoning of a chastened soul to whatever is com- WW; 
ing to you. Get up and start, even though you are not sure of your destination. j 
Nobody is sure. Whistle a tune to screw up your courage; and whatever else you | 4 | 

HZ 





do, do not look behind you. If you do, you will take on a load of salt, bitter and 


heavy to carry. 4 
It is wonderful how soon signs of promise begin to show along the way. A little Vy) 

: , Fi 
ripple of hope thrills your heart until it lifts with fresh courage; difficulties are NY 
smoothed down by new-found strength and a finer intelligence; light breaks through Y 


the thinning clouds, and once again you see the city of your dreams beckoning you 
from the transcendent heights. 

It is the same vision you thought lost to you forever that day when the door 
slammed behind you, only grown far lovelier. There is a greater majesty in its pro- 
portions, a surer set to its foundations. Its airy spires mount higher toward the sky, 
and the light from its countless windows floods the valley to your very feet. One 
more stiff climb, and you must attain it. 

Can you make it? Can you lift the challenge of that last height? And having 
attained it and flung your banner from the tower, can you bear to have the door 
closed against you once more and follow the vision that still beckons ahead? 

We climb one level at a time until the heights are reached. It is not for us to say: 

| “I have finished, and here I will abide.” Again and again as we settle down to re- 
l joice in our own well-doing, we will find ourselves pushed out and driven hard ahead 

| toward some end we dimly vision and wistfully serve. 

‘Tis the way of Life. “Tis but the way she has, of chipping off the husks, that 

| the light of the spirit may shine through. The middlings and the wee fellows she lets tf 


go scot-free. Those of full stature must suffer her way. ii 
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The Bride's Mother 
Strickland Gillilan » Decoration by John Scott Williams 


I watch her preen her daughter for the day 

When from our nest the fledgling flies away. 

Her daughter—yes; once spoken of as ours. 

Yet since the date was named, and all the showers 
And private views by trousseau-maddened maids 
Making their covert, gurgling, shrieking raids— 
Since these began, I know I am alone 

And that she has a daughter all her own! 


In secret have I watched her fit the dress 
And other things—each contact a caress 
As though she touched some hallowed shrine that stands 
Too holy for undedicated hands. 

In secret have I watched those mother-eyes 

In which such fathomless devotion lies. 

My soul stands bowed, uncovered, all the while, 
Halfway ‘twixt reverent tears and tearful smile. 


I know the bride-elect is sweet and fair; 
Yet all I see as I stand gazing there 

Is selfless love large-writ upon the face 
Of her whose hands augment the bridal grace, 

A love so like to that we name divine, 

I call the daughter hers instead of mine 

As by that form she—pinning, planning—stands, 
The ministry of love in heart and hands! 
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LES POUDREIS 
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0 fo give lo beaut Ly @ Graler loveliness ts 

~/ the exguisile service of al COTY 
creations. She face fr vuders, idealizi 22g 
in tone and tecture, the talewn, so delr- 
cately fi me and fp tagrant, combine to 
achieve an fe ct O of : individuality an 
tesh, luxurious datrtiness . C/he NEW 
COTY , i pstick , mn 2 five shades, en- 
livens the ips weit sof rich coloun. — 












ALL THE EXPRESSIVE COTY 
ODEURS ARE OBTAINABLE 
IN THE COTY TALCUM 


\) 








Address “Dept. R. B. 6” 
PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
(fer guidance in choosing the correct 
Face Powder~ shade and expressive 
perfume odeur to intensify individuality 


COT Yn 


714 CHifth (Avenue “New York 

















“Those Endearing Young Charms 


are most often expressed without words—just the enticement of natural 
loveliness, as millions know, which comes in this simple way 





ORN of the wisest of all generations 
in beauty culture, the modern woman 
has succeeded in making natural loveli- 
ness the most important quest of the day. 


To be audacious, she seeks, above all 
things, to be demure. To incite the 
emotions, she employs the dangerous 
weapon of simplicity! 


Thus the natural complexion succeeds 
the artificial, Which is as it should be. 
For, like artificial Howers, or imitation 
jewels, the artificial invariably oftends in 
contrast with the real. 


So today, wherever your eyes turn, fresh 
and glowing complexions greet you. 
Modern beauty methods start with the 
common-sense care of natural cleanliness 
—the balmy lather of Palmolive used in 
this simple way: 

Simple rules that do wonders 

Use powder and rouge if you wish. 
But never leave them on overnight. They 
clog the pores, often enlarge them. Black- 
heads and disfigurements often follow. 
They must be washed away. 























AFRICAN 
PALM TREE 












Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage it softly into 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly. Then repeat 
both washing and rinsing. If your skin 
is inclined to dryness, apply a touch of 
good cold cream—that is all. Do this 
regularly, and particularly in the evening. 


The world’s most simple beauty 
treatment 
Thus, in a simple manner, millions 
since the days of Cleopatra have found 
beauty, charm and Youth Prolonged. 
No medicaments are necessary. Just 
remove the day’s accumulations of dirt 
and oil and perspiration, cleanse the 
eng and Nature will be kind to you. 
our skin will be of fine texture. Your 
color will be good. Wrinkles will not be 
your problem as the years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 
Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given jo. Oe not think any 
green soap, or represented as of palm and 
olive oils, is the same as Palmolive. The 
Palmolive habit will keep that school- 
girl complexion. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
(Del. Corp.) , Chicago, Ill. 


unwrapped 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by 
human bands until you break 
ihe wrapper—it is never sold 





Soap from Trees 


The only oils in 
Palmolive Soap are the 

riceless beauty oils 
Eom these 3 trees —and 
no other fats whatsoever. 

That is why Palmolive 
Soap is the natural color 
thatitis—palm and olive 
oils, nothing else, give 
Palmolive its greencolor. 


COCONUT 
PALM TREE 




























OLIVE TREE 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


By BRUCE 


Vacant Lots 


|e beeps is a story which proves that 
Wall Street bankers have no more 
sense than the rest of us. 


A man who had recently moved his 
business to New York stepped into 
one of those big banks. He told the 
doorman that he had come to open 
an account, and the doorman sat him 
down beside a vacant desk. 


“The gentleman who sits at this desk 
will be back immediately,” he said, “and 


he will take care of you.” 


There were four other desks in the 
row. At the second desk a young 
banker was discussing baseball with an 
ofice-boy. At the third desk another 
young banker was writing a personal 
letter. The fourth young banker 
was telephoning to a friend; the fifth 
was walking up and down doing his 
daily dozen. 


The man waited impatiently, but as 
the desk at which he sat remained 
vacant and none of the other four 
young bankers paid any attention to 
him, he walked out. Going across the 
street to a rival bank, he was ushered 
at once into the office of a vice-presi- 
dent who took prompt care of him. 
























BARTON 


“Would you mind telling me how 
you happened to come in here?” the 
vice-president asked. 


The man repeated his experience 
across the street. The banker threw 
back his head and laughed. 


“That's a good one,” hé cried. “We 
send men to Florida to solicit accounts. 
We advertise for accounts; we steal 
accounts from our competitors. But 
when a nice piece of business walks in 
our front door, we let it walk right 
out again.” 

This is the story of lots of us—look- 
ing for the big chance a long way off 
and overlooking one right at home. 


The other day I visited the suburb 
where I used to live. There was a 
vacant lot opposite my house which 
could have been bought then for five 
thousand dollars. A month ago a 
man bought it for twenty-eight thou- 
sand, and two weeks later sold it for 
sixty thousand. 


I take off my hat to him. He saw 
it was a gold mine. But I looked at 
it every morning for four years, and 
it didn’t look to me like anything more 
than a vacant lot. 

















© 1925 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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wearings, while not 
obviously soiled, asilk 
garment which comes 
into contact with the 
skin has in it enough 
perspiration acid toin- 
jure its delicate fibres 
and colors. And hamp- 
er dampness keeps the 
acid moist and active. 

Ifonly everyone re- 
alizedthis,surelyalove- 
ly silk blouse would 
never find its way into 
thehamper with soiled 
linensand otherhouse- 
hold laundry. 


| Even after one or two 
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Is this wink Sahbha to 
your lovely silk things ? 


The Red Book Magazine 
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his simple method protects 
delicate fabrics 


Have you ever considered this? 


A great many women do 
their entire household laun- 
dry with Ivory soap—for 
their hands’ sake as well as 
for Sage sake of the clothes. 
not try Ivory for your 
ben wash and other 
household tasks ? 


Your personal laundry 


Every one of these garments 
requires the care and pro- 
tection provided by Ivory 
(cake or flakes). 


Silk stockings,* silk lingerie® 
silk nightgowns* 
silk blouses,* sweaters 
scarves, dresses 
handkerchiefs 
ties 
cuffs and collar sets 
Shorts skirts 
silk negligées 


Tbe perments indicated thus 
= be tubbed in Ivory suds as 
soon as possible after they are worn. 





An tubbing in Ivory suds as 


soon as possible after wearing 
will prevent acid action and prema- 
ture wear by perfect cleansing. 


This takes but a few minutes, 
and Ivory cannot hurt fabrics or 
colors, no matter how often they 
are washed, provided they can 
stand the touch of pure water. 
Yet think what it means in appear- 
ance and added wear if you take 
care of your silk things this way! 


If it were not for the purity and 
gentleness of Ivory you might 
think twice before subjecting your 
fragile garments, or even your 
hands, to such frequent 


tubbings. But with 
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Ivory, you don’t have to worry, 
for millions of women use Ivory 
on their faces, and a soap fine 
enough for your face is fine enough 
for the most delicate garments. 


Ivory Flakes 
—a sample, FREE 


Let us send you a sample of Ivory 
Flakes. We shall also send you a 
beautifully illustrated booklet,“The 
Care of Lovely Garments,” a ver- 
itable encyclopaedia of laundering 
information. Address a postcard 
to Section 28-FF, Dept. of Home 
Economics, Procter & “Gamble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“Mother. I wish I 
could look like you!” 
cried Lucinda. 





—— 
i ated Irwin 


. “ ? : ” UCINDA peeped slyly around the newel post on the 

When Mr. Irwin published Lew Tyler S Wives, L first nadie and because it was a little taller than 

critics declared that in that book a novelist of her head, she had the secure feeling of an observer un- 

< observed. She could see almost every angle of the 

great power had revealed himself. In the pres- drawing-room: the square of rainbow projected by the 

° ° . stained-glass door; the embroidered screen, set before 

ent work, beginning here, its author enters com- the mantel to give gas-logs a Colonial look; on the op- 

pletely into his own. And as the novel proceeds posite wall the Three Graces swung above the ma- 

. : 4 ; hogany bookcase which, for purposes of identification, 
its readers will come to share our enthusiasm. Lucinda called Shakespeare. 

No sign of a living presence, either in the shadowy 
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corner of Shakespeare or in the broader daylight 
which fell across a high-backed sofa, facing the 
fire-screen. The small girl took a step forward 
and regarded the sofa cautiously. She was never 
sure about it. Once, stealing into the drawing- 
room when she shouldn’t, she had found her 
mother asleep there. Another time she had come 
upon Mr. Huniker, concealed against a padded 
corner where he was waiting to take Mother for 
a drive in his new car, which he described as a 


Shaft Ribbon. Shaft-driven was the word—Lucinda learned it 
many years later, when she was eleven and beginning to grow 


up. But to her young mind Shaft Ribbon came to represent an 
outer world of elegance into which her mother chugged away 
with various Mr. Hunikers and came back when she chose 

But today the room was quiet with the quiet of unoccupied 
rooms. Therefore the little girl came down, one shoulder braced 
against the taffy-colored bannisters, for her movements were 
hampered by a cigar-box she carried in one hand and a scratch- 
pad in the other. Somewhat guiltily she stole across the rug 
and paused before the bookcase, whose contents never failed to 
fascinate her: “Cymbeline,’ “As You Like It,” “King Lear,” 
“Macbeth,” “Romeo and Juliet.” .. . “Romeo and Juliet!” 
Cuddled in the bookcase corner, behind a pair of sheltering chair- 
rockers, she had read “Romeo and Juliet” against her mother’s 
orders and had wept precious,. secret tears. And Daddy 
wanted to be a Shakespearean Actor. She had heard him say 
so to Captain Grove, who sometimes came in the evening to talk 
about plays. 
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Lucinda opened the bookcase door, poised atiptoe, and was 
just straining upward toward the forbidden “Romeo and Juliet” 
when she was startled by the leathery scuff of shoes on the stone 
steps outside. But there came no ring at the bell, no turn of a 
latchkey. Stealing over to the bay window, she peered beneath 
a corner of the drawn shade and saw the Gang, frolicking apishly 
all over Cynthea Court. The Gibbs sisters, never popular, sat 
prim and alone on the Shelbys’ coping, so near that, had the 
sash been raised, Lucinda might have touched them. Tommy 
Dolliver, the bad one, was war-dancing under a horse-chestnut 
tree, tramping the plot of grass that ran the length of Cynthea 
Court. In his hand he was swinging a sun-hat with pink ribbons 
—property no doubt of the older Miss Gibbs—and chanting with 
intent to rile: “No, you didn’t—no, you didn’t—no, you didn’t.” 
A handsome mulatto woman, pausing on the sidewalk, spoke 
chidingly: ‘“Tawmy Dollivah, you give it back right now, or I 
tell yo’ maw on you.” 

It was all so inviting. Lucinda could have cried to be out 
there, screaming and laughing and brawling in the leafy court. 
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But there was a brownish spot on her forehead—chicken-pox. 
Everybody wanted her to stay indoors for another week. It 


never rained when she stayed in. Her large brown eyes took 
on a petulant look, and she was moving toward the tempting 
latch when she remembered what Daddy had said. He wanted 
her to be a good girl while he was away, and do what Mother 
said. He was going to bring her something from New York. 

She went over to her corner by the bookcase, sprawled on the 
floor beside her cigar-box and resumed her serious purpose, which 
was to write a letter to Daddy: 

“Dear Daddy New York City” 

The letter began very nicely, but in the painful act of writing, 
her tongue in her cheek, the tooth-dented pencil moved laboriously 
in response to her cramped fingers; she sat up to brush the heavy 
hair away from her eyes. The lined scratch-pad fell from the 


Lucinda caught a 
scrap of conversa 
tion—“Oh! That was 
about fifteen minutes 
after I'd been hung.” 


cigar-box on which it 
had been resting and 
revealed a thing 
which fastened Lucin- 
da’s roving attention. 
A-B-C-D—the alpha- 
bet, printed neatly in 
lead-pencil; then 
below was another 
a-b-c-d, lady-letters, 
her Daddy had called 
them when he wrote 
them there in his 
delicate, angular 
script. In the lid 
there was a small slot 
of a hole, a hole for 
pennies and rewards. 
It had been a long 
time ago—nearly two 
years, she calculated, 
that Daddy had in- 
vented the wonderful 
alphabetical box. He 
had written the let- 
ters above the little 
slot, and for every 
one she could write 
and remember, he 
had slipped in a 
penny. She had got 
a dollar extra when 
she could write them 
all. 

What a baby she 
was then! She wasn’t 
any more. Now she 
could read the States- 
man-Democrat and 
Shakespeare and 
everything. She was 
ahead of her class in 
reading and history. 
It’s all right to have 
chicken-pox when 
you’re way ahead of 
your class—except 
arithmetic. But Daddy 
had thought of a way to teach her the multiplication tables, even 
the seven times, so that they would come easy and not look like 
an awful row of question-marks without answers. Daddy knew 
a way. He knew nearly everything, and when he didn't, he could 
find out. And some day he was going to be a Shakespearean 
Actor and let her sit in the front row with a bouquet of pink 
aero He said that, and so it was a promise. 

Lucinda wriggled, contorting her body with the contortions of 
her mind, for she had a letter to write. How should she begin? 
The end of her pencil was chewed off, so she opened the box for 
another. Here were her treasures: A pink, topless thimble. 
Three baby-teeth—her own, saved for a tremendous reason which 
she could not have told. Something which might have been a 
garment, for two faded ribbon-loops started like shoulder-straps 
from a strip of worn embroidery. A spool of white silk had 
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satin, relic of 
lace painfully, 


square of blue 
inches of dirty 


out. Then a 
vanities, six 


itself 
cast-off 
crookedly sewed to one edge—-a table-cover, perhaps, or a petti- 


half reeled 
Mother's 


coat? Lucinda wasn’t sure, but it was part of her trousseau. A 
week before, she had taken the cigar-box from its oblivious 
closet and decided it was a hope-chest. She'd be married some 
day; girls always were. 

“Dear Daddy New York City.” That was written, so she put 
an especially round period on it, then fell to with energy. 

“Their is not much to tell because my chickin spocks is still 
here since you left here yes-taday but Mother is out so I 
thought 1 would wright and say I love you very much the chil- 
dren are playing outside and I wish to join them but I want to 
see you more than others. Martha Carter rang me up and 
Semantha let me talk because she says the gems of diseese dont 
go over the wire what do you think of that and I shall be out 
next saturdy and hope you will come back then and get a siprise 
and Daddy dear I love you more than—” 

Lucinda’s big brown eyes wandered aimlessly around the little 
overfurnished, overornamented drawing-room. For two hours she 
had worked painfully. Her tongue and the rubber eraser were 
all but chewed in two, and now a page of the ruled scratch-pad 
was filled with large round script, every ¢ crossed, every 7 dotted. 
Her first letter, she hoped and believed, was a very nice letter, 
and Daddy would like it and maybe love her a little more for 
having written it so neatly. 

Cobwebs were forming across her lids, and so she tucked her- 
self comfortably against the bookcase. ... . 


Chapter Two 


N ATALEA SHELBY was always indifferent to her daughter’s 

deportment. The child, who grew at the loose end of a 
ragged rope, would find the tether jerked taut at surprising in- 
tervals. Mrs. Shelby cared most for superficial elegances. Lu- 
cinda would run wild for months; then one day her mother would 
catch her playing in Helicon Park, stockings wrinkled, dark hair 
flying, skirt torn around the hem. Matalea would descend from 
whosesoever car she happened to be enjoying at the time, and 
there would be, as Samantha put it, Old Scratch to pay. 

Thus it would go: 

“Lucinda, how you look! Whoever let you play with those 
Butler children?” This Lucinda wouldn't answer. She couldn't. 
Nobody had let her play with the Butler children—they had 
played with her, and dumbly she would face the accusal: ‘Do 
you go to their house? Were you there today?” 

“A little while this morning.” 

“Why do you go there when you have all the nice children 
in town to play with?” 

“TI like it.” 

“Why? Why should you like it?” 

“Oh, Mother!” Lucinda’s mind was crying, ‘for so many reasons! 
We have a good time there. We play, and Mrs. Butler laughs 
and isn’t bothered.” . But you couldn't tell Mother that. 

“Why?” she demanded again. 

“They let us jump on the beds.” Lucinda was a little fright- 
ened; Mother might be angry. But apparently she didn’t hear. 

“Come, darling, and let Samantha get you into something decent.” 

Mother’s upbraidings were usually like that. They would begin 
with ferocity and end suddenly with relenting. Possibly she 
could not afford to appear shrewish, because there was always a 
gentleman in the seat beside her, and she made a point of being 
amiable in the presence of men. Actually she was fond—passion- 
ately and sporadically—of this chiid of hers without whom life 
would have been so much simpler. Lucinda loved to come into 
her room and watch her dress; Mrs. Shelby was continually 
dressing. Then the weedy, scrawny girl would sit and gaze at her 
pretty mother as she brushed long, tawny hair, not quite as 
bright as Daddy could remember it. The daughter would admire 
her mother’s foamy underwear, and the gowns laid out on the 
bed. In the mirror a pretty reflection gazed back into the room, 
sherry-colored eyes looking adoringly into sherry-colored eyes, a 
small mouth pursed as slender fingers arranged a yellowish cloud 
across a low, white forehead. 

“Mother, I wish I could look like you,” cried Lucinda one 
afternoon, clasping to her gingham breast the shoes she would 
soon be allowed to button. 

“Get me that big white comb, will you, darling?” was her 
mother’s vague reply. Then the eyes in the mirror grew dreamy. 


“So you want to look like me, honey?” 


Mated 


“I'd give anything if I could. I'm so skinny and black.” 

“You're going to be lovely.” Mrs. Shelby turned with an in- 
dulgent smile. “Would you hand me those suéde slippers—no, 
the ones with the buckles? I think maybe they're under the bed 

They might have been. Lucinda set the patent leather boots 
with the very high heels on the closet floor and started hunting 
for the suede slippers. The search was prolonged. Mother's 
room was like a secondhand store—a secondhand store devoted 
to lovely feminine things. Like many another lady who cares 
for her person with the zeal of a fanatic, she had no sense of 
order. Clothing seemed to fall where she dropped it in haste 
to array herself in more clothing. 


“YOURE going to be lovely,” repeated Mrs. Shelby, unexpect- 

edly keeping her mind on the subject. ‘But you've got to learn 
to take better care of yourself. That's the most important thing 
for a girl to learn, my dear. You can’t just throw anything on- 
hand me that nail-file, will you, honey?—and have anybody pay 
attention to you. You'll be grown up pretty soon, and no man 
will look at your lovely face if you go around—™ Her mind leaped 
forward to a collision, for she banged down her hand-glass and 
moaned: “If I didn’t have to scrape along in this horrid little 
house with hardly a stitch to my back! Acting! Acting! Who- 
ever heard of such a thing! And we're up to our ears—now 
kiss me, darling—don't worry about not being pretty. I’m going 
to have Sarah Johnson in tomorrow to look after your clothes. 
Oh, thank you, dear!” Lucinda had brought the suéde slippers 
from the cluttered desk. “Now run and tell Juba I wont be here 
for dinner.” 

Cynthea Court, one of several adjuncts to the larger Helicon 
Court, was laid out in an oblong with a demure sidewalk on 
either side of a little leafy, grassy park in the middle. The trees 
were maples and horse chestnuts, brave, fat trees that almost 
touched the eaves of close-packed houses with brick fronts and 
redstone facings. The inhabitants were respectable, semi-pros- 
perous citizens of the South, people of good family connection 
and limited income; their adjacence to Helicon Court insured a 
degree of social standing and sometimes admitted them to the 
pompous doors beyond. They lived easy, comfortable lives, these 
Cynthea Courtiers, unencumbered with the grand manner of more 
pretentious neighbors beyond. If it was warm, they took off 
their coats—Judge Brady, on the left of the Shelbys, always did 
of an evening between June and September; and when the nights 
were mild, the neighbors brought out rocking-chairs, to teeter 
gently in family groups on the flagstones by the leafy park. 

To Lucinda, Cynthea Court offered a complete social life, all- 
sufficing to her younger days. She went spasmodically to Miss 
Martincastle’s school—a shabby wreck since the death of the last 
Miss Martincastle, but still distinctive because the Peake sisters 
had once gone there. Cynthea Court had its Gang, quite supe- 
rior to the Minerva Court Gang and feebly pretending to disdain 
the Helicon Court Gang. But Lucinda chummed with Mar- 
tha Carter, who came over from Helicon and preferred 
Cynthea because it was so noisy. Martha knew how to get 
into the motion-picture theaters, even if you were under age. 
You had merely to wait outside with your quarter and ask an 
adult person—gentlemen were easiest—to buy your ticket and 
take you in. But Martha had to scheme to get away from 
home, while Lucinda, nine afternoons out of ten, could simply go, 
and the adventure slipped unnoticed into her scrappy history. 


‘TT old fire-house up the alley furnished cheaper amusement. 
There you would find old Mr. Bulby—the children thought he 
was Fire Chief because he admitted it so cheerfully. He had a 
wonderful rock-garden which he had constructed of secondhand 
brick and bits of broken paving-stone. While the fire-horses, 
a fat sorrel and a dapple gray, champed fiercely in their stalls, 
Mr. Bulby puddled about his architectural rockery, transplanting 
pansies, watering nasturtiums and fixing to the apex of the pile 
a slightly dented iron nymph which he had rescued from the 
ashes of the celebrated Ossian House fire. “You never can tell 
what you'll need sometime,” he informed his young audience, 
looking down with solemn walrus mustaches as he braced his 
rusting divinity with a piece of rusting scrap-iron. 

From the peaceful, dozing aspect of the fire-house Lucinda 
began to believe that it had to do with nothing more violent than 
yellow nasturtiums and slightly damaged nymphs. Then one day 
they came upon it when the gong was clanging hysterically 
Firemen in fighting trim brushed them out of the way, and the 
hook-and-ladder came hell-roaring out of the door, the sleek brown 
and dapple gray stamping like demons. Mr. Bulby sat on the 
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“Don't look like that, Daddy!” she begged, and because she was a gentle creatute at heart, caressed him and forgave him. 


front seat, gathering the reins, his helmet militant, his gray 


mustache blowing in the wind. He had ceased to be a florist 
ind had magically become a Viking. 


A NOVEMBER day when the trees of the Court were stripped 
“ * bare for winter Lucinda stood in the drawing-room window 
ind watched for the arrival of Thanksgiving guests. Great Aunt 
Cornelia, whom she associated with weddings, funerals and holi- 
days, was expected down from Lexington, with a certain cousin 
whom Mother always referred to as “poor Olivia.” The girl 
couldn’t understand why Olivia should be distinguished by her 
poverty when all the Shelbys, by Matalea’s own description, were 
poor as dirt. Mother was engaged in the back parlor with Mr. 
Nash of Philadelphia, and Daddy, who was usually late, was 
upstairs shaving, as Lucinda got her peep at the front window, 
which it was “common” to look out. 


Presently they came sweeping up the steps: Great 
Cornelia, a bony, hawk-nosed lady clinking with jet spangles; 
poor Olivia, a youngish, withered person with hungry eyes and 
an unbecoming red hat. 

“Well, Lucinda, how you’ve grown!” said Great Aunt Cornelia 
as usual when Samantha let them in. Lucinda wondered why 


Great 


in the face. 


cheek. 


“I’m not like Daddy at all,” chirped. little Lucinda. 
is round on top, and mine isn’t. 


he—” 
“Of 


dear! 


Aunt Cornelia’s kisses always startled her like 





Aunt 


a 
Olivia kissed her too, grudgingly, jealously on the 








slap 


“And isn’t she like her father!” the baritone wandered on. 
“Oh, very much,” agreed Olivia. 









“His head 
Besides, he has blue eyes and 


course he has,” admitted Great Aunt Cornelia with a 
knowing smile toward Olivia. “And if here isn’t Matalea! 


What a Thanksgiving for me and my poor Olivia!” 
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For Mrs. Shelby, cool and lan- 
guid and artfully beautiful, had 
come into the room, followed by 
Mr. Nash of Philadelphia, a bald. 
narrow-faced gentleman of thirty 
five with a pleasantly worldly air 
and a formal high collar. 

“Mrs. Skelton is my great aunt,” 
explained Mrs. Shelby with a 
sprightly air. “We wouldn’t really 
have anything to be thankful for 
on Thanksgiving if Aunt Cornelia 
and Cousin Olivia weren’t with us.” 

“Dinner is served,” lisped yellow 
Samantha, appearing starchily at 
the door. 

“Run up and tell Mr. Shelby, 


will you, Samantha?” suggested 
Mrs. Shelby. Then turning to her 
guests with a wry smile: ‘He's up 


to his neck in a play. This house 
is becoming a regular theater. Last 
week he was furious because I 
wouldn’t let his Green-room Club 
meet here.” 

Lucinda, who sat very quiet, 
studying the large mole under 
Great Aunt Cornelia’s heavy left 
ear, was aware of the lady’s ex- 
planation that Ike came by his 
failing honestly; Judge Caperton 
wrote eleven plays in Latin—or was 
it French?—and went nookie over 
an actress at the age of eighty-six. 
The girl was struggling to visualize 
an actress of eighty-six when 
Daddy came breezily down. He 
wore the grayish-brown suit which 
Lucinda thought most becoming to 
him, and his cerulean necktie com- 
plemented the intense blue of his 
eyes. He was not a tall man, but 
well built. Even at that age—he 
was then shaving forty—he was be- 
ginning to look like an actor. 
There were deep lines up and down 
his cheeks. His face would have 
been heavy but for its kindliness. 

“Hell-o!” he repeated, bounding 
down the steps. “I’m to blame for 
everything. Aunt Cornelia, I hope 











you aint too mad to kiss the 
wicked boy. And Olivia!” 
“Tke,”’ said Aunt Cornelia severe- 


ly, although she had submitted 
pleasantly to his salutation, “Ma- 
talea tells me you're writing one of 
those plays.” 

“She’s wrong for once,” replied 
Ike, glancing a little nervously 
toward his wife. ‘I’m learning 
one. Ever seen ‘The Virginian’?”’ 

“It’s a libel on the State,” 
declared old Cornelia, who originated in Charlottesville and would 
brook no slight upon Virginia. “You’d think from that play that 
we all rode around on wild horses and shot at cows.” 

“It’s really very thrilling,” suggested poor Olivia, reviving at 
the smell of roast turkey. 

“Well,” said Ike, “it seems the Green-room Club—” 

“Meanwhile dinner’s getting cold,” interposed Matalea, sweep- 
ing brusquely toward the dining-room. 

“My goodness,” said Ike mildly, “I’m starving you all to 
death! But when I get to talking about plays— You see, the 
Green-room Club—” 


N OTHER was in one of her moods. She ordered Samantha 

about, and when Daddy raised his knife to carve the turkey, 
—first explaining that it had been sent to him by one of his 
tobacco-growers up at Shelbyville-—she informed him that his 
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mind wasn’t more than half on anything when he was fooling 
with a play; then she waved the platter to the kitchen to be 
carved. Poor Olivia cleared her throat, but Great Aunt Cornelia, 
falling back on her long experience as a needy relative, sought to 
quell the storm with a stream of diverting conversation. 


“Richmond roses!” she gushed, ogling a large cluster at the 
center of the table. Her bilious eyes were swimming, for the 
whisky toddy had gone to her head. “You do have the loveliest 
flowers, Matalea! Where do you get Richmonds at this time 
of year?” 

“Mr. Nash sends them to her,” upspoke Lucinda, very clearly 
The gentleman from Philadelphia, who had been charmingly talk- 
ative up to this instant, stiffened slightly and murmured some- 
thing about paying an election bet. 

“Ike,” broke in Great Aunt Cornelia, divertingly again, “your 
toddies are the best in the State. But they’re pow’ful strong.” 
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“That’s from my nest-egg barrel,” explained Ike, beaming with 
relief 

“Nest-egg?” inquired Great Aunt Cornelia. 

“Up in our mountains,” said Ike, “the folks thought a heap of 
my father. Most of ‘em were running stills, and when I was 
born, they got a hickory barrel, charred it on the inside and filled 
it clean up with new corn whisky. My daddy used to tell me 
about that barrel, but I'd about forgot it—” 

“Until he was twenty-one years old,” supplied Lucinda. “Then 
on his birthday three mountaineers came down with a wagon and 
rolled the barrel around to the side porch and said it was for 
Daddy. Didn’t they, Daddy?” ; 

“Well, Cinders, you’ve got that story down pat, haven’t you?” 
beamed Daddy. Lucinda had all his stories down pat. But Mrs. 
Shelby’s eyes wandered disapprovingly toward the pantry door, 
where belated Samantha was arriving with the carved turkey. 








“Daddy!” she cried chok- 
ingly and flew to him, 
grasping him tightly 
“Don’t let them—" 


“Set it here.” Her tone cooled the room. 

“Your turkey,” decided Great Aunt Cornelia, after nibbling 
her first forkful, “is a pleasha I look forward to every year 
Matalea, it always astonishes me that anyone can be so orna- 
mental and so useful at the same time.” 

Her bilious eyes rolled wooingly toward Mrs. Shelby, who was 
a Skelton connection, therefore to be flattered. 

“Speaking of being useful and ornamental,” began Ike heartily, 
“reminds me of a story Bill Hastings tells around the Green—” 

“Oh, please don’t tell it again!” implored Matalea; and to the 
table in general: ‘“He’s just like an old phonograph record, going 
over and over the same piece.” 

“That one about useful and ornamental is funny,” pronounced 
Lucinda. 

“Be careful, honey,” said Mrs. Shelby. “You shouldn't wave 
your fork.” (Continued on page 158) 
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By 


Frederick R. 






. 
‘lesh and 


Blood. 


Fred Bechdolt might well have lived in Tombstone, 


Bechdolt 


Arizona, in the old days. 


He might not have been 


manager of the Bird Cage Opera House, but he could 
have held down the job of editing the famous Epitaph. 


Illustrated by 


And all because he is saturated, from many visits, 


with the history of the camp gleaned from grizzled, 


R. L. Lambdin 


sun-tanned veterans who are still alive. Indeed, 


he’s there now, gathering further material for stories. 


W HEN the stage came into Tombstone there was quite a 
crowd on hand to witness its arrival. By the time the 
driver had thrown down the reins, men were pouring from the 
doors of near-by saloons and gambling-houses; they hurried up 
the sidewalks under the wooden awnings, eager to gain places of 
vantage in front of the Wells Fargo office. For the coach had 
been held up on the Benson road that afternoon. 

The robbery itself was nothing unusual. In fact, the case- 
hardened young town of Tombstone was beginning to take it for 
granted that a few thousand dollars of Wells Fargo money should 
go into circulation across its bars and faro-layouts at least once 
every week. If it was not the Benson stage which yielded the 
loot, it was the one which ran over the divide to Bisbee. But 
today the road-agents had been unsuccessful; and that was news. 
Moreover one of their number was being unloaded from the old 
Concord, feet first, and the spectacle of a slain stage-robber was 
remarkable enough to draw even the blasé dealers from the 
Crystal Palace and the Oriental. 

It was a typical Tombstone crowd. Miners off shift, some of 
them with the blue scars of powder-burns on their faces, made 
up its bulk. There were a few cowboys from the San Pedro 
Valley, with their tight jeans breeches tucked into their high- 
heeled boots; a sprinkling of pallid, well-dressed gamblers; sev- 
eral girls from the hurdy-gurdy and the Bird Cage Opera House, 
with the rouge thick on their cheeks; a pair of young cavalry 
lieutenants from Fort Huachuca; dust-stained freighters, Mexi- 
cans and a sprinkling of cold-eyed, quiet-speaking renegades who 
had drifted over from Silver City and the Pecos to get what 
pickings they could in the new camp. Comment was going round, 
a constant buzz of undertones. 

“Got him right between the eyes.” “It’s Bill Lowery.” 
killed him, anyhow?” 

The question grew more frequent as the identity of the slain outlaw 
became generally known. It was the driver who answered it. 

“The messenger done it,” he told those nearest to him. “He 
dropped Bill the first shot, and creased another of ’em. Young 
feller, too, and this was only his second trip.” 

You could not call his audience emotional. Nor were the 
sympathies of most of its members strong for the side of law 
and order. But in the main they liked fair fighting, and the 
moral quality which men called sand held an appeal to them. 
So, when the new shotgun messenger came forth from the com- 
pany’s office after giving over the treasure-box to the agent’s 
keeping, they proceeded to badger him with questions and con- 
gratulations, to shake his hand and to importune the favor of his 
drinking with them. 
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All of these things he met with a good-natured diffidence which 
heightened the popular regard for him. He stood there in the 
office doorway replying to the queries which were shot at him, 
six feet of lean young manhood, bronzed by the sun and wind, 
clear-eyed and firm-lipped. There was a grace in his attitude 
and in his every movement which made some of the older hands 
nod to one another. 

“He can handle himself, all right,” they said. 

From the beginning there was one among them whose gaze he 
held, but this one said no word to any of those about him. His 
name was Whisky Bill. At least, that was his latest name; in 
his time he had gone by so many others that he had well-nigh 
forgotten the one which he had borne while still some sense of 
shame remained to him. There had been a period in his prime 
when he had stolen horses in Colorado, but that was twenty years 
behind him now. Once he had dealt stud poker in Ogalallah. 
with a holdout up his sleeve. But liquor had. unfitted his fingers 
for handling cards, and the nerve which rustling demanded was 
no longer his. The boldest venture he dared to undertake now 
was robbing the pockets of a sleeping drunkard. Somehow or 
other he had managed to make his way across the wide flats and 
the ragged mountain ranges of the Southwestern border, and the 
inscrutable Providence which allowed good men to die all along 
that hard road had preserved him from thirst and sickness and 
the venomous Apaches. He had arrived two days before in 
Tombstone, to eke out an existence by washing the cuspidors 
in Bob Hatch’s saloon, by doing errands for the girls in the Bird 
Cage Opera House and the dance-halls, by cadging drinks from 
spendthrift cowboys. 

This Whisky Bill stood in the forefront of the crowd, and 
from the time when the young messenger had appeared in the 
doorway of the Wells Fargo office, his eyes never left that face 
They made a curious contrast, those two—the boy with his clean 
features and his lean, hard grace, the man with his putty-colored 
cheeks and his bloated little body. ‘Fhey seemed as far apart 
as the ends of the world. If anyone had happened to notice this 
ignoble creature staring at the day’s hero,—which no one did,— 
he would have wondered what there could have been in the one 
to hold the other’s attention—what possible appeal could bridge 
the gap which lay between them. 

“What say his name is?” a newcomer to the camp was asking. 

“Lee Barton,” his neighbor answered. “I know him well.” 

Where he was standing, Whisky Bill heard the reply. He made 
no move; his putty features did not change; his rat eyes never 
widened. 


Lee Barton. More than twenty years had gone by since that 
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“Steppin’ out in high society,” was the mental comment of Whisky Bill. ‘Things is shore comin’ soft fer him.” 


had been his name. But from the moment when he had first 
seen the boy standing in the doorway of the express office, he 
had been sure of this. He did not know why; but there was 
something in that face; some thread of memory was conjured 
ip, by what his eyes met there, which spanned the gap of all those 
years and brought him back to a well-nigh forgotten episode. 
Still, one could not be too sure. Whisky Bill edged closer to 
the last speaker and plucked him by the sleeve. 

‘Where'd the kid come from?” he demanded huskily. 

[The man was a faro-dealer in the Oriental. He glanced at 
the ragged little figure beside him, and the camaraderie of his 
profession, to whose members none of mankind was too high 
and none too low for their association, made him give the informa- 
tion where another might have moved away 

Kansas,” said he. “I remember him back in Abilene ten 
years ago when he was a little boy. His mother was doing wash- 
ing. He used to come and get my laundry every week. After- 


ward, when he’d grown up, I ran across him in San Antonio; he 
was with a trail-herd then.” 

Whisky Bill edged away again. The hero of the day had dis- 
appeared; the crowd was beginning to disperse. It was the hour 
for him to clean up in Bob Hatch’s saloon. He shuffled down 
the wide sidewalk where men were passing in an endless stream 
beneath the wooden awnings, and his face was like a putty mask 
betraying none of the emotions which were stirring within him. 

Of these, surprise>was not the least. On the few occasions 
when he had happened to hark back across the mean, ignoble 
years to the brief incident of his domestic life, he had taken it 
for granted that the mother and the baby were both dead. Cer- 
tainly it had been none of his providing that had kept them 
alive. It was characteristic of Whisky Bill that he neither wasted 
regrets over his desertion nor bothered with attempts to justify 
himself. He did not even wonder where his wife was now, or 
whether she were still living. He merely marveled over the 
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vision which had met his eyes in front of the express company’s 
office. 

From the wide doorways of the saloons and gambling-houses 
the roar of voices gushed upon the sidewalk to mingle with the 
noises of the passing throng. Tombstone was waking up for 
another hectic night. Old Whisky Bill shuffled on, heedless of the 
things about him, vaguely conscious of the men who jostled him, 
enthralled in wonder at the son whom the Fates had brought to 
him from his forgotten past. .... 

Occasionally the night breeze carried some shreds of the uproar 
from Tombstone’s glaring main thoroughfare to the side-street 
where Lem Goodrich’s adobe house stood. A wall of sun-dried 
bricks surrounded the place; and in the building’s rear, inclosed 
on one side by this wall, on two others by the wide L-shaped 
veranda, there was a little patch of green grass, kept fresh by 
a rivulet of water whose murmur made a pleasant undernote at 
all times. An earthen olla swung slowly in its hangings at the 
edge of the porch, and a tin dipper tinkled at intervals against 
its side. It was a pleasant spot to sit of evenings when the 
mocking birds were singing it: the mesquite thickets near by. 

Lem Goodrich had looked toward comfort when he built the 
house, for he had been driving cattle over the trails long enough 
to grow a little weary of bad fords and sleepless weeks and 
fighting Indians. It was his intention to take life easy here; and 
when he was in town from the ranch down on the San Pedro, 
there was nothing he liked better than to spend a quiet two 
hours before bedtime on the veranda with his wife beside him, 
planning toward the days when the cares of the business would 
pass to younger hands. He was in town tonight; but there are 
certain considerations which are expected from the older genera- 
tion. In deference to these, his wife had retired, and he was 
putting in his evening with four or five other old-timers at a 
quiet poker-game. The porch was in possession of his daughter 
Beth and the prospective successor whose capable young hands 
were in the near future to relieve him of those responsibilities 
down on the San Pedro. 

“Dad told me, just before you came, that he’s having the 
ranch-house made over for us,” the girl was saying. 

“Your father is mighty good to us. He’s been the nighest I 
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Whisky Bill 
crouched on the 
stage top, the 
weapon at his hip, 
tense with purpose. 





ever had to a dad of my own.” There was a depth of quiet feel- 
ing in her lover’s voice which made her lay her hand on his and 
stroke it gently. 

“Do you know,” she told him hesitantly, “you’ve never said 
a word to me of your father?” 

“Nor never want to speak of him.” His voice had hardened, 
and he rose abruptly. As he stood there in the pathway of light 
which lay before the window, a gust of night-breeze brought to 
their ears a blare of distant uproar from the Bird Cage Opera 
House, where it so happened that old Whisky Bill was at that 
moment standing in the crowd before the bar, oblivious of the 
tumult about him, still lost in wonderment over the apparition 
of his son. The noises died; the murmur of the water and the 
tinkle of the dipper on the earthen olla were the only sounds on 
the veranda now. Lee Barton looked down into Beth’s face, and 
she could see the bitterness in his gray eyes. “I don’t like to 
think of him,” he added harshly. 

She rose. His arm went round her, and he tried to smile. 

“T didn’t mean to speak so rough, sweetheart. Of course you’ve 
got the right to know about him.” 

“Is he dead?” she asked softly. He shook his head. 

“T don’t know. Once I heard that they’d lynched him for hoss- 
stealin’ in Colorado. Sometimes I have caught myself wishin’ it 
was true. I was a baby when he left my mother. I don’t know 
even what he looks like. But there are things that I can remember 
mighty well. I’ve thought of them many times—how my mother 
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worked her fingers to the bone to get enough for us to live on. 
Why, there were days when there wasn’t enough corn-bread in the 
house for both of us, and she would give me the little wedge there 
was. When things like that come back to me, I wish that I could 
run across my father, just to get my hands on him.” He paused. 

There, honey, I mustn’t talk like that.” He pressed her closer to 
him and kissed her gently. “Sit down beside me here and I'll tell 
vou something nicer.” 

He was fumbling in his vest pocket as he spoke. When they 
were seated, he brought forth a little plush box and opened it. 

“Mebbe you aint going to like it,” he was saying softly as he 
took her hand in his. He slipped the ring on her finger. “I 
reckon it fits, dear?” There was a diffidence in the way he said 
it which made her eyes grow softer. She thrust the hand into the 

ght and sat there looking at the stone in silence. 

“T could get it changed if it wasn’t what you wanted,” he went 
on hesitatingly. By way of answer she turned her face to his, and 
her arms went round his neck. 

‘It’s all right, then?” he asked her some moments later. 

‘Tt’s beautiful,” she whispered. 

“Tt is like you,” he told her simply. “And long ago when I 
first hoped that some day I would buy you a ring and slip it on 
your finger, I made up my mind that it would be a ruby. I’ve 
looked at them in stores in El Paso, and I’ve always thought how 
the light in them was like your eyes—so dark and proud.” 

When Lem Goodrich returned from his poker-game an hour or 





so later, they were still there 
on the veranda planning 
toward the days when they 
would be together in the 
ranch-house down on the San 
Pedro. 


T was the slack hour. of 
the afternoon in Tomb- 
stone. The miners of the evening shift were on their 
way to work; the men of the day shift had not yet 
come down the hill. Most of the games were idle; the 
dance-halls were deserted; the crowds which milled 
beneath the wooden awnings from dusk till dawn 
were absent from the sidewalks. 

Old Whisky Bill was sitting on a beer-keg in front 
of Bob Hatch’s saloon. His back was bent; his puffy hands were 
folded between his knees. His ignoble head was surrounded by 
a halo of buzzing flies. Apropos of last night’s discovery an idea 
had occurred to him, and his rat eyes grew bright as he pondered it. 

A quartet of cowboys clattered down the wide street on sweat- 
streaked ponies; a pair of cavalry officers walked by with their 
wide-rimmed campaign hats set at a rakish angle, and the yellow 
facings of their breeches gleaming brightly in the hot sunshine. 
A knot of faro-dealers sauntered past the saloon door, getting 
their daily breath of fresh air. Now and again a housewife who 
had seized this opportunity of quiet to do some marketing flut- 
tered into one of the stores. Whisky Bill remained engrossed in 
his own thoughts, heedless of them all. 

“Me all stove up, an’ down an’ cut,” he reflected. “He's got a 
good job. Things is comin’ easy fer him. I’m his pa.” The lines 
of evil deepened about the corners of his bad old mouth. So he 
was sitting when the voice of his son aroused him from his ru- 
minations with a start. 

He looked up from his beer-keg, and his little eyes became like 
two glass beads as they rested on the couple who were passing him. 
There was no mistaking the status of the girl beside whom his boy 
was walking. He took her in with one swift glance: the fine poise 
of her head, the freshness of the color in her cheeks, the proud 
light in her brown eyes beneath the drooping rim of the wide straw 
hat. the smallness of the hand which held the parasol across her 
shoulder. 
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“Steppin’ out in high society,’ was the mental comment of 
Whisky Bill. “Things is shore comin’ soft fer him.” 

His gaze went to his son and lingered on those wide young 
shoulders for some time. “I reckon I’m his flesh an’ blood,” he 
reassured himself. “All that I got to do is say the word. Jest tell 
him who I be.” 

That evening while the crowds were gathering in the saloons, he 
mulled over the project. With the smell of whisky and stale beer 
in his nostrils, he cleaned the glasses in Bob Hatch’s place and 
washed the heavy cuspidors, the while he saw himself in his im- 
agination walking the streets, well clothed, well fed, secure in the 
knowledge of where his next meal was to come from. 

“Jest tell him who I be,” he whispered to himself, “an’ ask him 
what’s he aimin’ to do about it anyhow. Yuh bet he'll loosen up.” 

So he reassembled what shreds of palsied courage remained to 
him; and when a cowboy, lucky at faro-bank, clamored for all 
hands to join him at the bar, old Whisky Bill drank deep. His 
boldness grew. 


‘Two hours later, when the stinging drinks which he had cadged 
from the cowboy and other spendthrifts were warming him to 
the core, he looked through the doorway and saw Lee standing on 
the sidewalk’s edge with the Wells Fargo agent. Whisky Bill 
shuffled out and took his place upon one of the beer-kegs; here he 
roosted with his head on one side, not at all unlike an unclean old 
buzzard, watching the pair until the agent had departed. Then he 
left his perch and sidled across the sidewalk. He laid his hand on 
his son’s arm. 

Barton looked down upon the ragged little figure beside him. 

“Was there something you wanted?” he asked. 

The rat eyes fell. The words which were on Whisky Bill’s lips 
died unuttered. He strove to shift his gaze back, that he might 
meet the other’s look again. But there was something in those 
gray eyes which was too much for him, something which he could 
never face. His boldness was gone. The hopes which he had 
nourished so greedily took instant wing. 

“Excuse me, Mister,” he said huskily. “I thought yuh was 
another feller.” He shuffled off as fast as he was able. 

Curiously enough, he cherished no resentment. The very fact 
that he dared not say those words which he had so carefully re- 
hearsed, brought to him an admiration. And now there came to 
him a sudden sense of possession. This was his boy. And a cer- 
tain pride glowed within him. . 

It was as if the Fates had brought to him a splendid gift, as if 
he found himself possessed of a priceless legacy. Something had 
come, unlooked for and unearned, without the slightest effort on 
his own part. But it was his. 

He returned to the saloon. In his enthusiasm for the project of 
bleeding his son, he had neglected some of his tasks. He hurried 
on about them with what vigor he could muster; but all the time, 
in his fancy, he saw the young face looking down into his. 

“As fine a boy as ever wore shoe-leather,” he reflected. 

“Oh, Bill!” The voice of the night bartender roused him from 
his reverie. “Get a move on with them spittoons. I want another 
kaig of beer rolled in.” 

Whisky Bill shuffled back and forth across the long barroom at 
his work. Occasionally as he passed a group of men, he heard 
them talking of yesterday’s holdup on the Benson road. Then he 
would edge a little closer and listen with an eagerness that he did 
not betray. 

The evening wore on. The tasks in Bob Hatch’s place were 
finished. According to his custom, he made the rounds from 
saloon to dance-hall, from dance-hall to gambling-house and back 
again to hurdy-gurdy. Wherever the voices were rising highest 
and the noise of dollars slapping on the bars was briskest, there he 
went, to edge into the line which some spendthrift called to drink 
with him, to do menial errands for the shrill-tongued women, to 
importune a lucky gambler for largesse, to search the pockets of a 
sleeping drunkard. A little ragged figure, with bloated body and 
lead-colored face on which the purple traceries of broken veins 
showed, he made his way unnoticed, like a mangy dog that searches 
for scraps. Now and again he emerged from the obscurity with 
which his own meanness wrapped him, to thrust himself for a mo- 
ment upon the notice of some one about him. 

Once, in the Crystal Palace during a slack interim, he sidled up 
to a roulette-dealer whom he had known in Silver City. 

“That new shotgun messenger that drilled Bill Lowery on the 
Benson road yesterday afternoon,” he said huskily, “he shore was 
lucky, hey?” 

“Oh, I dunno.” The croupier spun the marble idly along the 
wheel’s groove. “I wouldn’t call it luck. Lee Barton is a dead 
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shot, and he has sand enough for ten men. I seen him once, right 
here on Allen Street, help Bill Savage stand off a mob that was 
going to lynch a claim-jumper. No. He had more than luck.” 

Whisky Bill edged away again. His putty face was expression- 
less, but his rat eyes were brighter than they had been before. 

At the Bird Cage Opera House he lingered in what would pass 
in a more polite place of entertainment as the foyer. Here was a 
short bar where miners and cowboys jostled one another buying 
drinks, while the voices of the entertainers on the stage clanged 
like brazen gongs. Old Whisky Bill was helping the bartender wash 
glasses during a period of lively trade. 

“Reckon them, road-agents was green hands to let a young 
feller skeer em off like that Wells Fargo man done yesterday.” 
He flung the suggestion over his shoulder while his hands were 
busy with the heavy tumblers. 

“Green, nothin’,” the bartender told him curtly. “Them Lowery 
boys started back in Lincoln County. Aint one of ‘em but has 
killed five or six men. But they orta known better’n to stand up 
the stage when Lee Barton was on the box.” 

So, while the night life of Tombstone roared about him, Whisky 
Bill shuffled in and out of the saloons and dance-halls and 
snatched what crumbs of comment he could, to feed the pride 
which clamored loud within him for more sustenance. And as the 
days went by, that pride grew with nourishment. 

Three times a week Lee Barton made the round trip with the 
Wells Fargo treasure-box to Benson, thirty miles away; and on 
those mornings old Whisky Bill was always lurking in some near-by 
doorway to watch the stage depart. Three times a week, when the 
dusty Concord came rattling up Allen Streét in the early evening, 
the ragged little man was standing somewhere among the group 
who had gathered to witness its arrival. From the time when the 
coach swung into sight until Lee had carried the iron box into the 
express office, those rat eyes never left him. Now and again the 
young messenger dropped into Bob Hatch’s saloon to chat for a 
few moments with the sheriff or Bill Savage or some other of those 
grim men who were openly arrayed against the outlaw element. 
On these occasions no one ever noticed Whisky Bill hovering close 
by; yet he was invariably sweeping the floor or arranging the 
cuspidors within easy earshot of the group. 

So he fed his hungry pride. And so, when the news of the ap- 
proaching wedding became common property, he was among the 
first who learned it. Weddings were scarce in southeastern Ari- 
zona, and the standing of the principals gave to this one a peculiar 
interest. Thanks to the fact that he passed as one of the meanest 
of God’s living creatures, attracting as little notice where he went 
as a stray dog, old Whisky Bill was able to widen the sphere of his 
eavesdropping during these days. And so it came that in all of 
Tombstone there was none, save the girl and her parents, who 
was in more complete possession of the plans for the approaching 
ceremony than the rat-eyed father of the prospective groom. 

Now while he wrestled with the heavy beer-kegs, or answered 
the shrill summons of the rouged women, or searched the pockets 
of a sleeping drunkard, Whisky Bill walked in the mire, but his 
soul skimmed the heights. He was exalted with the knowledge 
that his son was to marry the daughter of the biggest cattleman 
in this end of the Territory; that the list of guests was to include 
the district judge and all the men of standing in the camp; that 
the Wells Fargo Company was to present Lee with a watch in- 
scribed with a statement of their regard for him. 

There was but one prospect to tarnish the brightness of his 
anticipations. The bride and groom were going to take their 
departure immediately after the marriage for the ranch down on 
the San Pedro. Henceforth he would seldom see his son in 
Tombstone. 


PERHAPS if it had not been for the knowledge that this dep- 
rivation was about to overtake him, Whisky Bill would not 
have been a spectator at the presentation of the gold watch. This 
little ceremony took place in the Wells Fargo office on the eve- 
ning before the wedding. On behalf of the Company, the agent 
made a speech to a few invited notables, among whom were the 
sheriff and the district judge. None of those present—not even 
Lem Goodrich himself—listened to his words with the intentness of 
the unbidden guest who had managed to slink in through the 
door at the last minute and stood in the rear of the group, for 
all the world like a cringing dog, ready to beat a hasty retreat at 
the first hostile loak. 

The idea of taking a chance was foreign to the nature of Whis- 
ky Bill. And he was taking more chances than one this evening 
The imminent hazard of being cast forth upon the sidewalk, with 
the more than possible accompaniment (Continued on page 134) 


























Milly hissed envious- 
ly: “You got Buell 
again? I'll say, 
Baily, you're lucky.” 


By 
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Evans 


Miss Evans says: 
“Every woman possesses 
a secret room— green- 
lit. This is always 
ready for a guest or 
guests. No matter how 
inhospitable a woman 
may be in other re- 
spects, she is sure to 
hold one door ajar in 
ghastly welcome to old 
acquaintance or to 
chance comer. Always 
the one place is fear- 
fully clean-swept and 
garnished for occupan- 
cy. Hence—this story.” 
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WITHIN the telephone booth, Norma Baily held her voice 
on a tolerant, even, good-natured note: 

“Hale dear, I'm so sorry. . . Yes, you've guessed right! 
You see, Mrs. Murdchein has a musicale in her suite tonight, and 
she wants a seven o'clock appointment, and she particularly re- 
quested my services... .. Oh, Hale, that isn’t fair! I do, too. 
I want awfully to see that play—but surely you see how it is. 
:; Can’t you exchange the tickets for another night? 

‘Yes, I know you’ve exchanged them once already. .... 
Honestly, Hale, I’m horribly sorry. ... . Can’t you take one 
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of the boys at the office? I’m afraid it’ll be too late to have dinner 
together even if we let the show go..... 

“Poor Hale! I don’t blame you a bit for being cross. But 
you know why I do it, don’t you? .... Wont you get awfully 


hungry waiting so long? It’s a shame for you to— Nine o'clock, 
then. Don’t wait if you get too hungry, please. .... Good-by, 
Hale.” 


Impatiently replacing the receiver, Norma allowed a degree of 
annoyance to show on her pretty pale oval face. Hale’s good-by 
had been short, almost brusque. Several times lately it had been 
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so. It was not fair of Hale, she murmured to herself. Did he 
think she enjoyed working two hours after her regular day on the 
heads of fat, flabby, fussy women like Mrs. Murdchein? 

Outside the booth, annoyance vanished from her face like a 
shadow before a sweeping sun. Immy, the small white-clad call- 
girl of the beauty parlors of the Zoroaster Hotel, beckoned her. 
Mrs. Robert Buell waited. The Zoroaster—twenty-one stories, 
North Shore, advertisementally exclusive—pays good dividends to 
its preferred stockholders because its best suites are occupied by 
such people as the cloaks-and-suits Murdcheins or the stocks-and- 
bonds Buells. 

The most poignant impressions received in bright Mrs. Robert 
Buell’s wake were flower petals and scented sable. And plenty 
of money, of course—her platinum vanity bag, the sapphires and 
diamonds that lay on her slim, soft wrists. 

She was a slender, medium-tall woman with great lovely brown 
eyes and a magnolia skin. In beauty parlors the conversation of 
many women and their attendants changed at her entrance or 
departure, chameleonlike. It seemed to take on high-voltage 
current. 

One moment: 

“had to get six more water-combs, my dear... . . George’s 
simply wild when I’m not on time. ... . Dry salt treatments 
are simply..... told him I would not occupy an orchestra 
chair without a decent-looking head... . . every strand like 
red-hot wire. .... Thursday is my club day and so I try to 
get everything ready on Wednesday, including the salted almonds 
and my marcel—”’ 

And the next moment: 

“Q-oh, there's that Mrs. Buell... .. getting another perma- 
real Russian sable. .... premer. ....; was 
told that ten years ago he didn’t have a dollar to his name... . . 
petunia satin for the interior of her new coupé. .... Another? 
And at least nineteen sapphires—”’ 

To this low-toned, vivacious chatter, Norma Baily, beauty- 
parlor attendant, always listened with mixed emotions—partly 
satisfaction. Today another pretty attendant, a little ash blonde 
named Milly, hissed enviously in Norma’s ear as it passed: “You 
got Buell again? I'll say, Baily, you’re lucky! I s’pose you'll get 
a tip big enough for a week of table-d’hdtes.” 

“She's always generous,” admitted Norma. 

But then Milly made a bored movement of her small blonde 
head toward the shrill crowded anteroom. 

“Nother wild day!’”—discontentedly. “I don't care! I've got 
a date for six-thirty tonight. And I don’t work overtime, not 
if all the dames from Evanston to the South Shore Country Club 
sit out there and screech for cold-cream and clay packs.” 

Norma’s delicate dark eyebrows went up in disapproval. Norma 
was slender and medium-tall, with the petal-like complexion pos- 
sessed by so many young women of this country and this century. 
She had great lovely deep-set blue eyes. Her rather fragile oval 
face ended with a curiously firm-boned little chin. Between her 
and Milly there was a great gulf set, Norma would have com- 
posedly told you. 








T nine o'clock that evening Norma was so fatigued that her 
arms ached, her head ached, her firm, slender white fingers 
ached. But she lifted a tactfully bright face to the young man 
opposite her. He had met her on a North Shore corner. He had 
stalked silently ahead of her into a small restaurant. 

He was a tall young man. His nose showed a good bridge. 
His dark hazel eyes showed the intelligence of an ambitious young 
insurance man in the making. His dark woolen suit showed two 
years’ wear. 

She began: 

He interrupted curtly: 


“I was frightfully sorry—”’ 
“You look tired, Norma.” 

“Why, I'm not—that is, very. Aren’t you hungry, Hale?” 

“Oh, well, you know. Was hungry. Got over it.” 

“Of course.” She was solicitous. “I wish you hadn't insisted 
on waiting for me.” 

“There are seven evenings in a week, Norma. 
at least two of ’em with you.” 

“IT know, Hale.” Her sigh was eloquent. 
you, I mean.” 

“Let’s get married.” 

She smiled with forced demureness. 

“This is so sudden. Why the proposal? 
already hard-and-fast engaged.” 

Curtly he put aside the pseudo-vivacity. 

“We are. We've been engaged hard-and-fast 
nearly three years. Let’s not wait any longer.” 


I like to spend 


“I do, too—with 


I thought we were 


enough for 





The Secret Room 


With excessive attention she buttered a piece of roll. 
“Norma!” 
“Tt’s not time. You know what we agreed.” 

“My memory is good. But it’s so darned long to wait.” 

“Three or four years at the most.” There was something too 
smooth and firm in her tone, for all its attempt at soft tact 
“And I'm only twenty-three, and you're twenty-six. We can af- 
ford to wait—and start right.” 

Hale listened absently, as if her words were more than familiar. 

“Of course I want you to be happy, Norma. But don’t you 
rather take the stand that I may not be very good for furniture 
bills or others—after we’re married?” 

“I do nothing of the sort.” Her protest was quick and earnest. 
“But this isn’t the Dark Ages. It’s a frightfully enlightened and 
alert age. It’s every man for himself; and debts, failure and 
inflammatory rheumatism take the hindmost. Any man needs 
every advantage he can corral. I—I want you to be an unham- 
pered husband. Believe me, I’m doing the right thing. We'll 
start at the comfortable linen-and-mahogany point reached by 
most couples around their eighth or tenth year, if they reach it 
at all. Except”’—she had lovely white teeth for a smile—‘‘it 
wont be mahogany. Dark walnut.” 


IS eyes had stayed upon her pretty, mobile face. ‘“You’re a dar- 

ling girl, Norma,” he said a little irrelevantly. “I'd like you 
for life across a two-dollar pine table. But I'll appreciate you 
too, across the four-hundred-dollar dull walnut bargain that you'll 
likely pick up with your accumulated tips.” 

Norma lifted a quick, sensitive head. — 

“Don’t you and other men plan insurance campaigns?” she 
demanded significantly. “Don’t you collect statistics sometimes 
for weeks? Frame out ahead what you'll do—how you'll approach 
a man who is a good prospect? Well—life itself is my prospect. 
Mine—no, ours.” 

“Um-m, I know,” he admitted docilely. “Speaking of insur- 
ance—funny thing happened the other day, though. Young Hef- 
feran, a new man, was sent down to a town in Missouri to get 
a locally important merchant. Hefferan stayed awake all night 
on the train down, arranging his statistics and arguments for the 
interview—and then went to sleep at dawn and was taken past 
his station. Kant and Kanting’s man got to the town ahead ol 
him, after all.” 

“T see.” She reddened with offense. 

“Norma darling, I didn’t mean a thing! I just happened to 
recall that. Of course, honey, if you don’t want to risk the great 
adventure without a little more accumulated luggage—” 

“Two years more, at least.” 

“Um-m—all right, Norma.” 

“If I didn’t see so many women every day, and hear them, 
Hale! Somehow, most of them have made a botch of their 
lives. They've missed the best. And some of the husbands—” 
Her chin trembled a little. “I don’t want you, Hale, to get 
round-shouldered—or worried, or apathetic—like some husbands 
I've seen.” 

“I might escape the general fate even if—” 

Passionately she cut into his whimsical sentence: 

“Perhaps you might not! I’m not a silly woman, Hale. Or 





stupid! I've told you that before.” 

“I know. That’s the reason I picked you,” he said with a 
smile, ““—because you’re different from other girls.” 

“Silly!” For all her fatigue after a busy day, she blushed. 


Hale Molton’s compliments had been familiar to her for three 
years, but one still gave her a thrill. But under her emotional 
reaction to his tone and words, ran a hard subcurrent of resolu- 
tion which never failed to be in her mind. She went on, almost 
as if he had not spoken: “But I’m not exactly a mercenary 
person. You know that, too.” 

“I’m aware that you’re not marrying me for my money. 
Twenty-seven hundred a year—” 

She disregarded his banter. 

“I'd prefer to be a stenographer. You know—clean fingers and 
all. I don’t like to mess my hands in dye and liquid soap and 
oil-and-quinine tonics. I loathe that marcel iron, some days. But 
I made, with my tips’—her voice was curiously hard and tri- 
umphant—“ninety-two dollars last week.” 

“Did you, Norma?” 

At his tone, she lifted her chin a little. 

“T heard the other day that ten years ago Robert Buell didn't 
have a dollar to his name.” 

“Buell? Oh, that broker.” 


“They live ideally now. They’ve got the best suite at the 




















It was Hale who suggested that she put it in a safe-deposit box. He told her he'd add his money to her venture. 


Zoroaster. 
year. 


But they're going into their own apartment next 
That de-luxe apartment-building, you know, on the Drive 
—garage for each tenant on the roof or somewhere—mullioned 


dining-rooms and everything.” 

“Mullioned? Guess I’ve seen that word somewhere, but—” 

“Don't be horrid. I—some days I could take off my white 
rubber cover-all and fling it as far as it might go. Some of those 
old flabby necks and perfumed heads! But I say to myself: 
‘Norma my dear, remember the cause.’ ” 

“Um-m—well—” 

“And I remind myself,” she went on with a curious earnestness. 
‘of Mrs. Buell. I say, there are all kinds of people in this 
orld, whatever the pessimists claim. Some like—like the Buells 
~prosperous—and in love. I’ve heard her say—say his name 
\nd when he meets her, his eyes—” She drew a long, heady 
breath, like wine. “They've prospered—perhaps just because 
they've more will-power than other people. Well—we mean to 
) the same.” 


“You're a dear girl, Norma,” Hale repeated. his gaze fixed on 
her tense face. “You look pretty fagged tonight, though.” 

They separated presently. Two buildings received them, as 
monstrous silent brick hi might take in two belated honey- 
garnerers. 

Norma said good night briefly. And if her movements were 
hasty, they were wearily lax as she slipped from her one-piece 
black crépe dress into an inexpensive plain muslin nightgown. 
Except for the hour and a half with Hale, she had not been idle 
fifteen consecutive minutes since nine that morning—she had 
spent her noon hour on the blonde head of a danseuse from the 
Loop. Gratefully she got into bed—even though she disliked the 
bed. It was the typical painted iron of the medium-priced room- 
ing-house. Norma could have afforded a better room, but she 
saw no especial need for having one. She dealt in futures 

She thought of Hale, not of her room, as she made ready for 
sleep. She was a clear-thinking young woman who held that she 
knew her own capacity for troth, for love and for wisdom. With- 
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out Hale, life would be a 
sorry business for her. 
Perhaps because it had 
been a tiring day, she 
was inclined a little to 
self-pity this night. Hale 
had not been—well, un- 
derstanding. 

But she had trained 
herself to sleep at will. 
She put her hand under 
her cheek, and reminded 
herself that grand opera, 
like expensive manna, 
was about to descend 
upon the town. It was 
a galvanizing thought. 
Because Norma was mu- 
sically inclined? Ah, no. 

She telephoned Hale 
the following week, and 
he spoke into the trans- 
mitter before she had a 
chance. “Usual thing, I 
suppose!” he exclaimed 
dryly. 

“Oh, I’m rushed hor- 
ribly. I’m tired, too. 
Now, Hale, please don’t 
start the same old thing! 
I’ve got so I dread to 
telephone you—” Her 
voice hinted at nerves, 
and she broke off. 

He said contritely: 
“Oh, it’s all right, 
Norma. I understand. 
But next Monday night, 
before the rush of the 
week begins—” 

“This is opera season, 
Hale. Monday after- 
noon’s a riot.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to 
hear the opera birds 
warble some night your- 
self, honey?” 

“T’d love to. But I 
wouldn’t dare. I'd be 
too tired to work well 
the next day. Besides, 
what we’d pay for two 
seats would almost buy 
six silver oyster forks.” 

After a moment’s hesi- 
tation at his end of the 
wire, he responded: “I 
dare say it would.” 

In January, Hale Mol- 
ton, of the Burd and 
Beaning insurance of- 
fices, whose headquarters were in London, got a raise of three 
hundred dollars for the coming year. He was excited, almost 
boyishly elated, in fact. He telephoned Norma as soon as he 
was informed, toward the end of an afternoon. She was glad to 
hear the news. Jubilant!y she congratulated him. But his phone- 
call came between two hurried appointments, and immediately 
after the second she was due for a special hour in the Buell 
suite on the luxurious twelfth floor of the hotel. 

All the Zoroaster suites overlook great churning green Lake 
Michigan. All Zoroaster windows are hung artistically in silk 
and filet. On a winter evening, to the higher floors of the hotel, 
the orchestras of the grill and dining-room send up a faint, weird 
accompaniment to the heavy melody of the wind-drummed lake. 

Robert Buell was in the sitting-room when Norma entered. He 
was a youngish, handsome man, clean-shaven and well-groomed. 
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In the bedroom, chinchilla 


Mrs. Buell was an opera devotee. 
and gray velvet were strewn on bed and chair as forecast of the 
night. 

Norma Baily prided herself, she would have told you, on her 


balanced mind. And it was true that with Norma, envy usually 
was a detached emotion—not an actual lust for other peoples’ 
possessions. But this evening she was the unwilling prey of a 
comparison that forced itself to be made between Hale’s exuber- 
ance over his three-hundred-dollar raise—for a whole year!—and 
the careful scrutiny that Mrs. Buell gave the angle of a diamond- 
tipped aigrette in her scented and exquisitely waved brown hair 

The ornament had cost at least a thousand dollars. Elinor Buell 
did not wear it twelve times a year. 

Tonight she murmured indifferently: 
But it gives me height.” 


“I’m rather tired of it 





The skin and the hair of mid-thirties, more than those of the 
mid-forties, repay workers. Norma herself was satisfied with the 
nier waves which ascended gracefully from the white nape 

of Elinor Buell’s neck to her lovely temples 

Mrs. Buell agreed. 

“You’re a wonder, Miss Baily. I don’t know what I'll do if 
vou die or get married.” Smilingly she slipped a folded green 
ill into Norma’s hand. 

She added, slightly turning a panel of the triple mirror over 
er dressing-table: “In fact, I’d love to have you for my personal 
aid—if ever I can afford one. Mr. Buell’s hinted that I ought 

have one.” 

Norma’s own graceful brown head went up a half-inch. 

No higher. She did not care to make herself ridiculous or of- 

‘sive by an untactful intimation that she might have her own 


The luxury of the room 
betrayed the girl to further 
anger. ‘We were years 
saving this money,” she 
flung forth passionately. 


sense of caste But th 
other woman must be tact 
fully set right. 

“I’m marrying shortly, 
she said. 

“Of course!” Mrs. Buel 
twisted on her antique wal 
nut bench for a better mir 
ror-view. “To some one 
nice, I hope?” 

“Very nice.” Norma de 
liberately looked down at 
the bench. The Zoroaste 
suite was artistically fur- 
nished in walnut. But this 
bench was not a hotel piece 
It was hand-carved, and be 
longed to the Buells. 

Norma said casually: “By 
the way, yesterday I was 
looking at an Italian benc 
like yours. I think I'll buy 
it.” 

“Like mine!” Mrs. Buel 
turned in evident surprise: 
“But this cost four hundred 
dollars.” 

“They come high. But 
want one ior my owr 
home.” 

“Oh, do you?” 

“We've planned,” saic 
Norma, matter-of-factly, 
“at the start to furnish in 
such fashion that nothing 
will shout at us later. 
Everything worth-while, and 
good for our lifetime.” 

Mrs. Buell was a little 
concerned. Likewise she 
was patronizing. 

“But do you think it wise 
to get badly in debt?” 

“Oh, we sha’n’t go into 
debt.” Norma deftly re- 
fused patronage. 

“Your young man must 
be some father’s only son. 
Or has he found oil?” 

“Neither. He’s in the 
insurance business. That 
has possibilities, you know. 
We're both saving until we 
can start as we prefer.” 

“Indeed? But wont it 
take a good deal of savings 
for renaissance walnut?” 

“Oh, we’re going to skip walnut for the kitchen,” smiled Norma. 
“Just white enamel out there.” Her face burned a little. Mrs. 
Buell seemed a trifle skeptical. Already Norma regretted her 
naive boasting. But in reply to the other’s pursuing questions, 
she told a little more of her romance—of her and Hale’s small- 
town origins in Ohio and Indiana, of their accidental collision on a 
fog-wrapped “L” station, the coincidence of their similar histories. 
Hale’s father had been a small-town attorney and his parents were 
dead. Hers had been a small-town postmaster, and her parents 
were dead. Each had come cityward for fortune; each had high 
hope—higher after meeting each other. And Norma had given 
over her typist position forthwith and taken a night course at a 
beauty college. 

“How interesting! I’m sure I hope you'll be frightfully happy, 
even though I'll be loser,” murmured (Coztinued on page 130) 
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“Of course I'm going to be ter- 
ribly sorry I said this, Jo. But 
it's out, and it’s the brutal truth.” 





poor EMERSON turned his car into the driveway that- was 
lined with the scrubby, wind-bent pines and cedars of Cape 
Cod, ghostly tortured shapes now in the moonlight. Moodily he 
ascended the steps of the rather spacious summer cottage. To the 
maid he spoke only her name, “Miss Judson.” A cheery voice 
called from somewhere within: “Be out in a minute, Jimmy. I 
can’t find my shawl.” 

He didn’t answer, but turned to the railing of the veranda. 
From somebody’s loud-speaker, off among the trees, floated 
scrapily and with much static embellishment the melody of 
“What'll I Do?” Twinkling on the surface of the bay, beyond 
the dim bald dunes, he could see the riding-lights of the sailing- 
and motorboats, and then a dot of red and another of green 
as a big Cape catboat threaded her way in with the aid of a 
chug-chugging kicker. A moment later, when the racket of the 
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beastly loud-speaker faded, he could hear their voices, softened 
musically by the water and the distance, harmonizing that same 
aching melody, “What’ll I Do?” 

Farther out, beyond the lights, were the creamy curving lines 
of surf; and beyond these the Atlantic, weaving and crinkling 
prettily in the soft light. It was a scene of peace, of pleasure— 
summertime and youth and the pale scent of the Cape roses and 
the stinging odor of the pines. But there was neither peace nor 
pleasure in his breast, only a nostalgic unrest and the haunt oi 
that overfamiliar melody. The vast mysterious ocean called 
Why not? Cut loose. Strike out. Get away from these damn 
women and the webs they weave. With a pang he suddenly 
knew why some men go exploring into wild corners of the earth 
“What’ll I do?” His lips formed the words. He caught himself 
Had he spoken aloud? 























“Com-ing!” Her voice. Then her firm, light step in the hall. 
The screen door swung. There she would be, under the porch 
light. Slowly he turned. 

There she was—tall, slim, dark, wrapped in the gay Spanish 
shawl, a red rose in her hair: a girl who played tennis almost 
like a man, dived and swam like a Hawaiian; strong, sure of 
her brain as of her beauty, an inexplicably dominant girl. Nothing 
that could happen stirred or frightened or even ruffled her. Had 
she no feelings at all? Had she only that keen zest in her 
strength and her talent? Grimly he took her in, then gripped 
the smooth hand she gave him. 

“Jo,” he heard himself say, “I can’t stand it.” And he had 
known, bitterly he had known, that he must, above everything, 
keep his head. 

Of course she fell back. He was an incorrigible fool. She 
was struggling to get her hand from his. “Jim,” she said—he 
knew so well that cool note in her voice; it could be a sharp 
note,—‘“you’re hurting my hand.” 

He let her go. “Rather a bad beginning, isn’t it?” That 
would be his voice, too. He tried to laugh off the savagery in 
it, but the laugh didn’t work out. 

She was taking him in now. “You make me feel doubtful about 
going at all,” she said. 
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“Oh, we'll have to 
go. Sallie’s giving the 
thing for you.” 

“T know, but—” 

“T admit I’ve— 
Shucks, Jo, forgive me. 
Let it go as a break. 
I’m sorry. We really 
ought to be getting 
along.” 

But her brows were drawing to- 
gether. 

“Listen, Jim.” He leaned un- 
comfortably against the railing. 

We can’t go on like this. You 
know I’m fond of you. I love 
your tennis. And you were splen- 
did in the play. I really don’t 
know how I'd ever have put it on 
without you. But—” 

‘Perhaps that’s it,” said he, 
gloomily. “Just but.” 

‘Well, I’ve told you—” 

‘You have. I'll say so. You 
certainly have told me. But per- 









Pistol in hand, he 
leaped out and spoke 


with two men. 


haps,”—his long, strong body straightened up,—‘“perhaps you’d 
better tell me again. Will you marry me, Jo?” 

“No.” She fell back another step, cool eyes still on his face. 

“You see how it is..... Oh, I didn’t plan this. I didn’t. 
I meant to drive you over there like a good little pup. Without 
a peep. But I seem to have got down, all of a sudden, to the 
well-known brass tacks. I can’t stand it, that’s all. I’m sick 
of playing little games and running little errands. Will you 
marry me?” 

“No.” 

“You'll marry somebody.” 

“No. Not this year—or next—or the year after.” 

“But life has to come down, sooner or later, to the primitive. 
To the real!” 

“Not my life. Not if I see it differently.” 

“But what are you going to do with it, anyway? Go on 
forever writing dinky little plays for amateurs?” 

“Perhaps,” said she, “you’d better drive over now, and let 
me come on in my own car.” 
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“You shouldn't be driving around at night, alone.” 

“Why not?” 

He couldn't, at the moment, answer this question. It hurt 
to look at her. His gaze wandered off to the peaceful little 
harbor and then to the vast dim restless thing beyond. What an 
awful fool he was! 

“They'd talk,” was what he finally did say. 

“What of that?” 

Well, what of that? “They've got us bracketed.” 

“All the more reason. I’m certainly not going to marry you, 
Jim. Perhaps they'd better unbracket us, beginning tonight.” 

“You really mean what you're saying, Jo?” 

She did. No doubt about that. Hesitatingly he moved toward 
the steps. He wished she’d take those eyes off him. Oh, but 
hadn’t he made a mess of it! All in a moment! 

But at the top of the steps he paused. If he had brought it 
to the issue, why not leave it squarely there? He turned 
back. 

“It looks like something of a break, Jo.” His voice was un- 
steady. 

“If we can't go on being friends, Jim, I’m afraid it does.” 

“Shall we—we might at least—shake hands on it.” 

“Perhaps we'd better not. The less of a scene, the better.” 

“You know I'm not really a quarrelsome person, Jo.” 

“Of course. Don't be silly.” 

“And you know I'm crazy about you. It’s all I can do to look 
at you. You're perfectly adorable, standing there.” 

“Please!” 

“Oh, I think you'll have to let me have a few well-chosen 
words in parting. It’s a parting, all right. I’m going, and I’m 
going for good. Pack up in the morning. Work it out some- 
where else. It’s clear enough that I’m just not man enough to 
stir you. Or not the man.” 

“There isn’t any man, Jim.” 

“No fear! There will be. I can only hope it'll come right 
for you when it does come. You're not a girl now, Jo. You're 
grown up. You must have some fire in you. You have beauty 
and you have talent. That’s a lot, really. Probably what has 
happened is that your natural emotion has been turned into this 
writing thing. But it wont stay there.” 

“I’m afraid this critical analysis will hardly get us anywhere, 

Jim.” 
“Just the same, I don’t know but what Id better finish. It'll 
relieve my feelings, and it may even do you a little good—oh, 
later on, when deeper experience of life brings you up against 
real thinking, realistic thinking. We all come to that, sooner or 
later. You'll remember then, perhaps, what I've said.” She saw 
the blaze in his eyes, but faced him firmly. “The trouble with 
you is that you've got just about enough talent to keep your 
life unreal. You a playwright? You don’t know what the word 
means. Have you ever gone through the mill? Struggled with 
third-rate road companies? Fought with hard-boiled managers? 
Faced cold-blooded professional criticism? Why, bless your dil- 
ettante heart, Jo, you’re nothing on earth but a pretty girl, sur- 
rounded by a complacently adoring family and admiring friends, 
playing safe at one of the hardest games in the world. What you 
haven't even begun to learn— No, I've got to finish this once 
and for all. What you don’t know is that the first step in doing 
anything that’s worth a damn is surrender. Complete surrender. 
Learning the beginnings of the job comes next—learning from 
those who are competent to teach you. After a struggle with all 
that come the beginnings of humility. And you have to achieve 
humility as the second step in learning what the battle is all 
about. Maybe you could become a playwright in time. I don’t 
know. I respect your gift, but it’s clear as print that you're 
going about it all wrong. As you stand there, right now, you’re 
nothing on earth but a beautiful, spoiled, willful girl. The one 
thing you have it in you to become, surely, is a splendid woman. 
But the beginning of that is surrender, too. Surrender to honest 
passion, and to the bearing of children, and accepting burdens.” 
He stopped. 


HE uttered the one word—“Well!” 

“Of course I’m going to be terribly sorry I said this, Jo. I 
never dreamed of saying it. Didn’t even know I thought it. 
But it’s out now, and it’s the brutal truth. Good night, and 
good-by.” 

He ran down the steps, jumped into the roadster, and roared 
away. It was a two-mile ride to the Yacht Club. He was well 
out on the State highway before he caught the full force of what 
he had done. Well, he had done it. And now he’d have to go 


What'll I Do? 


through with the damn dance, an hour or so of it, anyway; the 
merest decency demanded that. Jo would come along after, of 
course. She'd take pride in it. She'd even—yes, surely—stage 
something of an entrance, head high, that gorgeous shawl draped 
close about her lovely body. He had brought away with him 
something of the glow of triumph—a sort of reverse triumph, 
brutal enough, with a sting in it. Brutal, yes. But she'd never 
let him get away with it. Not for long. He'd have to hold his 
head up too, face her, perhaps even dance with her! If only 
she weren't so unbelievably cold-blooded, so complacent, so 
queenly, so..... Oh, what was the use! He set his teeth 
on all that. He'd go through. He'd show her! The old sex- 
battle, eh? Well, let it stand at that! 


HE State highway ran along the high land, some distance 

back from the bay. There was another way to the Yacht 
Club, a sandy road down along the lower ground by the shore, 
mere wheel-tracks with a strip of grass and weeds between. 
The stunted trees and the bushes crowded in, in the narrowest 
places, brushing the sides of the car. There were a few clear- 
ings, a deserted oyster shack with its spreading heap of broken, 
sun-bleached shells, one or two squalid households of Portuguese 
squatters. Josephine liked this road, and chose it now. It gave 
her more time, as the little sedan bumped along, to recover her 
poise. She didn’t like to feel angry. But angry she was. One 
decision she made, as with knit brows she studied the leafy 
shadows ahead, was that he should dance with her, and more than 
once. She'd be serene. Torture him a bit. Why not? Hadn't 
he fairly asked for it? And she'd let them all surmise that she 
was packing him off. Not much difficulty in contriving that. 
Dilettante! Hmm! Playing safe! In effect a quitter! Well, 
he'd go in the morning. .... Oh, he’d go! And she'd be left 
on the scene to guide the gossip. Not so difficult. 

The last turn in the road twisted about the head of a small 
inlet, to the clubhouse. Through the trees and across the dark 
water she could see the row of lighted windows that marked the 
ballroom, upstairs. She could even hear, faintly, the strum- 
strumming of the banjos throbbing out the jazz rhythm, and the 
wail of a saxophone. “They're dancing now,” she thought. “I’m 
late.” 

A man stepped from the bushes into the glare of the head- 
lights, waving an extended arm. She braked down. His cap 
suggested an officer 6f some sort, and he was a slender, erect 
figure enough. But Charley Badger, the village policeman, was 
round-shouldered; and the State policemen always wore leggings. 
Curious, rather. She was glad she hadn’t put her pearls on. 

This fellow had a quietly but quickly authoritative way with 


him. As the car stopped, he coolly opened the door. She 


reached forward and twisted the cowl light so that it fell full 
on his face. 

“Turn that back,” he commanded crisply. 

With a nervous quick tingle she obeyed. She had seen that 
the cap was the peaked sort worn by yachtsmen, but without club 


insignia. And she had seen two firm eyes, a strong bony nose, 


and a determined mouth with a slight twist downward at one 
side that gave the keen and vigorous face a saturnine expression. 
It was, too, a brown, even a weather-beaten face, with the fine 
wrinkles about the eyes that seafaring men come to early in 
life. He was young enough. And now, when he got in on the 
seat beside her, she saw that he moved with an athletic spring. 

“I’m sorry,” said he rather dryly, “but I’ve got to ask you to 
help me out. It is an emergency. There’s an opening just ahead 
here, where you can back around.” 

She sat still, looking at him. Their eyes met full. 

“Why should I back around?” she asked. 

“T’m afraid you'll have to do just as I tell you.” 

“Well!” 

“It wont take long. Perhaps half an hour. And no harm 
will come to you. I'll see to that.” Oh, he’d see to that! “Pull 
up there and back around.” 

She lowered her eyes. If the incident was alarming, the man 
was interesting. He spoke almost like a gentleman. Almost. 
Her temples were drumming. She thought of sounding her horn, 
but he’d soon stop that. Anyway, it would bring no help. Not a 
chance. She felt, with that nervous tingle, authority in him, 
and tension. He was no boy. He was perfectly sober. It 
piqued her, capriciously, that he showed not the slightest interest 
in herself. He hadn’t even noticed the gay Spanish shawl. . . 
She sat still a moment longer, then obeyed him. 

It was necessary to back off the road. When she tried to 
move forward, the motor labored somewhat and then the rear 

















He had to go through with it. 


vheels spun in heavy sand. He opened the door, leaped out, 
ind throwing his weight against the rear mud-guard and the 
door frame, fairly hauled the car out into the ruts. Instantly 
she shifted into second speed and pressed the accelerator to the 
floor. Just ahead, the trees grew close to the road. If the jerk 
of the machine didn’t throw him, she might scrape him off. The 
door was open, of course, but she didn’t care what happened 
» it. 


He, however, was quicker and more determined than she. 


ke a cat he swung within. One leg was caught when the door 
banged on it, but he ignored that—merely drew his foot in and 

osed the door. 

Don’t try any more of that stuff,” he said. “I haven’t time 
for it.” He drew a large automatic pistol from a side pocket 
of his coat and laid it across his knees. “Don’t be alarmed. 
This is for protection. If I need it at all, I'll need it quick. 
Now drive just where I tell you.” 

\ little later, when they had swung up into the State road, she 


“T'm not going to ask you to forgive me, Jo. 
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What I said wasn’t true.” 


saw her own house through the trees. The porch light was still 
on, and she thought her mother and father were sitting out there 
Then they were by. 

“They didn’t recognize the car, did they?” he 

“Who?” 

“Your folks.” 

“You know who I am?” 

“Certainly. You’re Miss Josephine Judson.” 

He wasn’t smiling. Perhaps he hadn’t time for that either. 

“You surely weren’t looking for me, down there on the shore 
road?” 

“Not at all. I was looking for a car.. Had to have one, and 
quick. Of course, I’m sorry to trouble tou You were going to 
the dance, I suppose?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, you'll soon be there.” 

“Do you intend giving me any 
about ?” 


asked. 


idea of what this is all 
(Continued on page 104) 
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The Story So Far: 
PETER RANDLE had found Josie Brant, he told his fellow- 


artist Wingate, lost in the rain, staring down into the canal. 
She had almost no money, and—she was going to have a baby. 

“What could I do?” Randle explained. “I took her in, of 
course. I couldn’t let her die of pneumonia, could I?” 

“A baby. H’m! Where’s her husband?” asked Wingate 
grufily. 

“T don't know.” 

“Don’t you realize what these people in Red Bridge will say 
about you?” persisted Wingate. “That the baby is yours, of 
course.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” said Peter. “But it isn’t. And if 
they’re going to talk, I don’t see how the devil I can stop ’em.” 

And that, Randle presently made clear to Wingate, was his de- 
cision in the matter. Later, however, he did change his mind 
about one thing and consented to accompany Wingate on a jaunt 
to New York. There, at a studio party, he met “Tommy” 
Keith, a wealthy bachelor girl, who lived at the Ritz and whose 
friends were growing somewhat disturbed over her partiality for 
a certain notorious Jack Salazar. It was this Salazar, indeed, 
whom Randle had come to New York to interview, on behalf of 
Josie Brant. 

Randle was persuaded by Wingate and his friend the dancer 
Lola Oliver that he should tell Miss Keith of Josie and Salazar; 
and calling at Tommy’s Ritz apartment, Peter quite simply ex- 
plained the situation; and when Salazar himself put in an appear- 
ance, Peter backed up his story with a photograph of Salazar 
inscribed to Josie. An ugly scene followed, but eventually Tom- 
my dismissed Salazar and forgave Peter his intrusion. 

Later Peter sought out Salazar, but his efforts to make the fel- 
low marry Josie met only derision and suggestions that Peter was 
only trying to make use of another man to cover his own derelic- 
tions. Peter promptly sought satisfaction with his fists, and got 
it most competently, but—that didn’t straighten out Josie’s 
affairs, and he went back to Red Bridge feeling that his mission 
had been a failure. And now Peter’s friends began a series of 
attempts to make him see Josie as they did—as a scheming crea- 
ture with an unsavory past who was taking brazen advantage 
of his kindness. Peter, however, refused to believe the gossip 
or to see in Josie anything worse than misfortune; even when 
Tommy Keith motored down to Red Bridge, and after a dis- 
agreeable encounter with Josie, sought to persuade Peter to send 
her away, he reiterated his belief in her. 

Some weeks later Peter called upon Tommy Keith in New 
York and asked her advice in a business matter. He had intrusted 
his considerable inheritance to a lawyer cousin who had taken 
care of his investments and sent him a monthly income. Peter 
had just discovered that something was wrong with these invest- 
ments. Tommy introduced Peter to John Kingsley, her business 
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George Gibbs is the best-known 
American example of artistic dual- 
ity. This is perhaps because there’s 
widespread knowledge of the fact; 
whereas in the case of other artists, 
one of their talents is often kept hid- 
den. For instance, Rupert Hughes 
is also a pianist and composer; Booth 
Tarkington is a sculptor; Joe Jeffer- 
son was a painter; Josef Hofmann is 
a mechanical inventor; and Caruso 
was a caricaturist. The cases of 


Mr. Gibbs and Du Maurier, how- 
ever, afford almost perfect parallels. 


adviser—and the latter found that the trusted cousin and his 
partner had speculated with Peter's money and had lost most of it. 

“I'm not afraid of getting along for myself,” said Peter to 
Tommy when he reported the investigation to her. “But the 
loss of this money is going to make things difficult. . . . . Josie 
and I were married in Philadelphia last week.” 

Peter spoke truly. The loss of his money made things very 
difficult, and Josie was bitter in her disappointment. Enough was 
salvaged from the wreck for immediate needs—and to give Josie 
the best of hospital care when it became necessary. Her baby 
died, however, and she was ill for some time. 

Then at last Peter sold a picture, and the proceeds tided them 
over for a further period. He lost a second sale, however, by his 
refusal to alter the painting, a sunrise, to match the purchaser’s 
curtains. Josie upbraided him heartlessly for this. Relations 
between them grew more and more strained. Finally she took 
an abrupt departure for New York. (The story continues in detail: ) 


WHILE Peter gave outsiders the impression that all was well 
in his household, it was quite apparent to his devoted old 
colored housekeeper Martha that he was very unhappy. He 
worked hard at his painting, up early in the studio or out in the 
open, painting snow scenes. But in his leisure hours he wore a 
troubled look. And he no longer sang as he had used to (slightly 
off key) when he was getting ready for supper. 

It was in January that Josie had gone to New York. She was 
away almost a week. When she returned, everything seemed to 
go smoothly for a while. Martha heard them talking after she 
went up to her room. Mist’ Peter talked a great deal, but very 
quietly, and Miss Josie listened. And when she spoke she did 
not raise her voice as she had done before. Martha herself had been 
married. People didn’t always get along well the first year. Maybe 
after all, he might teach his wife how to behave. It was about 
time she learned what was due to a man like Mist’ Peter. . . . . 

There is no need to dwell unduly upon the unpleasant incidents 
of Peter’s life with Josie. They were not mated. They did not 
speak the same language or use the same kind of thoughts in 
thinking about anything. Josie understood nothing of Peter’s art, 
and showed no desire to be initiated into the mysteries of its 
technique. She never read anything but the movie magazines and 
the daily New York newspaper; and most of the time she sat with 
her hands in her lap looking out the window at the wintry land- 
scape, wearing an expression of hopeless and utter boredom. She 
went to New York again, and then again, sometimes with Peters 
tion (The Red Book Magazine). All rights reserved. 
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Josie told him that he ought to paint dancers or harem scenes, if he wanted people to buy. 


consent and approval, but often against his advice and judgment— 
for there was no money to be spent unnecessarily. 

To increase Peter’s perplexities, before the coming of spring he 
received a letter from Mr. Kingsley informing him that there were 
difficulties in the way of getting all the cash he had expected, and 
that for the present the check inclosed (fbr fifteen hundred dol- 
lars) would be all that he might hope for. This was rather a 
knockout for Peter. 

And so was added the threat of poverty. For Lablache had 
sold no more pictures, and while still holding expectations that 
he would soon find customers who would buy them, Peter's 
professional hopes were not much nearer fruition than when he 
had first decided to take his pictures to market. He did not 
know who had bought “Afternoon Sunlight—Delaware River,” for 
Tommy had committed Wingate to secrecy, and Lablache had 
given Peter a name that of course meant nothing to him. 

Meanwhile the difficulties which seemed to be steadily encroach- 

g upon his peace of mind were having an unfavorable influence 
on his work. Peter was painting very badly, and knew it. To 
make matters worse, when Peter painted indoors, Josie came into 

e studio and criticized his work. She criticized it not from the 
point of view of a brother artist or even an interested layman. 
but with the frankness of her Broadway ignorance. She told 


him that his work was “rotten” and that he ought to paint dancers 
or harem scenes, if he wanted people to buy. The worst of it was 
that Peter knew that as far as the work went, Josie was right. 
It was “rotten.” 

These conversations in the studio usually ended in discussions 
about money, in which Josie’s tongue had a singular fluency. She 
told him that he had not made good, which was superfluous. He 
knew it. She asked him what he was going to do when the last of 
the fifteen hundred was gone. This was also superfluous, for he 
didn’t know that. And at last in an utter fury at his detachment, 
she would flaunt out of the studio, and Peter would be left in a 
kind of stupefaction that was half of rage, half of despair 

Of course Josie was within her rights. He had married 
her, and she had every right to feel that he should support her 
He would be very glad, in spite of her many deficiencies, to sup- 
port her. But how? By the middle of April or the first of May 
he would be out of funds. Josie knew this, a definite fact that 
may have added something to the bitterness of her tongue. And 
the knowledge of his own deficiencies in bringing them both to 
this pass had made him helpless in the face of her attacks. If 
Lablache could only sell one more picture! The psychological 
effect of another sale at this time would have been enormous—on 
Josie and on himself. 
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The first of May came suddenly, and with it 
—bills. There was a hundred dollars in the bank 
at Smithville. Peter drew it out. That night 
after supper Josie, whose mind could no longer 
look upon the situation from any point of view 
that did not consider her own immediate needs 
and unpleasant prospects, began again to upbraid 
Peter for the situation in which his credulity and 
failure had brought them. 

“There’s no use wasting words any more,” she 
said truculently. “You can’t make any money, 
smearing paint around the way you do. Any- 
body can see that you don’t know how to do it 
right. God knows why anybody bought that 
first one! I wish you'd never sold it. Then you 
wouldn't have had me hoping all winter that we'd 
have enough to get along on. And you were 
going to make fifty thousand a year!” 

Peter reminded her that he had made no such 
promise. 

“Yes, you did. Or you let me think so. And 
that’s the same thing. Fifty thousand!” She 
laughed discordantly. “I don’t know what got 
into me to believe you could make any money 
that way. The only chance you had you went 
and ruined, just because they asked you to do 
some little thing you didn’t want to do.” She 
shrugged her shoulders offensively. “I guess 
you wish you had that thousand now, don’t you? 
Well, I do—you poor simp!” 

Peter had been finding it more difficult from 
day to day to keep his temper. He tried always 
to think of Josie as the child of her early en- 
vironment. But the evidences of her heartless- 
ness, constantly recurring since that evening in 
the New York hotel, had, with each new con- 
tact, hardened him against her. He had long ago 
ceased to think of her as one who would share 
his misfortunes, and he realized that the time had 
come when she would demand a reckoning. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before I went to 
New York that you weren’t going to make any 
money? I'd have stayed there. I can make a 
living, if you can’t. I could have got my old 
job at the theater back, if I’d asked for it. Oh, 
I can get along,” she said with a laugh intended 
to hurt him. “You aren’t the only man in the 
world,” 

Peter started up, aware of the insinuation that 
had slipped beyond the border of her caution. 
Perhaps she was only fooling, or trying to hurt 
him because she knew that this was the thought 
that would make him most unhappy. Peter be- 
lieved that she had lived straight since he had 
married her. He believed that as his wife she 
had learned something of the meaning of self- 
respect, and he had hoped that the terrible ex- 
perience through which she had passed had saved 
her from further temptations. Even if this mar- 
riage had not been successful, he thought that he 
had at least done her this service, taught her this 
much. Otherwise, what he had done had all been 
in vain. What had she implied? Other men— 

“See here, Josie,” he said, swinging his palms 
up and down, “I can’t have you talking like 
that.” 

“T mean it,” she said with a laugh. “Do you 
think I’m so old or ugly that I can’t find another man? Oh, say!” 

“Stop that kind of talk. D’you hear! You can’t talk like that 
—not now—you’re married to me. You're my wife.” 

“Oh, I should worry!” she said disdainfully. “Your wife! What's 
that? Your wife that you can’t support—or even keep as good as I 
used to live! What’s that to me? No woman has to stay married 
to a man who can’t give her a decent living. You ought to know 
that. Oh, I've stuck by you so far. You did me a good turn once. 
But I’ve done what I ought for you too—mended your clothes, 
washed your dishes and cleaned your house—living in this hick 
town away from everything, standing for the turn-downs of your 
stuck-up friends, and trying to get along without any money to do 
anything with-—-even to feed. What do you think we're going to 
live on? Air? Or do you want me to take in washing,” she added 
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ironically, “so that you can go on like this, painting those damn 
daubs?” 

“Don’t talk like that, Josie,” he said slowly. 

“Well, you talk, then: how are we going to get along?” 

‘“Well—ah—I'll have to see about that. We'll get along. I’ve 
got some valuable things here, that I can sell to tide us over until 
the—ah—market for my pictures gets better.” 

“What things, valuable?” 

“Furniture—” 

“Those old things! They’re all falling to pieces.” She laughed 
again and turned her back to him. “I guess you haven’t got ver) 
good sense,” she finished contemptuously. 

He tried to consider her point of view, even condoning her 
ingratitude by thoughts of his own insufficiency in the practical 
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affairs of life. To him this conversation was only a repetition 
of other conversations they had had upon the subject of finances 
and his failures—with one addition. She had introduced, perhaps 
inadvertently in her anger, a new and sinister element into their 
relations--the implied threat of an affair in New York, which 
ignored their marriage and threw upon her mental scrap-heap 
every consideration of honor and decency. He could not believe 
she had been in earnest. 

“Josie,” he said quietly, “I know there’s a lot on your side. I 
guess maybe you've been so disappointed that you can’t help 
talking wildly sometimes. But I don’t want to hear you say 
anything more about any other man. That kind of—ah—childish 
talk might have been all right, when you were single, without 
responsibilities. But you mustn’t talk that way now, even if you 
do think it’s a good joke to make me angry.” 


Her slanting glance flashed at him and she said caustically: 

“What do vou think I care whether it makes you angry or not? 
You haven’t got any right to tell me what I can do or what I 
can’t. You talk about my being your wife, as though you ex- 
pected me to keep on living here and doing your chores—even 
with no food to eat in the house and no way of getting any. 
Well, I tell you now, I can make my own living. I made it, all 
right, before I came down here. I guess I can do it again. And 
I'd like to say that it’s none of your business who I go with or 
why. I guess that’s plain enough.” 

Peter stood before her swaying from side to side, eyes closed, 
brows thatched, trying to govern his rising temper. In her fury 
she had made her meaning sufficiently clear to him. But what he 
couldn’t understand was the stupendous fact that this woman, 


He relinquished her so suddenly i 
that she stumbled and fell upon the that she did not realize 
couch, her eyes flickering with fear. 


whom he had made respectable by the sacrifice of his liberty and 
good name, could repudiate all decency and lightly turn again 
toward the perils that had brought her shame. He couldn’t yn- 
derstand how such a sacrifice as his could have been made in 
vain. He had failed in this too—the most prodigious failure of 
all his idealism! 

He closed his eyes, then opened them again, staring at her as 
though finding difficulty in focusing them upon her. 

“I’ve told you—you mustn’t speak like that,” he said in a sort 
of growl. 

She did not understand the rage of disappointment that con- 
sumed him, or the meaning of his short phrases. But she was 
clever enough to know that she had hurt him through his pride, 
his pride in all things that were his, and could still hurt him most 
through this threat that he himself had made possible by his fail- 
ures. She put her hands 
on her hips and defied him 
with a laugh. 

“Well, you can’t tell me 
who to go with or not to 
go with. I'll decide that 
for myself. You haven't 
made good. You can’t sup- 
port me, and I guess you 
know what that means. I'll 
go with any man I choose 
—a regular fellow who can 
give a woman something 










more than the white 
3 lights of Red Bridge.” 

She should have taken 
warning from the expres- 
sion upon his face, by the 
slow opening and _ shut- 
ting of his long, strong 
fingers. But she was so 
infatuated with the hurt 
that she was giving him 





that she was going too far 
—that if there had been 
any misgivings in his mind 
as to her visits to New 
York, she was now providing him a motive for suspicion. But he 
seemed so dumb, so helpless, that she did not fear or reckon on 
any power within him, for she still estimated him by her ex- 
perience of his gentleness, his credulity and failure. 

But something in her voice made him suddenly look up at her 
as if with some new keen inner vision. She had spoken too much 
of this alternative of hers, made it more real to him. Something 
of the quick sudden suspicion that flashed through his brain was 
communicated from his eyes to hers. It was a fire too keen to be 
withstood, and her own glance fell away. 

He took a quick stride and caught her shoulder roughly. 

“What have you been doing in New York?” he asked her 
hoarsely. 

“Nothing. I couldn’t stay in this damn’ place,” she said sul- 
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lenly. Her glance fluttered up to his, then darted away, here and 
there. She knew now that she had gone too far, for she had 
never before seen just that fire in his eyes. 

“What have you been doing in New York?” he repeated with 
greater violence. 

“Nothing, nothing, I tell you.”” She moved her shoulder under 
his hand and tried to wriggle away. But his hand caught her 
other shoulder and swung her around so that he could look into 
her eyes. She stared at him brazenly, not yet really afraid—only 
wondering how she could have been such a fool as to give herself 
away. What he saw in her eyes seemed to arouse him to some 
new pitch of fury. He held her before him and went on with a 
kind of madness, emphasizing his words with the pressure of his 
hands on her shoulders. 

“You’re my wife, you understand. My wife. Do you know 
what that means? It isn’t only your honor that you’ve got to 
keep, but mine—the honor I gave you when I married you. My 
name—and by God, you've got to keep that clean!” He caught 
her more violently. “What have you been doing in New 
York?” 

The reiteration of that insistent phrase, with all the meanings 
that lay behind it, beat upon her brain like thunder down the 
valley in August. The lightnings, too, were in his eyes. She 
could not endure them. 

“I—I haven't been doing anything,” she stammered. “L-let me 
go—do you hear?” 

“Not until you tell me what you’ve been doing 
in New York. Who’s this man that’s in your 
mind? I saw him there—in your eyes. What 
made you speak of him? You just couldn’t help 
speaking of him, trying to hurt me. You've 
given yourself away. Who is this man? Tell 
me. 

“No man, nobody,” she whimpered. 

“Who is he? Answer me.” 

He was shaking her as though she were an old 
garment that needed renovating. 

“Who? Who?” he cried. 

She was frightened now at the look she saw 
in his eyes, and at the hurt of the clutch of his 
fingers in her flesh. He was dominating her. 
She felt her power going in pain and terror. 

“Look at me,” he commanded. “Look me in 
the eyes.” 

And slowly, against her volition, she obeyed 
him. 

“What were you doing in New York? There 
was a man, wasn’t there? Answer me.” 

But she couldn’t speak, and only stared at him 
like a beast cornered and too terrified to fight. 

“There was a man,” he insisted hoarsely. 

Her lips tried to form a word. But he had no 
need to hear her words. Her eyes had said 
them. 

Suddenly the futility of the whole situation 
seemed to come to him. By imprisoning her 
body he had been thinking he could imprison her 
soul. Her soul! He relinquished her so suddenly 
that in staggering back she stumbled and fell 
upon the couch, where she lay breathing heavily, 
her narrow eyes still flickering with fear. 

He took a pace forward and stood over her. 
He swung his open hands up and down. She 
thought he was going to strike her. But instead, 
with a choking sound from his throat, he turned 
away and rushed out, out of the room, out of the 
house. 

All that Peter could think of, as he trudged 
the roads through the snow, was how white and 
how near her slender throat had been to his 
strong fingers. He was frightened now—how near 
he had come to— It didn’t do for a man to get into a rage like 
that. He had never before been angry in just that way. Righteous 
anger, with a rational motive, yes. Not this. This was not 
righteous. It was a fury, unreasoning, and while it lasted, dan- 
gerous. A woman, too—his wife. He had seized her brutally, 
shaken her, almost struck her. He had laid his hands violently 
upon a woman. He had felt his fingers crunching through her 
soft flesh down to the bone. He had hurt her, been brutal, cow- 
ardly. He felt weak, demeaned. 

And what was to be done now? She hated him. And he—God 
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knows—there was no more pity to be given her. And yet—yes, 
he would have to find the semblance of it. It was all so horrible 
—to have tried so hard to help her, and to have failed! But there 
was a duty still to be done—money. He would have to have 
money. She was right. He had failed in that too. 

He thought of these things as he tramped the muddy roads far 
beyond Milestown. He realized that he had come away from 
the house bareheaded, and that the night was cold, but it didn’t 
seem possible for him to turn his steps toward home. 

Then suddenly he stopped and started back, running down the 
hills, driven by the impetus of a new resolution. 

He stopped breathless to climb a hill. Physical action had 
cleared his head of its hot blood. He could think clearly now, 
and words of the marriage service came to him, startling in their 








definiteness. He and Josie would have to go on. He would have 
to make her see that as he saw it. Carry on! 

He would get money. They always needed good men down at the 
oil-works. He knew Sinclair, the superintendent. Sinclair would 
give him a job if he asked for it. Wages were good—there’d 
be money enough. And then—a picture sale, perhaps. Josie 
— see, at least, that he was quite ready to do what he 
could. 

He ran over the bridge, down the lane and to the house. From 
the sheds the dogs barked. There was a single light upstairs in 
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his bedroom. He entered the house and ran up the stairs. Josie’s 
room was dark. He called to her. There was no reply. Martha 
slept soundly. He took the lamp into Josie’s room. It was in 
disorder, clothing scattered about. But Josie was not there, or 
anywhere in the house. At last he found a note on the bureau in 
his room. It was a mere penciled scrawl, but it was quite definite. 
Josie had gone. She gave no address. And the bureau drawer, 













” 


Marriage!” she went on. 
‘Do you think a word like 


that means anything to me?” 


open, revealed the fact that she had taken from it the money that 
he had drawn that morning from the Smithville bank. 


Chapter Seventeen 


‘TOMMY KEITH had learned one thing during her brief and 
rather eventful acquaintance with Peter Randle—that she 
had within her boundless possibilities for sympathy toward the 

misfortunes of those she cared for. 
It cannot be said that the disasters that had befallen her vision- 
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ary friend had made any change in her way of living or in her 
general point of view as to her obligations to society, which con- 
tinued to be based on the presumption that society owed her the 
good living that she had always enjoyed. 

She followed in her entertainment, as before, the lines of least 
resistance; but she followed them, thanks to the lesson Peter had 
given her, with more circumspection. Men of the type of John 
Salazar had become taboo. 
She permitted harmless 
idiots like Jimmy Blake to 
follow in her train, and with 
them she made a great stir 
of having a good time, man- 
aging, with the help of the 
theater and the dance, to 
defy the moments of bore- 
dom so dreaded by those 
who live for pleasure alone. 

At odd moments she 
thought a great deal of her 
friend Peter Randle, whose 
fantastic sacrifice for the 
sake of a fixed idea had so 
much appealed to her im- 
agination. But she knew 
that such an ideal as his 
must soon become shop- 
worn by sordid contacts, 
and she had, through Fred- 
erick Wingate, already 
learned that things were 
going badly at Red Bridge 
Tommy had never ad- 
mitted to herself that she 
was in love with Peter, be- 
cause it wasn’t in the na- 
ture of things that a girl 
with her looks and wealth 
and all New York to 
choose from should fall in 
love with an acknowledged 
failure, a hopelessly im- 
practical creature, and 
now the husband of a 
worthless woman bent 
upon his destruction. And 
yet it was strange tuat she 
continued to think of him 
with the tenderest of sen- 
timents of pity for his mis- 
fortunes, and a kind of 
grudging admiration for 
the quixotism that had per- 
sisted to inspire him to his 
marriage in spite of all op- 
position. Of the marriage 
Tommy thought scurrilous- 
ty. The world could call 
such a performance a mar- 
riage if it liked, but Tommy 
didn’t, for marriage according to 
Tommy’s idea was something quite 
different. 

But as an impediment to her 
friendship for Peter she had been 
forced to admit its success. It was 
an impediment that she could not 
recognize and yet was forced to bow 
to. She would have liked very much 
to see Peter in New York and to 
continue their friendship from the 
point at which it had been broken, and she resented the restric- 
tions that had been put upon her by this matrimonial absurdity. 
Tommy was annoyed that she couldn’t have gone on helping Peter 
to happiness and success as she had planned. She had never been 
able to think of herself as married to Peter. That had been too 
amusing an idea to be considered seriously for a moment; and 
yet since his marriage Tommy had found herself thinking how 
much better it would have been if she and not Josie Brant had 
married him. 

And as the winter passed into spring, (Continued on page 144) 
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OWARD twelve o’clock on a night in the month of Novem- 

ber some years ago, three men were ascending, in the light of 
a candle, the noble stairway of a house in Grosvenor Square, 
which adorns that residential district of London known by the 
ancient and pretty name of Mayfair. The mansion, though or- 
dered and appointed in every detail—to suit, however, an austere 
taste—had yet a sour and sensitive atmosphere, as of a house long 
untenanted but by caretakers. 

The first of the men, for they ascended in single file, held aloft 
a kitchen candlestick, whilst his companions made the best prog- 
ress they could among the dour shadows that the faulty light cast 
on the oaken stairway. He who went last, the youngest of the 
three, said gayly: “Mean old bird, my aunt! Cutting off the 
electric light just because she is away.” 

The leader, whose face the candlelight revealed as thin almost 
to asceticism, a face white and tired, finely molded but soiled in 
texture by the dissipations of a man of the mode, contented him- 
self with a curt request to his young friend not to speak so loud 

It was. however, the gentleman in between the two whom it 
will advantage the reader to consider. This was an unusually tall 
and strongly built man; yet it was not his stature, but rather 
the assurance of his bearing, which was remarkable. His very 
clothes. which, like those of his companions, were of the middle 
sort in male attire variously known as the “dinner-jacket,” “le 
smoking,” or “the Tuxedo,” sat on his huge frame with an air of 
firmness, of finality, that, as even a glance at his companions 
would show, is deprecated by English tailors, whose inflexible 
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formula it is that the 
elegance of the casual 
is the only possible ele- 
gance for gentlemen of 
condition. His face 
had that handsome yet 
untired and eager look 
which is the enviable 
possession of many 
Americans, and is 
sometimes known, for 
reasons not very clear- 
ly defined, as Poise 
Not, however, that 
this untired and eager 
look is, as some have 
supposed, the outward 
sign of a lack of in- 
terest in dissipation 
but rather of an enthu- 
siastic and naive curi- 
osity as to the varie- 
ties of the same. The 
gentleman from Amer- 
ica looked, in fine, to 
be a proper man, and 
one who, in his early thir- 
ties, had formed a philosophy 
of which his comfort and 
his assurance of retaining it 
were the two poles, his easy 
perception of humbug the 
pivot, and his fearlessness 
the latitude and longitude. 

It was on the second land- 
ing that the leader, whose 
name was Sir Charles Hillier 
and on whom the dignity of 
an ancient baronetcy seemed 
to have an almost intolera- 
bly tiring effect, flung open a 
door. He did not pass into the room, but held the candlestick 
toward the gentleman from America. A black pearl stained his 
soft shirt-front, and his manner was so impersonal as to be almost 
rude, which is a fault of breeding when it is bored, a fault partic- 
ularly annoying to gentlemen from America, and rightly. 

“The terms of the bet,” said Sir Charles Hillier in his attrac- 
tively tired voice, “are that this candle must suffice you for the 
night. That is understood?” 

“Sure—why not?” smiled the gentleman from America. 

“Burther,” continued the tired, impersonal, pleasant voice, “that 
you are allowed no matches, and therefore cannot relight the can- 
dle when it has gone out. That if you can pass the night in that 
room, Anderson and I pay you five hundred pounds. And vice 
versa.” 

“That’s all right, Hillier. We’ve got all that.” And the gen- 
tleman from America took the candle from Hillier’s hand and 
looked into the room, but with no more than the faintest interest 
In that faulty light little could be seen but the oak paneling, the 
heavy hangings about the great bed, and a steel engraving of a 
Meissonier duelist lunging at them from a wall near by 

“Seldom.” said he, “have I seen a room look less haunted.” 

“Ah.” vaguely said Sir Charles Hillier 

“But,” said the gentleman from America, “since you and Kerr- 
Anderson insist on presenting me with five hundred pounds for 
passing the night in it, do I complain? No sir!” 

“Got your pistol?” queried young Kerr-Anderson, a chubby 
youth whose profession was dining out. 


The gentleman from Amer- 
ica took the candle. “Sel- 
dom,” said he, “have I seen 
a room look less haunted.’ 
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‘I sure have,” said the gentleman from America. 

Hillier said: “Well, Puce, I don’t mind telling you that I had 
just as soon this silly business was over. I have been betting all 
my life, but I have always had a preference for those bets which 
did not turn on a man’s life or death—” 

“You can’t frighten me with that junk, Hillier,” snapped Mr. 
Puce, and it was plain to see that Mr. Puce did not like Sir 
Charles Hillier, for Mr. Puce was full of “pep,” while Sir Charles 
was always very tired and always faintly amused. 

‘My aunt,” said young Kerr-Anderson, “will be very annoyed 
if anything happens and she gets to hear of it. She hates a corpse 
in her house more than anyone I know. You're sure you are 
going on with it, Puce?” 

“Sure? Boy, if Abraham Lincoln was to come up this moment 
and tell me Queen Anne was dead, I’d be as sure he was speaking 
the truth as that I’m going to spend this night in this old haunted 
room of your aunt’s. Yes sir! And 
now I'll give you good night, boys. 
Get your elbows squared for shoving 
a pen along a check for the benefit of % 
Howard Puce.” 

“I like Americans,” said Sir 
Charles Hillier vaguely. “They are 
so enthusiastic. Good night, Puce, . 
and God bless you. I hope you 
have better luck than the last man 
who spent a night in that room. He 
was strangled. Come along, Ander- 
son. We can find our way out with 
matches. By the way, Puce, don’t 
let off that gun of yours unless you 
have to. In the next house Johnny 
Paramour is lying very ill of pto- 
maine poisoning, which he got from 
being bitten by a ghost while he was 
looking through the keyhole of a 
lady’s bedroom to see if she wore a P 
wooden leg. Good night, my 
friend.” 





HE gentleman 

from America, 
alone in the haunted 
room, lost none of 
his composure. In- 
deed if anything dis- 
turbed him at all it 
was that, irritated by 
Hillier’s manner at a 
dinner-party a few 
nights before, and 
knowing Hillier for a 
bankrupt wastrel, he 
had allowed himself 
to be dared into this 
silly adventure and 


had thus deprived In his impatience 


himself for one night with the impossi- 

of the amenities of ble work, he was 

his suite at Claridge’s making to hurl it 

Hotel. For five hun- across the room 

dred pounds more or when his arm over- 

less did not matter turned the candle. 

very much to Mr. 

Howard Puce, Jun- ’ 


iot—i hough it was 
some consolation to 
know that five hun- 


Michael Arlen came to America in March 
to lend a hand in the production of the play he 
had made from his enormously successful novel 
“The Green Hat” and to see his new book “May- 
fair” through the press. Ub to the present he 
has not expressed himself about his impressions 
of America, but he has denied the widely cir- 

culated tale that his real concern in 

life is his collection of waistcoats. 
































dred pounds more or less must matter quite a deal to Sir Charles 
Hillier, for all his swank. 

Mr. Puce contented himself with a very cursory examination 
of the dim, large room: he rapped, in an amateurish way, on the 
oak panels here and there for any sign of any “secret passage 
junk,” but succeeded only in soiling his knuckles; and it was only 
when, fully clothed, he had thrown himself on the great bed, that 
it occurred to him that five hundred pounds sterling was quite a 
pretty sum to have staked about a damfool haunted room. 

The conclusion that naturally leaped to one’s mind, thought Mr. 
Puce, was that the room must have something the matter with it; 
else would a hawk like Hillier have bet money on its qualities of 
terror? Mr. Puce had, indeed, suggested, when first the bet was 
put forward, that five hundred pounds was perhaps too pretty a 
sum to stake on so idiotic a fancy; but Hillier had said in a very 
tired way that he never bet less than five hundred on anything, but 
that if Mr. Puce preferred to bet with poppycock and chicken- 
food, he, Hillier, would be pleased to introduce him to some very 
jolly children of his acquaintance. 

Such thoughts persuaded Mr. Puce to rise and examine more 
carefully the walls and appointments of the room. But as the 
furniture was limited to the barest necessities, and as the oak- 
paneled walls appeared in the faint light to be much the same as 
any other walls, the gentleman from America swore vaguely and 
again reclined on the bed. 
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He had made up his mind, however, that he would not sleep 
He would watch out, thought Mr. Puce, for any sign of this old 
ghost, and he would listen iike hell, thought Mr. Puce, for any 
hint of those tiresome rapping noises, rude winds, musty odors, 
clanking of chains and the like, with which, so Mr. Puce had al- 
ways understood, the best family ghosts invariably heralded their 
foul appearance. 

Mr. Puce, you can see, could not. believe in ghosts. The only 
ghost he believed in was the Holy Ghost, for Mr. Puce was a 
religious man and a churchgoer. He could not but think, how- 
ever, that some low trick might be played on him, since on the 
honor of Sir Charles Hillier, a peer though he was—for Mr 
Puce, like a good American, could not get on the right side of all 
this fancy title stuff—he had not the smallest reliance. But as 
to the supernatural, Mr. Puce’s attitude was always a wholesome 
skepticism—and a rather aggressive skepticism at that, as Hillier 
had remarked with amusement when he had spoken of the ghost 
in, as he had put it, the house of Kerr-Anderson’s aunt. Sit 
Charles had said: “There are two sorts of men on whom ghosts 
have an effect: those who are silly enough to believe in them, and 
those who are silly enough not to believe in them.” Mr. Puce 
had been annoyed. He detested clever back-chat. “Mearis noth- 
ing,” said Mr. Puce, “and gives you a headache.” 

Mr. Puce, lying on the great bed, whose hangings depressed 
him. examined his automatic and found it good. He had every 
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intention of standing no nonsense, 
and an automatic is, as Mr. Puce 
remembered having read somewhere, 
an Argument. Indeed, Mr. Puce 
was full of those dour witticisms 
about the effect of a “gun” on every- 
day life which go to make the less 
pretentious of the motion pictures so 
entertaining. 

Mr. Puce placed the sleek little automatic on a small table 
by the bed, on which stood the candle ‘and, as he realized for the 
first time, a book. One glance at the paper jacket of the book 
was enough to convince the gentleman from America that its 
presence there was due to one of Hillier’s tired ideas. It showed 
a woman of striking, if conventional, beauty fighting for her life 
with a shape which might or might not be the wraith of a blood- 
hound, but was certainly something quite outside a lovely woman’s 
daily experience. Mr. Puce laughed. The legend on the book 
ran: “Tales of Terror: for the diversion of those suffering 
from depression, skin troubles and generally septic complaints. 
By Basil Spain, author of ‘Rats and Rheumatism: a Romance of 
the Cornish Riviera.’”’ 

The gentleman from America was a healthy man, and needed 
his sleep: so it was with relief that he turned to Basil Spain’s 
absurd-looking book as a means of keeping himself awake. The 
tale at which the book came open was called “The Phantom 
Footsteps; and Mr. Puce prepared himself to be entertained, 
for he was not of those who read for instruction. And this was 
the remarkable tale that he read: 


‘T HE tale of the Phantom Footsteps (wrote Basil Spain) is still 

whispered with awe and loathing among the people of that 
decayed but genteel district of London known as Pimlico; al- 
though, to be sure, the stranger will undoubtedly find the lips 


Puce was roaring: 
Hillier, right here’s where 
the strangling comes in, and 
it's me that's going to do it.” 


of householders hermetically 
sealed about the affair, a reti- 
cence due, no doubt, to their 
natural desire not to increase 
the contempt in which. the 
neighborhood is already held, 
in spite of recent half-hearted 
attempts to smuggle it under 
the more modish title of Bel- 
gravia. 

Julia and Geraldine Biggot- 
Baggot were twin sisters who 
lived with their father, a wid- 
ower, in 2 town in Lancashire, 
called, possibly, Wigan or, 
very probably, Bolton. The 
tale finds Julia and Geraldine 
in their nineteenth year, for 
they were twins of the same 
age,.and it finds them in a very 
bad temper, for they were 
yearning for a more spacious 
life than can be found in 
Wigan or, as the case may be, 
Bolton. This yearning their 
neighbors found all the more 
inexplicable since the parents 
of the girls were of Lancashire 
stock, their mother having 
been a Biggot from Wigan and 
their father a Baggot from 
Bolton. 

The reader can imagine with 
what excess of gayety Julia 
and Geraldine heard. one day 
from their father that he had 
inherited a considerable prop- 
erty from a distant relation, 
and the reader can go on imag- 
“y ining the exaltation of the girls 

ms, when they heard that the 
property included a mansion in 
Pimlico, since that for which 
they had always yearned their 
hardest was to enjoy the glit- 
tering life of the famous me- 
tropolis. 

Their father preceded them from Wigan or, it might be, Bolton, 
for he was a man of a tidy disposition, and wished to see that 
everything in the Pimlico house was ready against his daughters’ 
arrival. When Julia and Geraldine did arrive, however, they were 
admitted by a genial old person of repellent aspect and disagree- 
able odor, who informed them that she was doing a bit of char- 
ing about the house but would be gone by the evening, whereas 
their father, she told them, had gone into the country to engage 
servants, but would be back the next day; and he had instructed 
her to tell Julia and Geraldine not to be nervous of sleeping alone 
in a strange house, that there was nothing to be afraid of, and 
that he would, anyhow, be with them first thing in the morning. 

Now, Julia and Geraldine, though twins, were of vastly dif- 
ferent dispositions, for whereas Julia was a girl of gay and 
indomitable spirit who knew not fear, Geraldine suffered from 
agonies of timidity and knew nothing else. When, for instance, 
night fell and found them alone in the house, Julia could 
scarcely contain her delight at the adventure, while it was with 
difficulty that Geraldine could support the tremors that shook 
her girlish frame. 

Imagine, then, how differently they were affected when, as they 
lay in bed in their room toward the top of the house, they dis- 
tinctly heard from far below a noise, as of some one moving. 
Julia sat up in bed, intent, unafraid, curious. Geraldine swooned. 

“Tt’s only a cat,” Julia whispered. “I’m going down to see.” 

“Don’t!” sighed Geraldine. “For pity’s sake don’t leave me, 
Julia!” 

“Oh, don’t be so childish!” snapped Julia. “Whenever there’s 
the chance of the least bit of fun, you get shivers down your 
spine. But as you are so frightened, I will lock the door from the 
outside and take the key with me, so that no one can get in 
when I am not looking. Oh, I hope it’s a burglar! I'll give 
him the fright of his life, see if I don’t.” 

And the indomitable girl went, feeling (Continued on page 114) 
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Macreapy HUSTON is another name 
that readers of this magazine are going 
to see often as the months pass. And 
it’s no secret that he lives in Indiana— 
but not in the Jonesville of which he 
writes. The literary germ is more viru- 
lent in Indiana than elsewhere in Amer- 
ica, as he makes clear in this story of the 
sixth barber in the New Trianon shop. 
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, believe me,” said 
dq Mrs. Gracie. “I 
F at don't think I had 

Corzimat better tell you.” 


By McCready Huston : 


HE women had taken to the barber-shop in the basement of 
the Hotel New Trianon as they had taken to knickerbockers 
at the Jonesville Country Club. One day no woman, unless she 
led a child to a chair, was ever seen in the shop. The next day 
no woman with short hair was ever seen having her hair cared 
for anywhere else, and those who had worked themselves up to 
the point of having their hair bobbed knew it was bad form to 
go anywhere but to the New Trianon. 
It had been whispered in the right place, at the right time and 
by the right person, that the distinguished-looking barber at the 
sixth chair could give a better shingle than one could get in 
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Chicago. And Number Six was no other than H. George Chadwick. 
, If you had entered the shop any day last year, you would 
not have noticed him. He would have stood at attention in his crisp 
duck suit, exactly like the nine other barbers. If you had chosen 
his chair, he would have shaved you or trimmed your hair or 
massaged your face quickly and satisfactorily, giving you the 
standard, near-metropolitan service in so many motions. He had 
the air of detachment that had become the rule since the hotel 
quit calling itself the Smith House and became the New Trianon. 
He was the counterpart of a thousand barbers in a hundred shops 
of the smart hotels of a hundred Jonesvilles. 
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If, however, you had appeared in the shop any day this yea‘, 
you would have noticed the sixth chair at once. Number Six 
had become a personage. He was no longer a mere barber, 
springing up at the tap of a bell when a customer appeared. He 
was the most important man in Jonesville. He was an artist, 
the master of the shingle bob, a person of consequence. 

H. George was the fashion; and because he meant money 
flowing down the marble steps and into the antiseptic, sanitary, 
tile-and-brass basement of the New Trianon, rules and customs 
of the barbering profession were swept aside for him. He was 
permitted to step out of line and greet his clients, appraising, 
with his brown artist’s eye, the need of each for his sedulous 
shearing. He spoke to the women and girls quietly and con- 
fidentially, telling them he would soon be through, asking them 
to be so kind as to wait. He would say he would be only half 
a second; H. George never made anybody wait any longer than 
that. And if the half-second became a half-hour or an hour and 
a half, the girls and matrons waiting to be shingled never seemed 
to mind. To be shingled by anybody but H. George Chadwick 
simply was unthinkable. It was not done. . 

The smart women of the younger set of Jonesville, Indiana, 
lunched at the tea-room of the New Bon Marché, went to the 
first-run films at the New Paradise Theater, which stood on the 
side of the Jonesville Opera House, putted at the Jonesville 
Country Club and were shingled in the Hotel New Trianon. H. 
George Chadwick was as essential to the social fabric of the 
city as Thousand Island dressing to the weekly luncheon of the 
Jonesville Rotary Club. Life without H. George was not to be 
contemplated. One might as well think of trying to continue 
Jonesville without the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

H. George Chadwick was not 
an ordinary barber. He had a 
mind. Mrs. Ellington P. Gracie 
discovered it; and it was she 
who was the right person to 
whisper H. George’s name in 
the right place and at the right 
time. She did more than whis- 
per. She assumed that thought- 
ful, half-worried look which 
made the women of 
the Jonesville Country 
Club certain she had a 
life slightly beyond 
their determined prob- 
ings; and as she as- 
sumed it, she rubbed 
her ginger-ale glass on 
the table—she was sit- 
ting on the porch of 
the Counfty Club— 
and remarked: 

“IT don’t know what 
you think, girls; but it 
seems to me that some- 
thing ought to be done 
about a young man 
capable of appreciat- 
ing the arts but who 
is tied to a barber 
chair. He doesn’t say 
much; but I can tell 
he is unhappy.” 

Edie Naylor leaned 
forward, the side mus- 
cles in her thin neck 
straining. 

“Betty, you have 
the faculty of discov- 
ering the most interest- 
ing phases of life. I’ve 
said to Fanny here a 
thousand _ times— 
haven’t I, Fanny?— 
that Betty Gracie 
ought to be a writer, 
with her gift for an- 
alyzing people.” 

She settled back in 
her chair satisfied, her 









“We'll have a swell time 
dancin’ with Kelly's 
music tonight, wont we?” 
she asked. “I'll say,” 
muttered H. George. 





beaming eyes fixed on her hostess. Mrs. Gracie waved the com- 
pliment away. “It isn’t that,” she said, her own eyes fixed on the 
distant fairways. “I may have a little more of the gift of obser- 
vation than the ordinary woman,”—Edie and Fanny nodded vig- 
orously and looked at each other,—‘“but it really is nothing more 
than my sympathy for people, a—a capacity for understanding 
them.” She paused; then, in a moment, she added dreamily: 

“My hunger for life! I find something here and there that 
appeases it temporarily.” 

She tapped a cigarette reflectively on the table, then went on in 
a lighter tone: 

“But I am practical. Girls, I want you both to go to the New 
Trianon and have your hair shingled. Ask for Mr. Chadwick— 
H. George Chadwick; and if he is busy, wait for him. It isn’t 
exactly for him, but for something that we all have in common. 
The fact that he is a barber must not bar him from the contacts 
with people who think as he does. He gives a perfect shingle” 
she laid aside her close-fitting hat, revealing a pineapple effect 
along the back of her head—‘‘and in a week you girls can make 
him the mode for Jonesville. It is your duty, our duty. It isn’t 
often one finds a barber to whom baseball scores and boxing re- 
sults are nothing. What do you suppose he ‘has, locked up in his 
drawer?” 

“You discover the most surprising things, Betty. 
people like Edie and myself to tell what he has?” 

Fanny—Mrs. John P. Lurcher—was as much a variant from 
the lissome on the plus side as Edie Naylor was on the minus. 
Mrs. Gracie was authentically beautiful in the eyes of all Jones- 
ville, and she saw no reason for avoiding contrasts for companions. 
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“Well, you probably wont believe me,” said Mrs. Gracie, emit- 
ting smoke as casually as her natural aversion to cigarettes would 
permit. “I don’t think I had better tell you. You and Edie go 
and have your hair cut by him and mention him to everybody— 
that is, everybody who is anybody; you know what I mean—and 
talk to him; let him know that your minds are not wholly de- 
stroyed by the life we are compelled to lead here in Jonesville. 
Then you will find out what he has in his drawer.” 

“People like you, Betty, have the fortitude to wait. But think 
of Fanny and me. We can’t go to the Trianon until tomorrow; 
and it may be weeks before we can lead up to his secret. Once 
a week is as often as we could go decently.” 

“Well, I will tell you,” said Betty, crushing her cigarette-end 
on the ash-tray. “I wouldn’t tell anybody else, and I don’t want 
you to repeat it. Few people would grasp the significance at all. 
Mr. Chadwick has, locked in the drawer of his mirror at the New 
Trianon, a copy of the first number of The American Jupiter!” 

Betty did not look at her two speechless companions. She knew 
what the effect of her words would be. Leaving them, she walked 
to the edge of the porch and stood leaning against a pillar, look- 
ing out across the golf-course. 

Presently a hand rested on hers as it touched the railing, and 
from the other side an arm slid around her waist. 

“We know how it must make you feel to find such a mind, such 
a heart, in such a place, in such an environment.” It was Edie 
speaking. 

“Yes; and we will keep your confidence,” added Fanny, pressing 
her warm, ample frame against her hostess and patting her hand. 

“Go. I have told you. more now than I intended to,” said 
Mrs. Gracie in a flat tone, without looking at them. “But I 
want you to go to him; I want you to help me make him some- 
body, at least among the—the clods of Jonesville.” 
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“Throw it away, nothin” 
she exclaimed. “This is worth 
money—fifteen dollars.” 









Shingle Bob 


Fanny and Edie exchanged glances; each pressed a hand of their 
friend and leader, and then withdrew without a word, leaving her 
standing with that far-away look in her eyes. 

“T tell you what, Edie,” said Fanny as they found their car on 
the drive, “in any other place Betty Gracie would be recognized; 
she would be a genius, a great writer or poet or something.” 

“I’ve said that to Harold Naylor a thousand times,” responded 
the other... .. 

When H. George Chadwick finished the thirtieth shingle of a day 
crowded with smiles from his feminine clients and frowns from 
his. fellow-barbers, the clock stood at fifteen minutes past closing 
hour. If he changed quickly to his new conservative English- 
style suit, he would just have time to keep his nightly appointment 
at the employees’ entrance of the WWew Trianon. 

Tonight, however, he moved slowly. His mind caressed a 
memory of a lovely creature from another world who, as she 
stepped from his chair, had paused, and fixing him with her jade 
eyes, had murmured: 

“You will go on with your play, wont you?” 

And he, handing her a cashier’s ticket and smiling back, had 
answered: 

“For you.” 

He didn’t know how he had found the courage. He couldn’t 
recall when he had spoken of a play. But the dazzling being, 
only the third time in his chair, had said softly: 

“T’ve been suspecting things about you. You write, don’t you? 
I’ve been thinking about it ever since you showed me your copy 
of the first number of The Jupiter’”’ 

H. George did not write. He had had no intention of writing. 
But his shingle bob visitors had suddenly begun to allude to 
writing as if he did. It was not so much what they said as the 
way they said it that made him feel a subtle suggestion. 

She was the 
wife of Gracie, 
President of the 
Jonesville First 
and Federal Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Company; 
and as he snipped 
her back hair, she 
had said: 

“We Americans 
are too materialis- 
tic, don’t you 
think? We don’t 
think enough 
about the finer 
things. If I were 
a man, I would let 
businéss go. I 
would paint, or 
write, or compose 
great music.” 

H. George had 
looked at her re- 
flection in the 
glass. The little 
girl — she was 
hardly more than 
a girl— might be 
unhappy with that 
big, burly Gracie 
and his everlasting 
bank com bina- 
tions. H. George 
had shaved him 
that very day, 
running him in be- 
tween shingles. He 
had been in a hurry to get through and catch a New York train, 
he had said. Always buried in business, he probably was starving 
the little girl for the finer*things of life. 

“You must have thought often of doing something to express 
yourself,” she had remarked. 

H. George forgot that the magazine in his drawer did not mean 
anything to him, that it had been given him by a traveling sales- 
man, and he had saved it merely because he always saved every- 
thing anybody gave him. But he had answered her: 

“I used to think I’d like to write plays or something.” 

“Splendid! But you have given it up?” 
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H. George sprang to the curb just in time. 
The driver of the car was Mrs. Ellington Gracie. 


He had remained silent, summoning his Lionel Barrymore ex- 
pression. 

“What was your play called? she had 
asked. 

He had had no play; so, of course, he had not called it any- 
thing. But, considering the depths of those jade eyes—he thought 
they were jade—he had replied: 

“T thought of calling it something like “The Hidden Hand.’” 

“How thrilling! It must be something like ‘The Bat.’ Just 
think! If you would write just one play like ‘The Bat,’ you 
could leave this work and devote your whole life to art.” She 
had ended with a little gasp; and when she left, she had paused 
ever so briefly and had added: 

“You will go on with it, wont you?” 

She had hurried away. He didn’t know whether she had heard 
his “For you!” or not. Well, he wasn’t afraid of Gracie. If that 
big stiff wasn’t treating the little girl right— 

He strolled up the stairs and moved slowly toward the trade 
entrance of the hotel. 


Wont you tell me?” 





“You're five minutes late,” snapped Lena, stepping out of the 
shadow. “If we don’t hurry, we wont get a seat.” 

He surveyed the girl calmly. Lena was a waitress in Ye Olde 
English Coffee Shoppe of the New Trianon—and his girl. 

“T’m not particular. I don’t care if we don’t. I’ve seen Harold 
Lloyd fifty-four times, anyway.” 

“Well, you never seen ’im in this one, so let’s go.” 

H. George walked moodily along beside her, making for the 
corner of Pershing Avenue and the Belleau Boulevard. If you 
haven't been back to Jonesville for a number of years, you per- 
haps don’t know that Main Street is now Pershing Avenue and 
Michigan Street is Belleau Boulevard. At the southeast corner is 
an immense stucco front covered with electric lights. It is the 
New Paradise Theater, seating three thousand, and famous for its 
Goldfish Garden and Crystal Fountain. 









The bill at the New Paradise is changed twice a week, and 


the change governs two-sevenths of the evenings of all the Lenas 
in Jonesville. Sunday and Thursday evenings they observe identi- 
cal rites, following a technique as rigid as any indicated in the 
Book of Etiquette. With their young men, known universally as 
“boy friends,” they press anxiously through the wide-flung plate- 
glass doors, past the ticket man, who wears a field marshal’s uni- 
form; and pointed forward, upward and ever onward by carefully 
painted girl ushers in George Washington suits, they find seats in 
the darkness of packed rows ranged on the ramps which sweep 
upward and backward to a dizzy height. ; ‘ 

The technique demands that the girl slide on her spine untu 
the back of her bobbed head rests on the back of the seat 
The man assumes a corresponding position, and there they recline, 
unmoving and apparently unconscious, through Topics of the 
Day, the News Weekly, 4Zsop’s Fables, the “commuddy,” and 
the “feechure.” The time required is from ninety to one hundred 
and twenty minutes. H. George Chadwick had been taking Lena 
from the employees’ entrance of the New Trianon to the New 
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Paradise Theater two evenings a week for almost two years. 
They were engaged. Not much was said about it, but the sister 
with whom Lena boarded, at the end of the Riverdale Avenue 
car-line, understood that Lena and George were to be married, 
and had said to her husband, who drove a truck for the New 
Bon Marché Department Store, that it couldn’t be too soon to 
suit her 

Tonight H. George was restless. The theater, in spite of the 
cooling breeze generated by the million-dollar refrigerating plant, 
was close, and the program was tedious. Lena, reclining in her 
seat, her eves half closed, was, however, unconscious of her suitor’s 
dissatisfaction. If she had been aware of it, she would have 
done nothing. Inviolable custom demanded that they stay until 
the last flicker of the “feechure.” Nobody ever left before the 
end; walking out on a dull show was unthinkable 


H GEORGE wondered what Mrs. Gracie would think of these 
* nights in the New Paradise. She probably pictured him at 
home, in his furnished room on Railroad Avenue, working on his 
play. It was a little unfair to her, he thought, for him to be 
running around, having a good time, when she was a prisoner 
Gracie must be ten vears older than his wife. You could tell 
she was unhappy 

He tried to keep his attention on the dancing figures on the 
screen a half-block away. He tried to listen to the New Paradise 
Symphony Orchestra of twenty-five soloists, described so glow- 
ingly in last Sunday’s paper as the equal of any symphony orches- 
tra in the country. But it was no use. What he wanted was to 
get away—to go over te his room and think about his play. 

When the film came to its end and the lights flashed on, H 
George and Lena got slowly to their feet and in a daze wan- 
dered down the steep aisles toward the exit. They didn’t talk 
about what they had seen; that was contrary to usage. It was 
all right to say, “Some pitchure!” and to that the other might 
reply, “J'l/ say!” Further than that no comment was expected 
or would have been understood. 

One was expected to move in a kind of trance down the block 
to the Sugar Bowl and there consume in silence a “Double Nut 
Chocolate Banana Split.” The Sugar Bow! would be full of other 
Lenas and their “boy friends,” all having “Double Nut Chocolate 
Banana Splits,” with perhaps a disillusioned, world-weary young 
man of twenty-four or so having a cherry coke instead. 

H. George and Lena strolled toward the shining front of the 
Sugar Bowl as a matter of course. Lena slipped her arm through 
his and walked as sinuously as her childlike straightness permitted. 
Leua was authentically pretty, and she wore her close-fitting poke 
around her shingled head saucily and looked up at one with the 
the precise shade of sophisticated innocence that was prescribed 
by the fashion in Jonesville. Lena was satisfied with life. Her 
wages and tips brought her enough for her clothes and board and 
allowed her to save two or three dollars a week. H. George was 
making what was called “good money; he used just enough 
brilliantine on his hair to give him the required Valentino poll; 
and his trousers were belled at the bottom just enough 

The dash of fresh air had stirred H. George from his lethargy, 
and he had almost forgotten he was a serious, disappointed man 
when a flood of voices swept over him from the curb at which 
a mammoth touring car, as rakish as a torpedo-boat, had stopped 

“Don't go in there! It’s a cheap place—bum!” 

“Let’s drive on out to the Pine Tree Inn and get 
good. This place is awful.” 





something 


T was the voice of the Jonesville Country Club uttering its 

verdict on the Sugar Bowl, to which some of the passengers in 
the big car evidently were willing to go. And the speaker, sit- 
ting behind the wheel, who had said that the Sugar Bow! was a 
cheap place and bum, was—H. George’s knees felt suddenly weak 
—Mrs. Ellington P. Gracie. 

The great green car shot away into the traffic, and George and 
Lena turned into the Sugar Bowl. She had not heard the flutter 
of words from the car, and she made for her favorite seat in 
one of the high-backed nooks with her studied air of polite aloof- 
ness from the waitresses who were flying about with trays of 
sodas. A waitress from Ye Olde English Coffee Shoppe of the 
Hotel New Trianon had nothing in common with a Sugar Bowl 
girl. 

Filled with dread, H. George lurched miserably into his seat 
opposite her. Could Mrs. Gracie have seen that he and Lena 
were practically entering the Sugar Bowl, the place for which 
she had nothing but contempt? Had he, by merely passing along 
in his accustomed channel, destroyed for her the illusion she 


Shingle Bob 


had begun to cherish, for her solace against the burdensome exist- 
ence she was condemned to with Gracie? H. George knew what 
her life must be with him, the big, mercenary brute, thinking of 
nothing but money, day and night. 

If she had seen him, would she understand that he too could 
not live as he chose, but that like her he must make unwilling 
Would she know that left alone, he 
would not go to the Sugar Bowl? Well—the waitress was mop- 
ping the wet table and looking at him angrily. Lena, it seemed, 
had already ordered a “Double Nut Chocolate Banana Split.” 

“Gimme a lemon coke,” said George shortly. .% 

Like all successful artists, H. George had developed an easy 
secondary technique which served between his periods of exalta 
tion. He brooded next day, wondering how he could avoid his 
engagement to take Lena to the New Crystal Grotto Dane: 
Palace. But if he brooded, he did not slight the girls and women 
who waited for him in the barber-shop. He gave them what 
they came for, the shingle in the precise mood which had brought 
him his fame in Jonesville. He gave them of his genius without 
effort, masking his worry, and even throwing in occasionally a 
smile or a complimentary murmur as he roved his scissors through 
some particularly lovely hair. 

He would convince Mrs. Gracie; he had made that decision 
If he could evade Lena satisfactorily and without arousing het 
suspicion, he would spend the evening in his room working on 
his play. He had fixed upon a title. It would be “The Iron 
Hook;” and when the bloody hook should come stealing through 
the window at the back of the stage in the play of his imagin- 
ings, the screams of frightened women in the audience would be 
more terrible than any ever heard at matinées of “The Bat.” He 
had once seen a crippled man with an iron hook for a hand. It 
would be simple to improve on “The Bat.” He felt a desire to 
get down to work on the first act at once. 


concessions to society? 


ERHAPS he'd have started had it not been Lena’s day for a 

haircut. She slipped into the shop at four, having an hour 
off from the Coffee Shoppe, and before H. George could organize 
his excuses for the evening, she had waved art into the back- 
ground 

“Didja know Harry Kelly's orchestra’s goin’ to be at the 
New Crystal tonight?” she asked as H. George ran the comb 
down the back of her little head. 

That settled it. The dancing was taken for granted. He was 
in a rut; every evening of his leisure was marked for him. 
Tonight it was fox-trotting at the New Crystal; tomorrow he and 
Lena would go out to the New Public Natatorium and swim; 
the next night the bill at the New Paradise would be changed 
and they would go there, and from there to the Sugar Bowl 
That was why men didn’t get things done. No wonder he had 
never become a playwright. Why, that fellow who wrote “Beg- 
gar on Horseback” wasn't much older than he, judging from his 
pictures. If he could do it, there was nothing to stop him— 
except the time. 

“I got two hundred ‘n’ twenty-six in the bank now,” remarked 
Lena. “How much you got? You ought to be saltin’ it away, 
with all this extra trade from the bobs.” 

“Four hundred ‘n’ twenty-nine las’ pay-day,” he replied. “I 
don’t make so much on the women. They don't tip like the 
men.” 

“Gee, puttin’ it together, we can start up pretty soon. There’s 
a fella tellin’ me today a new company—the New Jonesville 
Colonial Terraces Development Company—has some swell lots, or 
they will buildja a house an’ you can pay for it just like rent.” 

She turned and twinkled up at him. 

“We'll have a swell time dancin’ with Kelly’s music tonight, 
wont we?” she asked. 

“J’ll say,” muttered H. George. He didn’t have the courage 
to tell her he was going to stay at home and work on “The 
Iron Hook.” He looked around desperately; a dozen women 
were waiting for him. 

H. George sighed heavily. 

“T'll be out for you about eight-thirty,” he said as Lena stepped 
lightly from the chair and surveyed the result of his movements 
with the shears. 

“An’ maybe we'll go out Sunday and look at some of them 
lots,” she finished, whisking away toward the cashier’s desk. 

Three weeks passed, and the only tangible work done on “The 
Iron Hook” was its title inscribed on the first sheet of a large 
tablet of writing-paper H. George had bought in the drug-store 
of the New Trianon when he went home to dress for the dance 
at the New Crystal. He was glad he (Continued on page 142 
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‘oiled 
By Hugh Wiley 


N the talking-pig affair on the Glorious Fourth, Humbug had 

hornswoggled Saleratus. In the summer of °49 this gem of 
truth sparkled in the tailing sludge of rumor—was admitted as fact 
among the California placers from Hell Valley to Harmony Ridge. 

Celebrating Independence Day as guests of Humbug, the citi- 
zens of Saleratus masked their chagrin with the hypocrite smile 
of the cheerful loser, and by nightfall good-fellowship floated high 
on billows of alcohol. The gilt of false emotion, luminous enough 
in the reflected fires of the twilight’s last gleaming, paled with the 
gray dawn of the morning after. The retreat to Saleratus over 
the rough and abrasive trail revealed the leaden base of fact 
beneath the seeming gold. “Startin’ in as a simple hocus-pocus 
by that dang ventriloquizin’ Spangle Carter,’ Cash Stoddard sum- 
marized, “Saleratus has been had, from bamboozle to Bersheeby.” 

Assembled at the home base in the What Cheer House, Salera- 
tus voiced a collective and unanimous admission of the fact that 
Humbug had lived up tq its name. The civic soul of Saleratus 
enjoyed the good that derives from honest but unpublished con- 
fession for the space of two comforting libations, and then forth- 
with began the incubation of retaliatory measures. W. D. Charnell, 
whose business card revealed him as a dealer in caskets, shrouds, 
collars, cravats and transportation of mortal remains to sorrowing 
consignee via first Panama steamer, made a suggestion inspired 
by an unworthy personal ambition. 

“Baalam’s Gulch is infested thick with greasers. Supposin’ we 
whang loose with a midnight baptizin’ of hot lead an’ spread 
the word that Humbug done it. By the time the war stops, 
they'll be corpses ricked up in Humbug like cordwood at a 
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steamboat-landin’. 
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Bullion Bill faded to slumber on 
Marie Paree’s blackjack table. 


Again 


Bret Harte himself might have written 
this veracious tale of those twin-gulch 
cities Humbug and Saleratus. Indeed, in 
the little stories of settlements high in the 
scarred Sierras—settlements like Emi- 
grant Gap, Dutch Flat and Hangtown 
—you'll find old men today who tell such 
tales as this—folk-tales of a boisterous 
day long gone when six-ounce nuggets 
could be dislodged with a boot-toe and 
there was always “color” in the last box. 


Cash Stoddard and Jim Forsythe, proprietor cf the What 
Cheer House, were quick to vote against the violent measures 
suggested by the Saleratus undertaker. “Nothing garshly or ha- 
beus corpus,” the lawyer counseled. “What we want is some- 
thing good an’ henious that will git the gulch-rats laughin’ till 
the Humbug gang pulls up stakes an’ scatters to the high hills. 
Laugh ’em runnin’!” 

Jim Forsythe, better known as Horse-eye, shook his head. 
“Mighty hard to laugh that gang loose from where they took root. 
We got to lay low an’ play ‘possum till a good chance comes 
along, then nail ’em!” 

Marie Paree, lady queen of the blackjack game at the What 
Cheer House, recited the gambler’s creed of hope. “Ze luck 
change; a good chance come. It is ze long road what has no crook.” 
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The good chance was slow in coming, and the broken spirits of 
the Saleratus crew were not mended, meanwhile, by the reports 
which drifted down the trail from Humbug. The rival camp was 
booming. Its days were crowded with fruitful industry; its 
nights blared with revelry. Leading the mining projects were 
“Judge” Ridley Sherwood and Bullion Bill Sully. Buck Starr, a 
eraduate gambler from the Mississippi River packets, provided 
chance-takers with action at whatever games they preferred, and 
for the general entertainment of the boisterous throngs, the 
rescued derelict Spangle Carter, late of the Palace Theater, staged 
a nightly performance borrowed from a repertory that ranged 
from juggling to “Hamlet.” 

Saleratus boasted the longest sluice-box in California. News 
came down the trail that Humbug had started a five-mile ditch 
project to provide water for the rich side-hill diggings about the 
camp. 

Saleratus took deep pride in the What Cheer House, “the biggest 
hotel this side of Sacramento!’’ Humbug countered with the “Ele- 
phant House,” named after its predecessor in Sacramento—'‘a 
mile long, three tiers of bunks and a barroom every hundred feet.” 

Saleratus bought a brass-trimmed fire-engine. Humbug an- 
nounced that it intended to buy a dozen, and began work on a 
five-acre reservoir to impound a water-supply. 

The high note in insolence, according to Saleratus, was struck 
when Humbug dispatched an emissary to San Francisco equipped 
with dust and authority for the purchase of a piano. “A grand 
pianner! A four-legged one for them shows Spangle Carter is 
givin’ in the Blue Tent for them Humbug galoots! An’ a whole 
mob a-rearin’ to pack it over the trail as soon as word comes it’s 
bought!” 

Cash Stoddard and Horse-eye and Marie Paree digested this 
aggravating news. They realized, suddenly, that Marie Paree 
was correct in her predictions that luck was subject to changes, 
and that there might be an unexpected turning in the long road 
over which the Humbug piano must be transported. Cash Stod- 
dard squinted at Horse-eye across Marie Paree’s deserted black- 
jack table. “They got to come through Saleratus with that pi- 
anner. Suppose we does the handsome thing by them poor tired 
fellers and treats "em to a square meal an’ a few drinks of likker 
—lightenin’ their burden the best we know how.” 

Horse-eye nodded. “Lightenin’ their burden,” he repeated 

Marie Paree, sensing the plot, en- 
throned the king of diamonds against 
an emptied whisky glass and sang to 
him a gay little song. 

Saleratus luck had changed. 

The What Cheer House shook off 
its heavy mood. There was a sound 
of revelry that night in the horn- 
swoggled camp, and none might say 
its smiles were premature. 
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Humbug’s mascot 
burro Solo Jack. 
.... His jaws began 
to move and words 
seemed to come. 





Foiled Again 


ALERATUS enjoyed the refining influence of the gentler sex 

as represented by Marie Paree, and boasted of the fact, proud 
of the perfect lady who had shot herself out of matrimony with 
a pepperbox pistol. Saleratus orations were never complete with- 
out a reference to the lovely womanhood with which the town 
was blessed; and a deep bow to Marie Paree, punctuating the 
orators compliments, deepened the lady’s conviction that such 
was the case. ‘Whereas,’ the orator would continue, ‘“‘what does 
these Humbug galoots drag out when they begin braggin’ about 
female pulchritude?” 

The best that Humbug could do in such a crisis was to drag 
out Venus. In a beauty contest Venus was sure to lose. Quali- 
fied critics agreed that Venus, the Digger Indian squaw of Hum- 
bug, was the ugliest woman in the world, but what she lacked 
in good looks she made up in usefulness. She washed Humbug’s 
clothes; she rode herd on Solo the Singer; and she was the only 
living human being to whom Romeo, the tame and loving mascot 
bear, accorded obedience. Next to Spangle Carter, Venus did 
more than any other individual in the camp to promote Hum- 
bug’s life, its liberty and its pursuit of happiness. Now, under 
the tuition of the sidetracked minstrel, Venus was conquering 
new fields of Humbug’s obligation, with a wheezing accordion on 
which Spangle Carter had taught her to play a mechanical ac- 
companiment to the performances on the cornet with which he 
nightly entertained them. 

Venus weighed considerably over two hundred when “discovery” 
had been staked on Humbug Creek, and since she had settled 
down, her weight had almost kept pace with the camp’s rapid 
growth. She had outgrown the capacity of Humbug’s heaviest 
gold-scales, and her weight, when remarked, was a matter for 
ocular estimate; but she was agile with the accordion and had 


a sense of rhythm which more than made up for her lack of 


harmony. Mere noise, as such, was at a discount in Humbug’s 
evening entertainments, and Humbug was riotously appreciative 
when its accordion-player’s personal corrugations and personal 
wheezings synchronized with the measures set by Spangle Carter’s 
twinkling fingers, rambling toward Home Sweet Home with Uncle 
Ned, Ben Bolt, the Old Sexton, the Bohemian Girl and Nelly, 
Who Was a Lady. 

On an evening when its cup of pleasure seemed filled to over- 

flowing, Humbug was thrilled with two new wonders. Assembled 
in the Blue Tent and thronging the contiguous sides 
of the narrow gulch, Spangle Carter’s roaring au- 
dience quieted at his appearance on the low platform 
that was the stage. He carried a rude three-legged 
stool which he placed in the glare of the row of 
candles that formed the footlights. He addressed 
his audience: “Records of ancient Egypt, 
handed down in legend through the march- 
ing centuries, speak of a triumphant mon- 
arch whose conquests were inspired by 
revelations from the unseen world. A 
Raven of Mystery was his messenger, a 
raven as white as the 
Alpine snows, a raven 
of blood-brotherhood 
with the Owl of Bab- 
ylon, the Ibis of the 
Nile, the fire-born 
Phoenix of Cathay, 
the screaming Eagle 
of Freedom!” 

The minstrel held 
his heroic pose 
through an interrup- 
tion of violent pa- 
triotism. Then, re- 
suming in dramatic 
periods: “Out of a 
cosmic knowledge 
that pierces the veil 
of the Unknown, the 
white raven will re- 
veal the truth!” He 
turned and spoke a 
summons. “Fatima! 
Fatima! Come forth 
with the immortal 
bird of mystery!” 

Venus, veiled in 
ample folds of calico 
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Spangle Carter was entertaining his own gang with a program of piano music, while Venus danced with the pacified Romeo. 


whose wide expanse was decorated with charlatan symbols of the 
zodiac, waddled to the center of the platform carrying a cage 
concealed under a scarlet cloth. Spangle Carter accepted the 
cage from her hands and set it on the three-legged stool. He 
bowed deeply to Venus, to the audience and to the white raven. 
“The Raven of Mystery will answer any question!” he announced. 

A bedlam of questions was fired at the cage containing the 
Mystery; then in the comparative quiet the voice of Bullion Bill 
Sully came clear. “What ails them gosh-danged Saleratus ga- 
loots?” he asked. 

Spangle Carter drew the scarlet cloth from the Mystery’s cage, 
repeating Bullion Bill’s question in measured and solemn measure. 
“What ails them gosh-danged Saleratus galoots?” 

The white Raven of Mystery, blinking in the candle-light, an- 
swered briefly and in clear tones: ‘“(Cuckoo—cuck-oo-o!” 

The popularity of the pigeon’s criticism of Humbug’s rival camp 
may have prolonged the uproar which greeted the bird’s state- 
ment, but it lasted until the master of the show had dragged 
the flimsy calico curtain across the stage and signaled for silence 
with upraised arm. “The next number on our program has never 
yet been seen by the crowned heads of Europe. . Should there 
be a hitch in the deal, I tender you my apologies with the poor 
explanation that one of the leading actors is full of salmon 
that he hadn’t ought to got until his performance was finished. 
Venus, and Romeo!” 

The calico curtain was drawn back in surges timed to the first 
crippled measures of an accordion solo, revealing Romeo, the 
tame and loving bear, and Venus. Romeo, gorged on a premature 
reward of fish, was squatted on his haunches, soggy and insolent 
and seemingly deaf to Digger Indian syllables of reason. 

Reason gave way to love’s gentle pleading, timed to a blatant 
accordion solo. 

A stout staff lay in Romeo’s lap, and when loving kindness 
had failed to alter the silly complacency of Romeo’s visage, 
Venus, busy with the accordion, looked at Spangle Carter and 
nodded vigorously at the wooden staff. 

The showman walked over to the soggy Romeo and reached for 
the staff. Romeo made a petulant remark in bear language. 
“Touch that stick,” Romeo growled, “and I'll lose my civilized 
veneer! I like that stick, and I aim to keep it, and nobody—” 





It was here that Romeo’s threatening statement suffered an in- 
terruption. A volley of kicks delivered on the sitting-down por- 
tions of his anatomy impacted, right and left in time with the 
music, from the six-pound miner’s boots that bulged the feet of 
Venus. Romeo groaned in surrender, and then, his features heavy 
with hopeless melancholy, he clambered to an erect posture and 
began to pay for his salmon with the delayed dance that had not 
yet been seen by the crowned heads of Europe 

It may have been the hypnotic element of Venus’ music, and 
it may have been a painful memory of her hobnailed boots, plain 
willful anger or an acute spasm of digestive disorder induced by 
an overdose of salmon; but whatever the source of the dancing 
Romeo's inspiration, its effect was cumulative, and manifest by 
an acceleration which presently threatened the creaking stage 
Romeo danced as never a bear had danced before, danced to a 
chorus of cheers that drowned out the wheezing accordion, and 
then in the bright moonlight the audience, infected with Romeo’s 
enthusiasm, joined in the dance and worked at it until Susanna, 
Barny and the Bull, and the balance of the current repertory 
had been trampled into the seething, agitated dust. 

A wild sequel of pistol-shooting followed, and after the clipped 
twigs had ceased to rain downward from the pines, a realization 
of the community’s obligation seemed to strike a dozen boisterous 
groups at the same moment. Out of the turmoil a bull-voiced 
miner stated the facts. “Ante up, you hardshell codfish! Shake 
out your loose dust and shake heavy! A barr’l of molasses for 
Romeo, a highfalutin’ set of red, white an’ blue Paris dresses 
for Venus, an’ for our danged little lightnin’-bug of a Spangle 
Carter—whatever he wants that a bonanza slug will buy! Ounces 
an’ slugs—an’ shake heavy!” 

The minstrel’s share of the proceeds bulked high and shining on 
a strip of canvas back of the footlights after the contributions 
were in. Pointing to it, he bowed his appreciation; and then, when 
he could be heard, he launched a reciprocal gift into Humbug’s 
applauding hands. “A month ago I landed in Humbug hungry 
and busted. I got fed; I was sheltered; and I found more friends 
than any one man deserves. These little nightly jamborees that 
you permit me to present mean more to me than a performance 
by royal command could mean. ‘As a slight token of my affection 
for Humbug, with your permission the night’s clean-up will be 
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spent for a piano—a grand piano that will enable us to enlarge 
our efforts at entertainment so that the program can be strung 
out, at your pleasure, from hell to breakfast. 

The sense of the meeting was for buying a dozen pianos. Line 
the gulch with pianos! Equip every Humbug miner with a four- 
legged grand piano, if such were Spangle Carter's will. 

A hundred volunteers offered to form an escort of honor to 
bring the instrument up from San Francisco, and to combat 
whatever transportation problems might be encountered on the 
last few miles of the difficult trail that led up from Saleratus. 
And to do some heavy bragging in Saleratus, and to gloat at the 
rival camp, in relays of qualified gloaters! 

The day had been full. Now with a final midnight jorum of 
Monongahela under its belt, Humbug turned in to dream of 
greater days and nights to come. 

On the next day the piano-purchasing envoy, headed for San 
Francisco, regaled his Saleratus foes with a boast concerning his 
mission. “A grand pianner! The grandest four-legged highfalutin’ 
grand pianner in the world! Spangle Carter is givin’ the finest 
show in the world every night in the Blue Tent at Humbug. 
Tragedy, comedy, cornet music, Shakespeare, dancin’ bears an’ 
white blackbirds that can talk an’ perdict the past, present an’ 
future!” 

After the envoy had resumed his journey, Marie Paree, Horse- 
eye, Cash Stoddard and the undertaking W. D. Charnell of 
Saleratus consulted in close harmony, out of which derived a 
counterplot relating to the grand piano’s future which might have 
strained the predicting ability of the talking white blackbird. 

Before the week was out, word came back along the trail that 
the grand piano had been purchased and that it would reach 
Sacramento by boat leaving the next day. “She weighs eight 
hundred pounds, boxed, includin’ the silver trimmin’, an’ she’s got 
ivory keys whiter’n Marie Paree’s false teeth. The boys will 
fetch her over the wagon-road as far as Saleratus,” the messenger 
related, “but from there to Humbug it’s a case of a straight hefty 
lift with ten men to a shift.” 

On the day that the piano was due in Saleratus, a crew of 
fifty men marched down the gulch trail from Humbug. They 
were led by Bullion Bill Sully. Acting for his camp, Bullion 
Bill carried a highly ornamented document wherein Humbug in- 
vited the citizens of Saleratus, one and all, to an entertainment 
to be staged in the Blue Tent on the evening of the day marking 
the piano’s arrival 

At the What Cheer House, Cash Stoddard, Horse-eye and the 
casket-purveying Charnell received the delegation and read Hum- 
bug’s invitation, which, on behalf of Saleratus, they accepted with 
a ready alacrity that contrasted strangely with their actual senti- 
ments toward the rival camp. “Saleratus will esteem it high to 
occupy reserved seats 
in the Blue Tent as the 
honored guests of 
Humbug on the night 
of the big piano music 
jamboree,’ Cash Stod- 
dard affirmed. “And 
furthermore, if I can 
size up a deal without 
seein’ the cards, I ven- 
ture to state that 
Humbug can expect to 
have the Blue Tent 
crowded with the en- 
tire population of this 
honored city. Saleratus 
thanks you in advance, 
one and all, and now 
whilst you are waitin’ 
for the freighters to 
round the turn with 
the grand piano, the 
hospitality of the 
What Cheer House is 
yours without price! 
Step to the bar, gents, 
and name your wines, 
likkers and cigars! It’s on the house—your dust is bogus, so 
hit your likker, high, wide an’ copious!” 

The Humbug delegation, thirsting from its trail trip through 
the eddying red dust-clouds, busted a championship drinking 
record in the first hour. Thereafter, with their ranks appreciably 
thinned, and with heroes falling on every hand, the survivors 


Foiled Again 


did the best they could against heavy relays of competing hosts 
The last to fall was Bullion Bill Sully, and in his case the term 
was misleading. Bullion Bill reached for his open and smiling 
mouth with a brimming tin cup of Monongahela, lost his termina! 
facilities with the gesture incomplete, and faded to slumber on 
Marie Paree’s blackjack table just as a Saleratus scout, entering 
the What Cheer House, reported that the freighters were round- 
ing the bend in the road with the big box containing the grand 
piano. 

Quick work followed thereafter, in two branches of activity 
A rescue mission, led by the fire-department, laid the fallen heroes 
of Humbug, all save Bullion Bill, in a row under the spreading 
branches of a giant oak behind the What Cheer House, while 
another group unloaded the great piano-box from its transport 
wagon. Cash Stoddard, commanding this second group, ordered 
his followers to carry the box into the shelter of a tent that 
stood beside the What Cheer House. “Git her into the shade,” 
he commanded, loudly enough for the freight teamsters to hear 
him. “This hot sun might spoil the varnish on that there pianner.” 

Through the cool night Humbug’s delegation snorted and snored 


The flood landed i. \ 
its drift of bedrag- " 
gled humanity two 


miles downstream. 












in the clutch of the rum demon until at dawn, consuming cold 
water with a mighty thirst, it staggered free from its troubled 
slumbers, to face the new burdens of another day. 

Breakfasting on a wisp or two of the hair of the dog that had 
bit them, the Humbug crew rallied around the piano-box. A 
dozen sluggish giants lifted the box out of the tent wherein it 
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By Hugh Wiley 


had been sheltered through the night, and then it was, lacking 
leadership, that the transportation gang noted the absence of 
Bullion Bill Sully. A call went up for the missing Sully, but he 
failed to appear. 

“You mean that big galoot what went to sleep on the black- 
jack table?” 

Bullion Bill was a big galoot, all right, but no man of the 
Humbug piano escort could rightly testify where Sully had gone 
to sleep. For a moment there was talk of a searching-party 
but the mystery was cleared up by Horse-eye, strolling out of 
the What Cheer House. “Last I seen of Bullion Bill he was 
gittin’ sober about midnight—mebbe a little after. He starts in 
on a new jug of whisky an’ lights out up the trail for Humbug. 
If I ricollect right, he said 
somethin’ about goin’ on 
ahead to git the reception 
committee rousted out of the 
gulches to meet the pianner 
gang.” 


That was that. “Ol Bul- 





lion Bill is gittin’ the gang 
ready for the grand recep- 
tion parade—else they'd all 
stay out in the diggin’s at 
work. Let’s git goin’ whilst 
it’s cool.” 

Farewells were spoken 
over the parting cups, and 
then with a final cheer, the 
piano transport began its 
march. “Don’t fergit, Sal- 
eratus, the grand pianner 
show begins in Humbug at seven o’clock tonight. You got re- 
served seats in the Blue Tent! Come dry an’ thirsty!” 

Horse-eye, Marie Paree, Cash Stoddard and Charnell, speaking 
for their camp, repeated their acceptances. “We'll be there!” 

“Wiz ze bell’ on!” 

“We'll be there when she starts—an’ when she busts up!” 
Cash Stoddard yelled the first statement, but spoke the final clause 
to himself. 

The piano-box disappeared around a bend in the rough trail, 
and then the straggling rear guard followed, out of the vision of 
the Saleratus watchers. 

Halfway up the steep trail a panting burden-bearer reached 
for a fresh grip on the rope slings in which the massive box was 
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carried. “She aint so dang heavy—how much did Joe say she 
weighed ?” 

“Claimed she'd heft eight hundred, without the box.” 

“Box can’t weigh more’n a hundred.” 

“I’m a-carryin’ a thousan’ myself—you skunks a-ridin’ back 
there?” 

“You aint liftin’ no thousan’, ner no hundred. I been heftin’ 
my share, an’ I aint hefted fifty pounds.” 

“Heft more an’ shut up.” 

Considering the awkwardness of their cargo, the packers made 
rapid time on the upward trail. They arrived at Humbug, after 
various: refreshing rests, long before the noon hour. They 
heralded their arrival, half a mile out of their home camp, with 
a volley of pistol-shots and 
promiscuous war-whoops, and 
were disappointed with their 
reception 

Not more than a dozen cit- 
izens of Humbug were on hand 
ae to greet them. 
nk The cargo was skidded 
through the open doors of the 
Elephant House, and pointed 
inquiries preceded the first 
drink. ‘‘Where in hell is every- 
body an’ Bullion Bill?” 

That went for the home 
guard. “That’s what we want to 
know. He’s supposed to be with 
you travelin’ hardshell turtles.” 

“Left us last night—ram- 
bled on ahead about midnight 
to fetch word we was 
a-comin’.” 

“Never got here. Nobody 
seen him or heard him, an’ the 
two main things about Bill is 
wherever he’s at, he’s seen 
easy an’ heard aplenty.” 

“Well, dang him! That’s 

all I say.” 
Attention turned to the mammoth piano-box. Two or three 
workers were prying at its cover with sharpened picks when 
Spangle Carter took charge of the work. “Easy with those 
picks; got to get a screwdriver.” 

“Nearest screwdriver’s in Saleratus; Charnell uses ‘em, shippin’ 
his eastbound customers.” 

“Git an ax.” 

A skillful carpenter, hammering the edge of an ax into a joint 
in the piano-box, made an opening wide enough to admit the point 
of a pick. A moment later a line of fastening screws gave away, 
and the first lifted board of the piano-box revealed the solution 
of Bullion Bill’s disappearance. 

Bullion Bill, beginning a maudlin farewell to the phantom per- 
sonnel of his alcoholic fantasma, blinked his eyes at the sudden 
light and muttered something about another round of drinks for 
one and all. 

The second eight-inch board was stripped from the piano-box, 
and Bullion Bill was dragged forth into the presence of his fellow- 
citizens. 

“Rip her open; they’s somethin’ else in that box!” 

“Where's the pianner?”’ 

“Aint no pianner!” 

Another board came off, disclosing the second compartment of 
the piano-box. Three more followed, and then: ‘“Dingbust the 
double-damned jo-heevely jaybirds! A Sierra canary! A jack- 
ass—alive an’ kickin’!” 

A diminutive burro, right enough, wagging his ears, unsteady on 
his legs from his ten-hour ride in his cramped quarters, but 
strong of voice and vigorous with his switching tail! 

Tied to the newcomer’s tail was a folded sheet of paper. Printed 
on it in pencil letters Spangle Carter read a message addressed to 
Humbug: “A tame canary for Humbug. He can hit the keynote 
for a piano solo. Compliments of the Joker.” 


Orr of the bedlam which followed the tame canary’s discovery, 
and the reading of his attached correspondence, two things 
developed. One was a name for the keynote-hitter: “Call the 
little varmint Keno an’ turn him loose with that Solo critter.” 
A more serious matter was the ironclad, air-tight circumstances 
which fixed the piano capture on per- (Continued on page 100) 

















The elder sister 
answered: “She 
said Daddy was 
bad and mean, 
and he isn't!” 


ister 


By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


VV BEN Keith Kenroy decided that 
a divorce from his wife Pauline 
was the only sane solution to his wretch- 
edness, he insisted that the affair be put 
through with all possible speed. It was 
not because he was afraid he» would 
weaken; if the flesh still cried out for the 
exquisite and characterless creature with 
whom he had spent nine revealing and 
acrimonious years, the spirit was ada- 
mant. It was, instead, the acute un- 
happiness of parting with his younger 
child. Cynthia, the elder by two years, 
was a dark, thin, eager little duplicate of 
himself; but Paula, at six, was a blonde 
and beautiful miniature of her mother, 
with whom she was to remain; and in 
giving her up, it seemed to the man 


that he was losing not only his daughter but all the loveliness _ isn’t!” 


he had loved in his youth. 


Their farewells were made in the drawing-room of the old 
San Francisco mansion, done in the dignity and heaviness of the 
eighties, which Mrs. Kenroy had inherited; but the woman’s first 
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When Ruth Comfort Mitchell tells 
a tale, you of course have learned to 
depend upon its quality. And you 
may feel equally assured of the au- 
thenticity of the background. When 
she places her story in California, 
for example, she uses a locale which 
she knows all the way from Eureka 
to San Diego, coast and mountain 
and valley. You'll feel that knowl- 
edge as you read this particular story 
of the sisters Cynthia and Paula. 


“Quiet, Cynthia.” 


them both!” 


She struggled 
He released her and picked Paula up in 
his arms, looking across her pale yellow head at his wife of the 
day before. “Pauline, once more, I beg of you! Let me have 


plaintive sentence was cut through by 
the sounds of loud conflict in the hall. 

“Cynthia!” she said aggrievedly. 

“Paula!” he disagreed, striding to the 
door. 

The two children were fighting vio- 
lently and entirely in character, for 
Cynthia was swinging her fists cleanly 
and sturdily, like a boy, and Paula was 
biting and scratching and kicking vi- 
ciously at her sister’s shins. 

Their father plucked them apart and 
held them at arm’s-length without com- 
ment, but their mother was vocal with 
reproaches. 

The elder child answered promptly 
and without remorse: “She said Daddy 
was bad and mean, and he isn’t! He 
strongly in his grasp. 











She became tearful and horrified at once, turning on the springs 
of emotion as handily as a faucet. Little did he divine the 
depths of a mother’s love, the heights of a mother’s— 

Kenroy interrupted her rudely. “Please, Pauline! I’ve heard 
it a hundred times. You know as well as I do that your keep- 
ing Paula is a pose. You're utterly unfit for the responsibility; 
you’re without any gift for maternity.” Mrs. Kenroy said heat- 
edly and with streaming eyes that she was a mother. “No, you’re 
not, Pauline. You never were; you never will be.. The mere 
elemental fact of reproduction doesn’t make for motherhood. 
Come! It’s a hideous thing to separate sisters! If you'll let 
me have her, instead of cutting down your allowance, I'll increase 
it! The children and I can manage on less, and [ shall write 
more—and better—once I’m settled on the other side!” He 
saw that the matter of money swayed her, and he pressed 
his advantage, but the woman’s estimate of herself defeated 
him; she had envisaged too long and too happily the golden- 
haired martyr with the golden-haired babe at her breast... . . 

Kenroy put Paula down and walked blindly through the front 
door, Cynthia at his heels. 

“He ith!” Paula called after her in a lisping whisper. “He ith, 
too!” 

The larger little girl wheeled and flung herself upon her sister 
in loyal and hearty rage, and the man was obliged to cross his 
threshold once more to drag her out of the fray. “Cynthia! 
Shame! When you wont see her again! Your little sister!” 


I? was the burden of his refrain in the lonely and wander- 
ing years which followed. Contrary to his expectation, 
he did not write more and better stuff-when he was settled 
in Europe; indeed, as a matter of fact, he was never settled. 
Unrest seemed his permanent portion, and he moved from 
Cornwall to Taormina, to Dresden, to Interlaken, with his 
traveling typewriter and his dark, devoted, long-legged young 
daughter, neglecting his work while he read the great rolls 
of San Francisco newspapers which caught up with him 
here and there. 

“Your little sister is at Del Monte for two months!” he 
would report excitedly, looking up from the society page; 
and when there were pictures of “Paula Dukes, daughter of 
Mrs. Phillip Lynn Dukes” (Pauline having remarried within 
the year), he cut them out and carried them in his wallet 
long after they were limp 
and frayed with much 
handling. Paula as a lovely 
child, Paula as an exquisite 
young girl, as a sub-deb, 
as a débutante. “Your 
little sister will be lovelier 
than your mother ever 
was; and there is some- 
thing, besides—” He read 
depth and sweetness into 
the blurred reproductions 
of her young beauty, and 
Cynthia agreed with him 
sunnily. Time had sof- 
tened her memory of a 
biting, scratching, kicking 
Paula, and she accepted 
her father’s conception 
without argument, as | 
readily and loyally as she | 
accepted everything about 
him. & 

She tramped the Eng- 
lish moors with him, and 
the Scotch hills, and 
climbed Swiss mountains, 
haled him sternly out for i med 
tennis and golf and “pes oes 
mounted rigid guard over Se 
his working hours. Women 
in pensions, on steamers 
and trains, regarded her 
with misty eyes: “How 
she mothers him! And 
how he’s devouring her 
girlhood without realizing 
it!” 

Cynthia caught up with 





her hands and feet, with her long legs, presently—a vivid and 
glowing young thing, darkly pretty, and singularly selfless and 
sweet. Her comradely, gipsy upbringing had given her rather the 
quality of a friendly and engaging boy, and people made much 
of her when they could manage it, but her whole preoccupation 
was with her father. 

They wintered in Florence when she was fifteen, and the child 
came into contact with Lina Ferola in the second season of the 
opera-singer’s retirement. A broken hip which had left her 
grotesquely lame had forced her from the footlights, and she had 
taken up teaching with very bad grace. She was a cantankerous, 
vituperative virago, notoriously unmoral, but she formed a sudden 
and tender attachment for the girl on discovering that she had 
the rudiments of a remarkable voice, and muted her personality 
as delicately as she would have done for her own young daughter, 
who had died at twelve in her convent school. Cynthia was 
given sound, stern training, and La Ferola managed to get hold 
of her thereafter at least twice a year. If the Kenroys did not 
come to Italy, she joined them wherever they might be, and the 
father listened and looked on indulgently; she was a good child, 
and women, unless they were great 
beauties, were the better for a 
hobby. It made them emotionally in- 
dependent. 

He was warmly aware of her sun- 
niness, her value as a comrade of the 











“You're mine,” he said huskily. “Don't you ever forget that.” 
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“No, no,” he cut into her 
defiance. “That is finished! 
It is you! Strength calls 
to strength, my beautiful!” 


road, but bat-blind to her charm and attraction. 
“Your daughter is a beautiful young creature,” 
said an elderly and benign English duchess 
once, at Come. 

“Well, now, Cynthia’s a good girl,” he said 
fondly, a hand on the slim shoulder, “and 
we're great pals; but you ought to see her lit- 
tle sister. Let me show you her picture!” 


VWV/HEN Cynthia was. twenty-one, and La 
' Ferola fumed because she would not 
leave her father and make her beginning in 
opera, he came unsteadily into their pension 
sitting-room one day with a cable in his hand. 
He was very pale, but his eyes were shining 
“Your poor mother is dead,” he said. Then, 
after a decent pause—almost as if he had con- 
scientiously counted twenty: “Now we shall 
have your little sister!” 

But Paula Dukes, as she continued to call 
herself, wrote a pretty letter of lukewarm re- 
gret. It was dear of them to want her; per- 
haps she could run over sometime for a lovely 
little visit; meanwhile she had promised to stay 
with Aunt Lucile. (Pauline’s opulent, waspish 
sister. ) 

From that hour Keith Kenroy began to fail 
as definitely and unmistakably as if he had 
been inoculated for death. He wrote very lit- 
tle, and raggedly, and editors and publishers 
tried patiently to recall him to his rightful 
form. He spent endless, empty hours before 
his desk; and Cynthia, while she practiced 
faithfully, renounced all thought of concert or 
opera work, defying the raging Ferola, and de- 
voted herself to him as never before. The 
old singer became in turn tearful, profane and 
abusive, but the girl was immovable; and just 
as firmly as she withstood the irate old teacher, 
did she repel all suitors. In a young and beau- 
tiful girl the singleness of purpose was amazing: 
her father needed her more than ever, now that 
the hope of having Paula was gone; her father 
should have her. 

He had happiness of a sort in Paula’s cabled 
announcement of her engagement to Russell 
Standish, one of San Francisco’s finest young 
citizens; socially, financially, it was eminently 
suitable, and the newspapers made rapt read- 
ing for him from the first hint of the betrothal 
until after the enormous and lavishly staged 
wedding. He had the feeling, then, that his 
child was safe, but lost to him forever, and he 
settled into a brooding and amiable lethargy, 
his resistance so low that a seemingly harmless cold clutched and 
clung, and the doctors ordered Davos, and it was there that 
Cynthia encountered the suitor who would not be repelled. 

Bob Dunham, a broad and bronzed Californian who had come 
up for some climbing, had spent most of his boyhood hugging 
footballs over the line foi a touchdown, and he would never 
relinquish his earlier manner. He decided, the second day, that 
he wanted Cynthia Kenroy; she was the gamest, sanest, most 
sporting girl he’d ever found, as well as the snappiest-looking 
and the sweetest, and he went about the business of winning her 
just as simply and whole-heartedly as he had, in the Belmont and 
Stanford days, set out to make a touchdown in the first ten 
minutes of play. 

Cynthia shook her head. “I’m not going to say that I do, 
because it wouldn’t make any difference. My father needs me 
You see, I’m all he has!” 

“Well, you'll be all I have too, when I have you,” he returned 
cheerfully. “I’m an orphan and an only child! Think of your 
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luck in not having any ‘strained relations!’ Priceless! .Gad, I 
wouldn’t want you to desert him. I’m for him a million, for 
the way he’s brought you up—only girl of your kind in the w. k. 
world! We'd come over to see him often, and he’d come over 
to see us often, and anyway, he has his writing!” 

Cynthia shook her head again. ‘“He’s so alone!” 

“Well, good Lord, so am I! I lost my best friend last fall; 
that’s why I started around the world by myself. Lived next 
door when we were kids—kindergarten, Belmont, Stanford—thicker 
than thieves. Built a house up in the hills back of Menlo, 
planned to live together, and then—” He broke off, bitterly. 

“Oh, did he die?” asked the girl pitifully. 

“No, but he might as well—married a bird-headed, man-eating 
baby vamp and quit me cold!” 

Cynthia was relieved to have him switch to another topic, and 
she was very sympathetic. It must have been very hard. But 
if his friend was so fine, perhaps he would help the girl to be fine 
too. If she cared a lot. 
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“Cared a lot for his money,” he growled. “He was the catch 
of the season, and that’s what Paula Dukes was after. Ever 
since she came out, she—” He stopped suddenly, peering at her. 
“Cynthia, what’s the matter?” 

“I—I think I heard my father,” she stammered. “I—I’d better 
see—” She ran into the little chalet and left him standing on 
the tiny carved porch, high above the billowing fields of snow. 

The next day, with unshaken firmness, she said good-by to him, 
but Bob Dunham was not utterly cast down, for he had gone 
privately to Kenroy’s doctor and learned that the writer had only 
a few months to live, at best. He would wait, keeping in touch 
with her, for the time (and she little dreamed how soon it would 
come!) when she herself, and not her father, would be “so 
alone.” 

They walked out over the crisp snow on a sparkling morning 
while he waited for the sleigh which was to take him down, and 
Cynthia was greatly surprised and relieved, and a little dis- 
appointed, to see how sensibly he took the parting. At the last 


moment, however, he swept her behind a clump of shrouded trees 
and into his arms. 

“You're mine—do you hear?” he said huskily, bending to kiss 
her. “Don’t you ever forget that for a moment. I'll wait till 
you’re ready, no matter how long it is, but I'll never give you 
up! And nothing in the world—or over it—can make me!” 


YEITH KENROY was far too modern-minded to exact a death- 
bed promise, but he had lost his sense of proportion. He 
had lost everything except the obsession of seventeen years. In 
the last hour of his life he admitted to Cynthia that he had 
heard Bob Dunham’s description of his younger daughter—‘A 
bird-headed, man-eating baby vamp!”—and had brooded bitterly 


over it. Doubtless the fellow had been lying—at the very least, 
exaggerating, jealous and sore at losing his pal. But he should 
not rest in his grave until Cynthia went to her little sister and 
learned the truth, and he pledged the grief-stricken girl to turn 
her back on her career and on her happiness until she had found 
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Paula: if Paula was foolish she must help her to be wise, and if 
Paula was—bad,—his mouth twisted painfully,—she must stay 
with her and stand by her until she was good. “Promise me,” 
he demanded, with almost his ultimate breath. “You're a good 
girl, Cynthia . . . . good daughter... . good pal... . I trust 
you! Take care .... promise.... your... . little sister.” 
She promised him, sobbing, as solemnly and earnestly as a mid- 
Victorian heroine of fiction; she sent a line to the old opera- 
singer and caught the first possible steamer for New York, sending 
no word to Paula Standish beyond the cable announcing their 
father’s death. She met, in crossing, the third person to play 
an important part in her young destiny, Larry DeLaney, authgr, 
composer, producer, who heard her sing at the inevitable ship's 
concert and immediately and excitedly offered her the leading 
role in his new operetta, ‘Gipsy Lure.” 


T was marvelous luck for Cynthia. Keith Kenroy had left her 

a pitifully small sum, and she would have to earn her own liv- 
ing and to set about it very promptly. DeLaney meant to give 
“Gipsy Lure” its premiére in San Francisco, which fitted in per- 
fectly with her plans, and she decided to call herself ‘Cina 
Ferolina” as a tribute to her teacher. Incognito, she would have 
time and opportunity for learning something about Paula before 
she descended upon her in the doubtless unwelcome roie of 
rescuer or reformer. 

A carefully casual inquiry elicited a careless answer from De- 
Laney. “Yes, I've met her, though I don’t train with that mil- 
lionaire bunch from the Peninsula. Very easy to look at. Ex- 
citement-eater. Like the rest of her crowd, only more so. Noth- 
ing to do, and too much time to do it in. And at that, she 
never looks happy, some way. Now, let’s figure on a better en- 
trance for you in the third act. What’s the matter with a little 
donkey cart—bells, and flowers in its ears and—” He launched 
into plans, joyful in his find. 

Cynthia’s heart contracted. Paula never looked happy, some 
way—Paula, who had everything. It was the most hopeful 
thing she had heard about her. After all, she was Keith Ken- 
roy’s daughter too, as well as poor Pauline’s. “Yes,” she said 
warmly to Larry DeLaney, “I believe that will help it a lot!” 
And to herself she was saying: “I will, Dad, dear! I will!” 

There was a thrill in crossing San Francisco Bay, in driving up 
the impossible hill to her hotel, in registering in the city of her 
birth under her stage name, in going at once, as she had prom- 
ised her father she would, to consult Keller Westcott. 

Westcott was the old family lawyer, standardized—grizzled- 
gray, eagle-beaked, hawk-eyed. He blew his nose hard and pol- 
ished his glasses vigorously, after a long look at her. “Yes,” 
he nodded approval, “you're Keith’s girl, right enough. You do 
not in the least resemble your sister, thank God!” 

“Paula is very beautiful,” said Cynthia loyally. 

“Paula is very beautiful,” he agreed grimly, “and having said 
that, you have completed the portrait and the life-history of 
Paula Kenroy Dukes Standish.” 

Cynthia turned as white as the rich olive of her skin would 
allow. “Mr. Westcott,”—she leaned forward, her hands clenched, 

—“I must know—you must tell me the truth: Is Paula—is 
she—”’ 

The old man regarded her over his spectacles in the tradi- 
tional manner. “To the best of my knowledge and belief, your 
sister is still what is technically and quaintly called ‘a good 
woman,’ ” he said dryly, watching the relieved and thankful color 
flooding back into the young face opposite. “She is idle, vain, 
extravagant, selfish and indiscreet, but she is ‘good.’ ” 





CYNTHIA was too grateful for his one grudging admission to 
be crushed by the rest of it. “Oh, Mr. Westcott, I can’t tell 
you how glad—” 

“There is not much occasion for rejoicing,” he cut her short. 
“I firmly believe that she is riding for a fall. She is married 
to one of the finest young fellows in the community—in the 
country; but, quite naturally, he bores her, and she has been 
besieging me for a divorce. Russell Standish adores her, and he 
will never give her up—which will make her desperate.” 

“Doesn't she care at all for him?” 

He placed the tips of his fingers together, again the conven- 
tional picture, and reflected, scowling: “I rather think she does, 
in her flippant, addle-pated fashion. (Excuse me, my dear, but 
you mustn’t expect me to sentimentalize over Paula!) I think, 
as a matter of fact, she’s entirely too sure of him. I've told 
him that, but it strikes no spark out of him. Rus’ has the 
simple, guileless, undying devotion of a St. Bernard, and, between 


Little Sister 


you and me, something the same type of mentality. A sharper 
witted man could hold her, perhaps—” 

“Dad said you would know how to help me to help her.”” She 
gazed at him with a young trustfulness which he found oddly 
disconcerting. “Oh, I can’t wait to see her!” 

“My dear Cynthia, there is a lot of maudlin piffle expressed 
about the thickness of blood. You and your sister are poles 
apart. She was reared by an utterly irresponsible, shallow, char- 
acterless woman, and you have grown up as the comrade of an 
exceptionally clear-thinking, clean-living, fine-hearted man. Your 
upbringing has been, for this day, singularly simple and whole- 
some, and you are the satisfying result of it; and poor Paula is—” 

“My little sister!” she said quickly. 

Keller Westcott found himself uncomfortably moved. by her 
childlike tenacity. What she had promised her father to do, she 
would do, and wouldn't he help her? Gallant-hearted, appealing 
young thing, Keith’s girl... . . He agreed, at the last, the more 
grufily because he was not feeling gruff in the least. 

“An idea has occurred to me, looking at you, considering your 
approaching appearance in opera under an assumed name—an 
idea so wildly theatrical and absurd that I wonder at myself 
for harboring it. It is due, I dare say, to the romantic influ- 
ence of the moving-pictures to which I am dragged, sometimes 
oftener than once a week, by the younger members of my 
family circle. But the case calls for heroic—or mock heroic 
—measures. It is manifestly futile for you to go to her and 
say: ‘Well, here I am, Paula! Will you please listen to the 
cry of blood and let me rearrange your manners and morals and 
mode of living?’ However, it is barely possible that she might 
be swayed if she thought—” He broke off, scowling, “It ap- 
pears to work perfectly, in the pictures. It is the infallible 
formula. If we could persuade poor Russell to pretend—” 

Cynthia pulled her chair closer and listened with shining eyes 
and a quick intake of her breath. 





OB DUNHAM came hurtling home from Spain when he 

gleaned from a gossipy letter from San Francisco that his 
best friend was making a fool of himself. It was a blow. It 
was no surprise to learn that Paula had tired of her slow and 
solid husband and was recklessly amusing herself, but that old 
Rus’ had abandoned his own standards of playing the game 
was like hearing that the Golden Gate had suddenly grown to- 
gether, and he set out for home with furious speed. Old Rus’ 
making a giddy goat of himself over some little wop opera- 
singer! He’d knock some sense in his head, by gad, if he had to 
knock it off! He wrote a letter to Cynthia en route; it was 
more than a month since he’d heard from her, and he couldn’t 
understand it; he was dashing home on a sort of business matter, 
but he'd be back soon, and she was to remember what he'd told 
her, that last morning at Davos; she belonged to him, and noth- 
ing in the world or over it would ever make him give her up. 

He wired his friend to meet him at Oakland, but he did not 
meet him, and he was not even waiting on the San Francisco 
side, and he was not in his office nor at the club—all of which 
pointed clearly to the fact that he knew he was making an ass 
of himself, and wasn’t ready to meet the man who would tell 
him so in words of one syllable. 

Irritated, and more than ever anxious, and feeling a little 
jaded and stale from the train-trip across the continefit, he 
jumped on a sea-bound street-car and set himself a five-mile hike 
down the beach, chin up, chest out, four miles to the hour. So 
simple and uncomplex a person was Bob Dunham, that a dia- 
phragm distended by raw ocean air, and muscles warmed and lim- 
bered by violent motion, brought back a sense of well-being which 
was more than physical, and he was already considerably more 
cheerful when—he came face to face with the girl he had left on 
a Swiss mountain, now swinging down the sand at a pace as good 
as his own. 

Clear-eyed, warm-cheeked, jersey-frocked and flat-heeled, she 
was as much a part of the wholesome out-of-doors here on the 
California coast as she had been in the Alpine snows, and even 
more dear and desirable. He leaped toward hei with a glad cry. 

“Cynthia Kenroy! What are you doing here?” 

It was the commonplace, rubber-stamp greeting of surprise 
the world over, and the question was purely rhetorical; but to the 
girl, catching her breath after the first unthinking delight in 
seeing him, it was accusing and terrible. What was she doing 
here, indeed? Living a double life, making herself conspicuous— 
compromising herself in the eyes of the world—with his best 
friend, and her sister’s husband. A hundred times she had com- 
forted herself with the reflection that (Continued on page 108) 
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“All right,” Bilkey said. “I'll see what I can 
do. The play's no good for the movies.” 


ames Illinois Bell 


By Harvey O'Higgins 


Illustrated by Frederic R. Gruger 


DUFF suspected, at once, that the man 

was lying to him, though there was no 
obvious reason why he should lie. He had 
come to Duff’s office, to consult the de- 
tective, voluntarily, and Duff knew nothing 
whatever about him or his case. His story 
was entirely plausible. He answered Duff’s 
questions with none of the ingratiating 
nervousness of deceit. There was nothing 
to be gained by misleading Duff, as far as 
Duff could see—quite the opposite, in fact. 
Yet Duff remained suspicious of him and 
in doubt. 

His name, he said, was James Illinois 
Bell. He was a Westerner, an oil man from 
Oklahoma, and he wished to engage Duff to 
find his daughter. He had lived in Denver, 
he explained, from 1903 to 1914, and during 





Readers of these most unusual 
—and most modern—stories of 
crime-detection will be inter- 
ested to learn of their success out- 
side this magazine. With the 
publication of the first of the se- 
ries Mr. O'Higgins received two 
proposals for a book of Duff's 
cases, and after the publication 
of the stories in America, they 
are appearing in England, 
where their appeal parallels that 
which they have achieved here. 


the autumn of one of those years—about 
1905 or 1906—he had met a _ show-girl 
named Mabel Dodgett and had an affair 
with her that lasted “for the week that she 
played Denver.” He was, at the time, a 
reporter on the Denver Republican, and he 
met her through a theatrical publicity-man 
in the Denver Press Club. After the show 
moved on to the coast, she sent letters to 
him at the Press Club, but he did not reply 
to her; and when she wrote to him from 
New York, next summer, telling him that 
she was in the Maternity Hospital and ask- 
ing him to send money for his child, he did 
not answer that letter either. 

“T was cleaned out,” he said. “I hadn't a 
nickel. And of course, I couldn’t be sure the 
baby was mine, anyway. So I let it ride.” 
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Bilkey accumu- 
lated acquaint- 
anceships with 
the actors and 
actresses. They 
knew him as a 
Central Office 
man who had 

left the force. 


There was a boom in farmland around Denver, especially in 
apple orchards, and he began to speculate in fruit ranches. He 
made enough money, in that way, to promote some fake mining 
schemes; and when “the gold-mine graft petered out,” he moved 
on into oil. Here, at last, he “struck it rich.” He made several 
millions, but in the meantime he lost track of Mabel Dodgett and 
her daughter. 

“When she wrote me from the hospital, she said she was calling 
the girl ‘Bell,’ after me. And last year, I saw in the papers that 
she’d been killed in a joy ride over on Long Island somewhere— 
the mother, I mean—and I wanted to come on and find the girl, 
but I wasn’t able to get away then, and now I don’t know where 
to look for her. She must be about eighteen or nineteen, and 
she’s on the stage by this time, probably.” 

Duff kept murmuring, “I see. I see. Yes, of course. Of course,” 
in his best confessional manner—the manner of a tolerant giant 
with a sympathy as broad as his immense shoulders. He sat 
back’ in his swivel chair, at his shabby old desk, genial, ex- 
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perienced and thoughtfully receptive; and his eyes seemed to 
look at Bell’s story rather than at Bell himself; but all the time, 
he was noticing that Bell told his story as impassively as a 
gambler playing his hand, and this professional impassivity had 
the air of being somehow guarded and defensive. 

He spoke the Western vernacular in a slow drawl but with a 


broad “a” that was either English or Bostonian. He wore his 
hair in a bang across his forehead; and under that bang his eyes 
were a colorless gray and stony while he spoke. His clean- 
shaven face was as hard as bronze and heavy with jaw-muscles. 
It was a face that reminded Duff of some antique bust of a 
vicious Roman emperor—a face that showed a sort of debased 
culture, the face of a man who knew the worst of himself and 
of the world, and dominated others more easily than he con- 
trolled himself. Duff said: 

“ “Bell Dodgett.’ Would she use that name on the stage?” 

“Probably not,” he admitted. “Her mother used the name of 
Cornish—Constance Cornish.” 





Duff queried. 


“The daughter would probably be Cornish too?” 
“Maybe.” 


ave no description of her at all? Blonde or brunette?” 

He shook his head. 

“Do you suppose she knows that you’re her father?” 

“T don’t know it myself.” 

“Would her mother tell her you were?” 

“T don’t see why.” 

“Do you intend to tell her?” 

“Tl face that after you find her.” 

“TI see.” 

Duff was enjoying himself. Here was a formidable and astute 
man who had come to him, all carefully buttoned up, with an 
innocent-looking project that might very easily be wearing a 
mask. It delighted Duff to have anyone try to deceive him. It 
awoke a hunting instinct in him. And Bell was wary big game, 
having made his living, for years, as a superior sort of confidence 
man exploiting the public. He was curt to the point of tacit 


contempt in the indifference of his manner, and there was some- 
thing coolly arrogant in the way he replied, “I'll face that after 
you find her,” when Duff tried to probe him about what he 
intended to do with Constance Cornish’s daughter. 

‘Well,” Duff said, “let’s see what I’ve got to work with. Back 
in about 1905, a girl named Mabel Dodgett— Was she 
married?” 

“IT don’t know. She didn’t have any husband with her.” 

“Probably not married, eh?” 

“Probably not.” 

“A girl named Mabel Dodgett— 
play she was in?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“Remember any of the scenes, or the plot or anything?” 

Not a thing. It hadn’t any plot. It was a musical 
She just sang in it.” 

“Remember any of her songs?” 

“No. What’s all this got to do with it?” 


What was the name of the 


show. 
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“If we could find out the name of the play, we might look up 
the cast and get hold of some friend who remembered her—and 
her daughter.” 

“Oh.” He thought it over. “I never really saw the show. I 
just went in to watch her once in the last act while I was waiting 
to pick her up at the stage door.” 

“Would your friend remember?” 

“What friend?” 

“The press-agent that you met her through.” 

“T lost track of him years ago.” 

“Remember his name?” 

“He was just one of the newspaper boys that did the publicity 
work for the Tabor Grand. He left Denver before I did. Went 
to ‘Frisco, I think.” 

“What was his name?” 

“Hall. Tommy Hall. 
member her or the show or anything else about it. 
interested, and he didn’t know J was.” 

“I see. I might wire our correspondent in Denver to look up 
the newspapers around that time, and see if he could find Con- 
stance Cornish in any of the casts.” 

“I should think it’d be a damn’ sight easier to look her up in 
some of the casts she played in here.” 

“That’s a good idea.” 

Bell eyed suspiciously the simplicity with which Duff accepted 
the suggestion; and Duff, realizing that he had overplayed the 
role of innocent stupidity, smiled knowingly at Bell. “Who sent 
you to me?” he asked. 

Bell regarded the smile and the question until he had evidently 
made up his mind what was behind them. Then he drew from 
his waistcoat pocket a roll of yellow-backed bills, counted off five 
hundred dollars, and dropped them on the desk. “You can reach 
me at the Marbridge any time you want me,” he said as he rose. 

He put on his hat and walked out. 


But there’s no chance that he'd re- 
He wasn’t 


UFF maintained that he always knew when anyone was lying 

to him, but he could not explain how he knew it. “They're 
what I call ‘off normal,’”’ he would say; yet, if you asked him 
what “normal” was, he could not tell you. “I know if a man’s 
going to lie to me by the way he crosses the room,” he declared. 
“There’s something about him—all sorts of little ungovernable 
movements—things he’s not aware of. They’re different in dif- 
ferent people, but you get to recognize them. It’s like bad acting, 
in a way. You can tell whether a man’s a good actor or not— 
can’t youP—on the stage. How can you tell? You don’t know 
usually, unless he’s a complete flivver. You just know he doesn’t 
convince you. As a matter of fact, you’ve stored up in your 
memory a million observations of how people speak and look 
and behave, naturally. You know what’s ‘normal’ in a given 
scene, and you know that your actor’s a bum actor because he’s 
‘off normal,’ eh? Well, that’s the way F am about a man who 
tries to lie to me.” 

In the case of James Illinois Bell, however, the matter was not 
so simple. Bell had not betrayed himself by any “little un- 
governable movements;” he had sat back in his chair, grasping 
the arms of it firmly, and giving Duff a cold and thoughtful 
gaze. True, his attitude in the chair had made him look like 
a defendant on the witness stand, and his manner-to Duff was 
the defendant’s manner to the plaintiff's lawyer—a manner that 
seemed to say: “I’ve nothing to conceal and I’m not going to 
let you make me look as if I were concealing something.” Added 
to that, his blank indifference, to Duff, resembled the professional 
indifference of a confidence man who knew how to get what he 
wanted from his victim by treating him “like he was dirt under 
your feet,” as a notorious wire-tapper had once expressed it to 
Duff. But both of these attitudes in Beil were only slightly “off 
normal” for a man in his circumstances and way of life. If 
he had been a real Western crook confronting New York for the 
first time, Duff might have excused his defensive air as due to 
the natural constraint of a swindler before the master-craftsmen 
of his profession. But Bell, in spite of his name, was obviously 
not a real Westerner. His accent and his voice belied him. 
They made it probable that his name was assumed. He looked 
like the sort of English “remittance man” you see in Colorado. 
He could not possibly be suffering from any of the tensions of a 
disprized ego in New York. No, it must be that he was definitely 
—no matter how slightly—off normal because he had something 
to conceal. 

Duff frowned over it a moment before he took up his office 
omg “Find Bilkey,” he ordered, “and tell him I want to see 
Lim. ' 


James Illinois Bell 


PILKEY was an operative who made a specialty of confidence 
men, but it was not for this reason only that Duff wished to 
put him on the case. Bilkey, out of office hours, was a devotee of 
the theater. He was as devout a first-nighter as Diamond Bill 
Brady. As a boy he had collected cigarette pictures of stage 
favorites; now, with the same enthusiasm, he accumulated ac- 
quaintanceships with the actors and actresses themselves, with 
show-girls and chorus ladies, specialty dancers, pony ballets, 
producers, stage-directors, house-managers, box-office boys, door- 
keepers, ushers and even chorus men. It was his private boast 
that there was no theater in’ New York to which he could not 
go, during the last act, call the doorman by his first name and 
walk in unchallenged to find a seat in the last row, with’a nod 
to the usher. They knew him as a Central Office man who had 
long since left the force, having saved a lot of easy money. They 
did not know that he was on Duff's staff. 

He looked like an actor. He looked, indeed, as if it were his 
ambition to look like John Drew at forty. He dressed in the 
most quiet good taste, and he preserved always the simplest sort 
of interested and observant silence. When he came to Duff's 
room, now, in answer to Duff’s summons, he entered from the 
outer office, with his hat and his gloves in one hand and a light 
walking-stick in the other, as if he had been called in from the 
street. 

Duff was busy with a file of reports that concerned a case on 
which he was engaged, but he put it aside eagerly. He enjoyed 
Bilkey. The man was an artist-in spite of his affectations. “Sit 
down,” Duff said. “I think I’ve got a job that'll interest you.” 

Bilkey laid his hat, his cane and his gloves on a chair by the 
wall and seated himself silently in another chair near Duff's desk. 
It was a comfortably padded leather armchair, and he sank back 
in it and crossed his legs without freeing his trousers at the knees. 
He understood that a gentleman of leisure, with an unlimited 
wardrobe, did not worry about bagging his trousers legs. 

“I’ve just had a bunk artist in here,” Duff explained, “named 
James Illinois Bell. He says he’s made a fortune in Oklahoma 
oil. He’s stopping at the Marbridge. He wants uS. to locate 
the daughter of an actréss named Constance Cornish. Ever hear 
of her?” 

“Constance Cornish.” Bilkey put his élbows on the arms of 
his chair and rested his finger-tips on either side of his nose. It 
was a prominent and bony nose, and he was accustomed to fondle 
it in thought, as another man might stroke the chin. » “Constance 
Cornish.” 

“She was in a musical show, on the road, in Denver, about 
nineteen five or six. So he says. She was killed in an-automobile 
accident somewhere on Long Island, a year or so ago. Her real 
name, he says, was Mabel Dodgett.” 

Bilkey rubbed his nose. “Constante Cornish. Mabel Dodgett.” 

“There’s something phony about him; but I don’t know what 
it 1S. 

“I never heard of her,” Bilkey said, aS if he were surprised 
that such a thing could be. 

“He says she had a daughter by him, the year after she was 
in Denver—a girl named ‘Bell’—named after Aim.- He wants us 
to find this ‘Bell’—Bell Cornish’ or ‘Bell Dodgett.’ He thinks 
she’s probably on the stage.” 

Bilkey shook his head. “Never heard of her.” 

“Well, it shouldn’t be hard to find her. The mother’s probably 
been off the stage for years. He didn’t seem to know anything 
about that. But there must be some one around that trouped 
with her in the old days, and they ought to be able to put you 
on her trail.” 

“Sure.” 

“And I want you to get a line on Bell himself, if you can. 
You'll have to go slow on it, of course. -He’s foxy. I think he’s 
trying to use us. If we locate the girl, we'll have to find out 
what he wants with her. See?” 

Bilkey nodded. “All right, Chief.” He gathered up his hat, 
his gloves and his stick. “See you later.” 


RLKEY's first move was simple enough. He went to the 
Hotel Marbridge and consulted the house detective, McGraw, 
who was, of course, an old professional friend of his; and in half 
an hour McGraw had gathered everything concerning James 
Illinois Bell that was known to the clerks at the desk, the bell- 
boys, the elevator men, the telephone and telegraph girls, the 
chambermaids and the dining-room staff. It amounted to little. 
No one had called on Bell by telephone or otherwise. He had 
received no telegrams and no mail. He usually rose late, ate his 
breakfast alone in his room, went out to attend to whatever busi- 








His one difficulty had been in deceiving Bell about drinking the whisky, and that had been easy after the third highball. 


ness had brought him to New York, and did not return until 
about six o'clock in the evening. He dined alone in a quiet corner 
of the basement grill, took a taxi to a theater, and returned to 
his room by midnight. He had a wardrobe trunk full of “case 
goods,” and he ordered nothing from the bellhops but ice water 
for highballs. He asked no questions. He did not talk even 
to the waiters. A girl at the news-stand who sold him theater- 
tickets was the only person who had especially noticed him, and 
she had been struck by the fact that he bought only one theater 
seat and bought it always for the same play, an unpopular comedy 
of manners called “Modern Marriage.” He had been to see that 
three times. ' 


“Thanks, Mac,” Bilkey said. “I guess I'll have to take him 
from the other end.” 

“Nothing serious against him, is there?”” McGraw asked. 

“Oh, no,” Bilkey assured him. “He's trying to put over a deal 
here, and the people concerned just asked us to look him up. See 
you later.” 

He went from the Marbridge to the Columbus Theater, where 
“Modern Marriage” was billed to play a matinée that afternoon; 
and he found, on the program, the name of “Isabel Cornish” in 
a minor part. 

He reported, at once, to Duff by telephone, and Duff said: 
“This guy’s geod,-eh? Well, Jet’s see. (Continued on page 120) 
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VEN authors have to have a 
change now and then from long 
sieges of literary composition. In 
his command of varying means 
of change, Rupert Hughes is 
fortunate. From novel-writing 
he often, as at present, turns to 
motion-picture directing. His 
last picture was based on his 
vastly successful farce “Excuse 
Me;” but the one that en- 
gages him at the moment will 
first see the light in celluloid. 
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The Story So Far: 
ROM a sky above the sky, certain angels mused upon 
the anthill antics of the creatures of earth. Their at- 

tention was specially caught by Niobe Fenn, who enjoyed 

youth, beauty and riches, yet paced in frantic restlessness 
her sumptuous room; and by a poor young man called Joel 

Kimlin, who lay in ambush above a country road, watching 

with rifle poised, for his enemy. 

It chanced that God passed by, and noting the derisive 
humor of two of the angels, He was moved to say: “De- 
scend, then, to the earth, and inhabit, each of you, the 
body of one of my creatures, and learn what it is to go to 
and fro in the earth.” 

This Niobe, despite her youth, beauty and wealth, had 
that day said to her suitor Bret Rattoon: “I want to die. What 
is there to want? What’s the good of anything?” A few hours 
later the Angel of Derision, entering the room where Niobe slept, 
bade the soul of Niobe begone, then crept into the empty 
tenement. 

That same day young Joel Kimlin had been chosen to avenge 
the death of his kinsman in a feud battle by killing Josh Tapper. 
But as he waited with his rifle over a log, he fell asleep. And 
here the Angel of Scorn found him and dispossessed his unresist- 
ing soul..... Yet the earthly lives of these two young people 
seemed to go on as before. And now came their strange meeting. 

One day Niobe sought to drive her car fast enough to escape 
boredom and Bret; and her flight ended only when she and 
her car went over a cliff together. Joel, plodding the path below, 
saw the catastrophe, and brought her aid—and never forgot her. 

Returning to town, Joel found a revival meeting in progress, and 
was moved to attend it in company with his sorry pretty sweet- 
heart Hilda. The evangelist won both these young people, but 
poor Hilda was murdered next day and died in terror of hellfire 

Brooding over Hilda’s fate, Joel became convinced that Niobe 
also was in peril of eternal torment, and that he must save her. 
So he tramped to the Fenn country place, but while Niobe was 
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interested in the strange youth, his religious fervor did not im- 
press her, and finally he departed in wrath. 

Homeless, Joel wandered; but Niobe was continually in his 
mind, and from time to time he renewed his efforts to “save” her 
Presently she herself rebelled against her idle life, and undertook 
to make a profession of the one activity that roused her enthusi- 
asm—dancing. 

Niobe had been for some time a pupil at the school of the 
Russian Kaledin, and was rehearsing ardently for her first public 
performance, when the zealot Joel again sought to persuade her 
flippant feet from what he considered the path to perdition. She 
had been ill and had overstrained herself at rehearsals; the stress 
of sending Joel about his business proved the last straw. She 
collapsed at her first public performance; and Joel, invading the 
stage, made the unfortunate scene tenfold worse. 

The physician’s report was devastating to Niobe: her dancing 
days were over—indeed her days of any sort would soon be over 
unless she lived for two years very quietly, for her heart had been 
seriously overstrained. In particular the physician warned her 
that she could not venture marriage for the present. 

And row the invalid Niobe was called upon to succor another 
invalid in body and mind as well. For Joel Kimlin, fevered of 
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influenza, had repeated Niobe’s name so often that when he grew 
well enough, his landlady Mrs. Sessel called upon Niobe and 
brought her to visit him. (The story continues in detail: ) 


“YOU'RE an angel to come all this way,” Joel babbled. “I told 
Mrs. Sessel she was crazy to try to fetch you. But she did. 

You came! You came to see me! How good you are, how sweet 
and kind!” 

Niobe only smiled. Joel went on with the garrulity of fever: 

“I’ve been pretty sick, but mostly because of the trouble I 
brought on you. In spite of loving you so much, I had to go and 
hurt you, and get your name in the papers! I wonder you don’t 
want to kill me.” 

“Let’s not talk about it. It’s over and done.” 

“All the same, if you killed me, it wouldn’t be any more than 
I deserved. I’ve been wanting to kill myself. That’s how I feel 
about it. Mrs. Sessel’s been very nice and kind. She’s cooked 
my meals and taken care of me like a—like a mother. Today she 
left that bread-knife on the tray she brought me. I’ve been 
studying it all afternoon, trying to muster up courage enough to 
run it into my rotten heart. I'd have done it, too, if Mrs. Sessel 
badn’t gone for you. I knew you wouldn’t come. But I waited. 
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Niobe called in her most in- 
solent tone: “You come in 
here and turn on the light.” 
Mrs. Sessel snapped the light- 


switch ....and ran to Joel. 


As long as there was a chance of you coming, I didn’t want to 
scare you by being dead when you got here. But now you're 
here. You've come all this way. What an angel you are! If 
you could only know how I—how I—love you!” 

And now she knew. Why or how he came to love her, she 
could not imagine. But she could not deny the testimony of 
those eyes. And that anguish of his thrilled her with an anguish 
of her own. He needed her. That was almost enough of itself 
to compel her to him. He was incomplete without her. There- 
fore she must add herself to him. 

If Joel had advanced upon her, demanding her, she could have 
fought him. But he was prostrate, wan, hungry. Therefore she 
was all but helpless to resist him. For people are damned as 
well as redeemed by their own most pure and most eager 
sacrifices of self. 

Joel could do nothing more than stare at Niobe with idolatry, 
and could make no more imperious gesture than a little turning 
up of the palms of entreaty to show how empty his hands were 
of her. Niobe was under an electric compulsion to fill his hands 
with her beauty. She moved close, and he flung his arms high 
and dragged her to him with such eagerness that she dropped 
to her knees by the side of his bed. 

Before they knew or understood, their lips met in a strange, 
rich softness. In fhe gloom of their shut eyes, a primeval cavern 
walled them round, and they were afraid to glance about them, 
knowing how ugly the room would look in conflict with the 
tangled rainbows dancing inside their eyelids. 

Then a thread of Niobe’s hair chanced to tickle Joel’s nose, 
and the exquisite annoyance drove him almost out of his wits by 
refusing to be ignored or forgotten. At last he shifted a hand 
to brush it away, and this enabled Niobe to confess that her 
knees were massacred by the hard floor. 
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Their love, after all, was only a moment old, and the first 
timid gesture Joel made seemed so audacious to them both that 
it terrified him and revolted her. She sprang from his arms and 
stood away, out of the reach of his thwarted hands, wringing 
her own. 

“Forgive me!” he whispered, more with longing than remorse, 
but she mumbled: 

“You, yes! But never myself! Never!” 

She cowered before a self of hers that seemed to have returned 
home suddenly, and found uncouth menials in control of the house. 


ort understood her thoughts and had no defense to offer; and 
that was his chief power over her. When he clenched his 
hands over his eyes in his solitary pain, her fantastic soul, having 
condemned itself and recorded its loathing, rushed back to its 
former desire in a new fervor. Her very moods were revolving 
as on a wheel. 

With a sob of miserable confusion, she ran to Joel and flung 
her arms about him again, moaning: 

“What am I saying? Why am I always so hateful to you?” 

A wisdom of nature kept him from attempting to argue with 
her except in the language of caresses. His arms seemed to have 
a separate volition and to find in enfolding her a satisfaction that 
was .in itself a final argument. 

For all her knowledge, her freedom and her defiance of the 
gossips, and her consequent bad reputation among them, Niobe 
had kept herself inviolate, and her proud young body fought like 
a haughty Amazon against its own impulses. 

“We mustn’t let ourselves go quite mad, you know. We must 
try to be sane,” she murmured. 

“I'll go mad if you fight me,” he moaned. 

“But I must fight you. I’m not as bad as you think me—not 
quite as bad—yet. I’m afraid of you—and more afraid of myself. 
You were going to save my soul for me, but it looks as if I 
were going to destroy yours. You were going to save me from 
hell, you remember. You don’t want to drag me there, do you?” 

“T am in hell now,” he sighed, “if you don’t love me—” 

“Oh, but I do—I think. I don’t know. I’m so bewildered and 
so afraid, I want to run. AndI can’t. I can’t. But I must remem- 
ber—you must have mercy on me. It is so dangerous for a 
woman to love. It means nothing to you beyond the moment. 
But a woman has no right to forget the future.” 

Now she was sobbing, too, and Joel’s arms drew round her 
again, but with a different motive now, for he resolved to protect 
her from them both at whatever cost of self-denial, not realizing 
that their only safety was in distance. 

Then as if by a conspiracy of nature the room was filled with 
a twilight; the sun drifted behind a tall building; a mist came in 
from the Bay and the very air grew dark and luxurious as deep- 
gloomed velvet. 


Chapter Thirty-seven 


N the hearts of Joel and Niobe all conflicts were stilled. Love 

had become a perfect mystery, altogether beautiful. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear, if only—’ Niobe murmured. 

“Hush!” Joel pleaded. 

Then some one seemed to have entered the room, by neither 
door nor window, but just by becoming present. 

A voice more soft than silence pervaded the air. The mes- 
senger from heaven had arrived unrecognized and with no cre- 
dentials except his persuasiveness, the mute eloquence of a super- 
human wisdom. 

The air, fanned as if with wings, uttered an unsyllabled speech, 
and addressed the two souls listening in an agony of attention: 

“Beware of yielding to the blandishments of the senses. For 
a moment only are they sweet; their venom is bitter and long; 
their fruits are remorse. Die rather than yield. Shake off the 
clay and be free of sin, of temptation and of punishments you 
cannot dream of now, but cannot ever escape. Choose death 
rather than life. Die now, and come away home!” 

As the vague feeling that some one had spoken led them to 
open their eyes in a guilty anxiety, it seemed that an unseen 
herald threw a ray of unearthly glamour upon the table. It 
might have been merely that some one made a light in a room 
across the narrow court, and then drew down a shade. 

But for a moment there was a sudden gleam on the blade of 
the long bread-knife left beside the half-cut loaf on the bedside 
tray. The light seemed to come from within the serrated steel 
and to blink like a signaling eye. 


Destiny 


Then the light was gone, but the knife remained; the sharpness 
of it could not be forgotten. It seemed to emphasize itself in 
the dark and to whisper: 

“I am very keen. There is nothing I cannot cut. I can find 
your hearts and cure their pain with one joyous thrust. Take 
me! I was made for this moment. I am more blissful even than 
the daggers of love, and I am not poisoned as are they. I leave 
no after-agony. I am clean. I offer you the final triumph over 
life and ugliness.” 

The terrified flesh made a battle for its prisoners. It flung 
around the souls a ring of flame, flames leaping, crimsoning, writh- 
ing, tinkling as with little bells of delight. It made love so 
wonderful, so terrible, that it rocked their bodies with a fury of 
beauty. 

Their souls desired to die, but life proffered its most glittering 
gifts. And now Niobe was all ashiver in a palsy of desire for 
she knew not what. The tremors of her frame awoke her slumber- 
ing fears. She put Joel’s hands away with a gentleness of more 
finality than any frenzy. Holding his- hands in hers, she shook 
her head as she pleaded: 

“Joel, how could I have forgotten? I must warn you. If I 
love you, I die. If you love me, you will find me dead in your 
arms. My heart—my heart— The doctor told me that it 
couldn’t stand any excitement. I wonder I am not dead now.” 


‘Tae sublime moment must reign for its little while. It would 
be better to perish than to fail from that supreme peak. - When 
Joel understood at last the reality of Niobe’s peril; he was still 
unable not to demand her. In hi$ voice there was the cry of a 
bugle, a call to put away all cowardice and breast the spears of 
death superbly. 

A soul on fire cannot feed upon a barren rock or a heap of 
sand. When the mind is cool and crouched perhaps in the re- 
morseful ashes of the aftermath, it may see the gray inglorious 
virtues in their true majesty, their sturdy nobility—even if they 
have the peculiar grandeur of the tumbled columns of a ruined 
temple. But gray is not the color to woo the soul from crimson. 

Bewitched by the sorceries of temptation, Joel and Niobe saw 
their union as their ideal and their duty. 

To be “good” as the uninitiated’ wretched outside the spell 
would interpret it, was only to prefer ignorance to bliss, weak- 
ness to power, cowardice to heroism. 

For Niobe to “save” herself by running away would have 
been to do what all the others except the Good Samaritan did to 
the poor man fallen by the wayside. Niobe had always despised 
those celebrated saints who had fled to the wilderness to escape 
the temptations of the world, since the temptations included all 
the charities, especially the charity that is best translated as love 
of others. 

Innumerable voices within her counseled her to flee, but they 
seemed to be the voices of a rabble of weaklings, monsters of 
grotesque selfishness. 

And yet, somewhere above them both hovered the ideal of 
chastity, glorious beyond all the glories of love—too glorious, 
though, to be honored by any craven flight from sin or any half- 
hearted truckling to the law. They were so exalted with a 
tempestuous emotion that they must do something tremendous, 
whatever it was, whatever it cost. If purity would not be served 
with bravery, then they would sin and atone at once with their 
lives. 

To love to the uttermost and then die—that would be mag- 
nificent. Beauty crowned by justice. 

The white, white glamour of that knife, hushed but fatal, was 
it not perhaps even more beautiful than the red blazes of passion? 
The only higher height to climb? 

The angels in Niobe and Joel had been robbed of all memory 
of their home in heaven before they came to the earth. They 
did not even recognize the still small voice that had been 
promised them. They were in the estate of countless other poor 
human beings consumed with their own and ‘each other’s yearn- 
ings. 

The invisible herald from heaven saw with chagrin that the 
earth was about to win another victory. The weapon that he 
had proffered as a refuge from evil was accepted as a means of 
justifying evil, by an easy penance—a penance of such dignity 
that it enhanced the sin. 

The herald lacked the power to intervene. He could only 
wait to greet their souls as they left the clay. When Niobe’s 
heart should leap with its last beat, it would fling her soul forth 
into space, and when the knife slid into Joel’s heart, his soul 
would gush out with his blood. 























“I wish you'd go to hell and never come back,” she snapped. He gasped: ‘Niobe! 


They would be bewildered, but the herald would come and 
lead them straight aloft to the final sky where God would deal 
with them. 

Niobe trembled no longer, but was more afraid than ever. She 
was too much afraid to move, or even to remember how to move 
The knife was there, and it froze her as if it were a rattle- 
snake coiled im the dark and sure to strike at her first motion. 
And love waited at her heart like the viper sent to Cleopatra’s 
breast. 

Life grew very beautiful in this last moment of it. Suddenly, 
by a wild perversity, she wanted not to love, but to dance. It 
had been glorious to dance. If only she were not about to die, 
she could have woven such beautiful, beautiful rhythms to music 
that she could imagine shimmering now in the air. 

It would have been sweet, too, to live. Flowers were very 
beautiful things. People were very nice, after all. Poor Lydia! 
Dear old Bret! Dear old Bret! 


She foresaw that the papers would have her in the headlines 
again! 


They would use that ghastly word they were always 








Do you really love me as much as that!” 
using, “pact’—‘suicide pact’—‘‘Niobe Fenn and Joel Kimlin 
die in love pact.” 
If anything could have made her shudder, it would have been 
that mingling of the Fenn and Kimlin names in their obituary 
But she was committed to her destiny. 





ND then—perhaps by chance, perhaps by a further mercy of 
4 4% God—it came about that a street piano struck up a silly tune 
in the street below. The hackney-harp was out of tune and 
shrill, and it needed no great imagination to imagine the grinning 
Neapolitan minstrel twirling the crank and watching the upper 
windows greedily while a pack of grimy little girls danced for 
nothing on the sidewalk, swinging their dingy pigtails and flipping 
their ragged knees in a gutter rhapsody 

In another building on that street a composer working at a 
tune broke off, and running to the window ordered the music- 
peddler away. In another house an invalid, trying to live, 
moaned with distress at the racket. In the street a good mother 
smacked her child across the face and reminded her she had been 
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forbidden to dance, 
since good girls never 
dance. But the bad 
little girls danced on 
frantically beeause they 
knew that piano men 
never lingered long in 
that alley where pennies 
were used to buy things 
with (shoes and spinach 
and gin) and never tossed 
from windows to pay for 
music. 

To Niobe that imag- 
ined ring. of little girls 
on the curb was prettier 
than the Pleiades gleam- 
ing in the zenith. The 
girls were shabby, gawky, 
stupid perhaps, but they 
had their lives before 
them; and even sorrows 
were better than nothing. 

Presently Niobe’s body 
would know only death, 
deafness, blindness, 
speechlessness, songless- 
ness, the paralysis of 
every one of her braided 
muscles, of every white 
thread of her countless 
nerves. 

She wanted to cry out to those 
little street-rats: “Wait for me, and 
I will dance with you. I'll dance 
for you as I did before thousands of 
people. I'll have to dance very 
quietly, in order not to excite my 
heart, but it is glorious even to 
think of dancing.” 

To dance in the street to a snarly 
hurdy-gurdy, how royal a power, 
how infinitely better than to annul 
oneself, turn one’s body into loam 
for plows to gash and spill, dust to 
blow across a creek and become 
mud, for cattle to trample! 

The children danced around the 
street piano. The earth danced 
with the other planets around the sun. The sun with its corps of 
spinning satellites spun around another sun of suns, and he in turn 
led an imperial promenade till all the sky was in festival, the 
universe one glittering saraband. 

To dance! To dance! To be! 

And she would dance. She had danced. She could dance 
again after a little wait of two years. What were two years in 
eternity? She had only learned to dance—only begun to dance. 
What infamy, what sacrilege to wreck the heart in that breast she 
had held so high, and to cripple all those limbs that she had 
managed as if they were the pinions of a four-winged angel! 

She writhed out of Joel’s clasp, waving her arms in sketched 
gestures, swaying her body in hinted postures of the dance. 

If God were to call a halt to the dance of the universes and 
freeze every star into black slag, He would do no more than she 
was about to do in turning her little personal universe back to 
chaos 

She glanced over her shoulder as if to find a path for retreat, 
and the window was like a framed masterpiece on the black 
wall. The buildings opposite, as squalid in the light of noon as 
poverty could make them, were only silhouettes of irregular out- 
line, whose sharp interstices the sunset filled with colors of such 
incredible beauty that seeing was not believing. The colors seemed 
to have souls, to preen themselves with their own lustrous graces; 
they had no shapes, and they melted into one another imper- 
ceptibly; but it seemed impossible that they were only broken 
rays of sunlight. 

Niobe mused aloud: 

“Joel, when I become an angel, I want a throat like a pigeon’s, 
and I want my wings to be like a golden pheasant’s, and my body 
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covered with a robe like that sunset, with just that one star to 
fasten it together. Do you suppose God will give me that?” 

From the dark where Joel was wondering to find her so absent 
in his arms, he answered her softly: 

“I don’t know what God is going to do to you, but it’s your 
last sunset—from here.” 

“Oh, no!” she gasped. “Oh, no!” 

She shrank away. Life was brief and vivid as the sunset, and 
as multitudinously beautiful within the little black frame of ob- 
livion that bounded it on every side. Niobe could not draw the 
curtain down on her own life. There must be more sunsets, 
more sunrises, fragrant forenoons, bright noons, star-jeweled eve- 
nings, midnights! 

Joel, grimly determined to have done with the hateful con- 
fusions of the earth, laid hold of her wrist to draw her to him. 
But even as he set his lips against her cheek, her eyes went back 
to the window. They were drawn thence by the glimmer of that 
knife. 

Before its menace the beauty of passion, and of romantic death 
in love, vanished like rosy mists disclosing bleak cliffs. Niobe 
tore her hand free and backed away. 

Joel lifted himself to overtake her. He rose from the bed as 
she retreated toward the door. He looked as grotesque as Death 
in the old pictures of the Dance of Death. 

With her hand on the knob, Niobe called to him: 
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“Tf you come a step nearer, I'll scream for the police and I'll 
run. You can’t have me. I wont die. I’m not going to die. I 
don’t want to die!” 

He made a feint at stepping forward. She opened the door a 
little. She meant it, then! He gave up the pursuit and toppled 
back to the bed, his whole being so wrenched that he was willing 
to be quit of a world where frustration was the climax of every 
hope. He grasped the bread-knife and groaned: 

“So long, then! I’m on my way—alone!” 

He raised the blade with both hands and pointed it toward his 
heart. Niobe ran to him with amazing swiftness and caught him 
by both wrists and twisted his hands so that the point was away 
from him. But in their struggles the edge turned up and slashed 
across Joel’s wrist. 

Blood shot from a severed artery and came out in jets. Be- 
fore he could check it, his lungs let go a howl of fear. 

Now that his body knew that its very existence was threatened, 
a general alarm was sounded everywhere about him and there was 
such a scurry among his faculties as startles a fire-house when 
the gongs set all the sleepers scudding to their tasks. 

The knife clattered to the floor. The high autocracy of self- 
execution was lost, and Joel gaped in a panic of horror as he 
saw his red life squirting out of his wrist. To be drained to 
death was uncannily hideous. When he clapped his left hand 
on the wound, the blood pulsed out between his fingers. 





* 


“My pet leopardess,” 
said Bret, “to save you 
from ruining your life, 
I'd ruin his. I'll kill 


him seriously—fatally.” 


The messenger from heaven, if he had ever been there, was 
there no more. He had seen that both of the angels had made 
their choice. They were such captives of the flesh that when 
freedom was offered them, they preferred the prison. When the 
prison was endangered, they struggled to preserve it. Like all 
the rest of mankind they cursed their habitation till they were 
about to be evicted, and then the hovel became the homestead 
infinitely dear. 

A little glimpse of beauty on a western horizon, a bit of melody 
from an alley-bard, had ended Niobe’s interest in death. A little 
twinge of pain and an extravagance of blood had turned Joel 
from a noble Roman self-destroyer to a hysterical coward. 

The instincts Niobe had acquired as a war-nurse took control 
of her now. She laid hold on the panic-stricken Joel as she had 
seized on many a delirious soldier, and shaming him back to 
manhood or the pretense of it, she gripped his wounded arm until 
she found with her thumb the arterial center in the pit of the 
elbow and pressing on it, stopped the spouting blood as if she 
turned off a faucet. 

Sick with fright, Joel leaned against her with a childlike trust 
in her maternal wisdom. The dark was no longer full of love. 
It was all terror and confusion. Niobe did not know her way 
about the room, and she could not sit here forever with her 
thumb in this poor wretch’s elbow; yet she dared not leave him 
to summon help. Her hand began to (Continued on page 157) 
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“T SUPPOSE we ought to see something of New York night- 
life before we go home,” said Mrs. Peters. 

“We went to the theater at night, didn’t we?” offered her 
husband hopefully. 

“That’s not night-life, Walter,” replied Mrs. Peters. ‘“Night- 
life, here, doesn’t begin until after the theater. A lot of people 
don’t get up until then.” 

“A lot of people don’t get up at all,” parried Mr. Peters. 
“What's that got to do with us?” 

“Nothing, if you are going to :ct that way about it. It simply 
seemed to me that we ought to see something of what goes on in 
New York after midnight if we are going back to Dyke with any 
idea at all of metropolitan life.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Peters had come from Dyke, Ohio, for ten days 
in Manhattan, and were nobody’s fools. In fact, in five days 
Mr. Peters had killed no less than two hundred New Yorkers in 
cold blood, simply because they had irritated him in one way or 
another. Mr. Peters was like that. 

In addition to these random killings, the Peters’ had accom- 
plished the customary rites which are the part of all transients who 
have a desire to see what all this New York talk is about. They 
had been to the theater, to Greenwich Village, to Grant’s Wha’- 
d’you-call-it, and to the Algonquin Hotel. They had passed up the 
Aquarium, because Mr. Peters was afraid of fish. 

Practically the only thing that remained was a judicious tasting 
of the much-touted sinful night-life, and the Peters’ would be 
all set to take the nine-forty-five for Ohio with the deep satis- 
faction of knowing that the next time anyone in Dyke mentioned 
New York, they could look wise and murmur: “Oh, boy!”— 
which, after all, is the most important -part of the residue of a 
trip to New York. 
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Robert C. 
Benchley 


We have here the fifth canto of the aus- 
tere Mr. Benchley’s astounding epic of 
adventure in New York, wherein the 
mild but occasionally homicidal Mr. 
Peters (of Dyke, Ohio,) ventures to visit 
(with Mrs. Peters) the sinful precincts 
of Gotham’s night-clubs. Only the val- 
iant pen of rare Robert Benchley could 
depict the shocking scenes which ensued. 





Out for sin, then, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pe- 
ters clutched a list 
of night-clubs 
given them by the 
hotel clerk, 
stepped warily 
into a taxi after 
looking up and 
down the street to 
make sure that no 
fellow-townspeople 
were _ observing 
them, and set sail / 
for the first rec- ~~--/ 
ommendation, the 
Encrier d’Or. 

The Encrier 
d'Or was found to *< 
be closed and 
dark. It seems 
that the District 
Attorney had 
closed it only the week before for forcing its patrons to buy 
liquor whether they wanted to or not. The District Attorney’s 
contention was based on an earlier case in pomt (U. S. versus 
Himbaugh. 25 U. S. 2476) in which the Court ruled that, under 
the Prohibition law, no citizen could be forced to buy illicit 
liquor if he didn’t want to. The restaurant management was 
stubborn, however, and said that they had gone to great expense 
to fit the place up and provide high-class entertainment, and that 
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they had a right to insist that anyone 
desiring a table should spend at least 
twelve dollars on Scotch or eight dol- 
lars on gin. The District Attorney gave 
them one final chance, and a choice of 
either selling stuff only to those patrons 
who wanted to drink, or closing their 
doors, and the management had chosen 
to go out of business, announcing that 
they would reopen the following week 
under the name of the Vache Noire. 

So the Peters’ went on to the next 
on their list, the Club Peignoir, where 
they were told at the door that there 
were no more tables and probably 
wouldn’t be until four o’clock. Mr. 
Peters said that he didn’t think that 
they had better wait until four o'clock, 
as they would probably run into a lot 
of farmhands getting breakfast at that 
time. 

At the Club O’Rourke, the head-waiter asked Mr. Peters his 
name. 

“Walter Peters,” he replied. “What’s yours?” 

“Marston,” answered the head-waiter before he thought. 
you have a table?” 

“No, but I can get one,” said Mr. Peters. 
around the corner.” 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Marston. “You couldn't come in 
anyway, as you are not in evening dress.” 

“A wedding?” asked Mr. Peters, peering with interest into 
the dance-room. 

But Mr. Marston had gone, and the Peters’ were back in the 
cab again, headed for the Bureau Drawer. 

The Bureau Drawer turned out to be more hospitable, but 
as Mr. Peters expressed it, “crowded.” It was a room about the 
size of the Peters’ dining-room in Dyke, hung with heavy dra- 
peries and bulbous Japanese lanterns, with a low-slung awning cov- 
ering the whole thing so that a man of about forty-five could 
just barely walk under it without rubbing his head. Into this 
room some eight hundred people were jammed, all seated at little 
tables and all smoking. The specific gravity of the atmosphere 
was, in round num- 
bers, 3.075. 

“No one could 


live in here for a 
five minutes,” said \ ee —\ 
Mrs. Peters. “Let’s \ . | 3 
go home!” : 

But Mr. Peters 
had come this far 
and was not going 
to give up then. 
He sensed that 
perhaps before day 
broke, he might 
have an opportu- 
nity to indulge in 
his homicidal 
hobby, and while 
he was not, when 
in his normal state 
of mind, blood- 
thirsty, he never 
deliberately went 
out of his way to 
avoid a killing. 

“I’m going to see it through now,” 
he said. “A table for two, please, 
and a couple of wet towels to wrap 
around our mouths. Your place is 
on fire.” 


“Did 


“Our hotel is just 


lack of a better name, we will call 
“humanity,” they discovered that in 
the center of the room there was a 
square of empty floor-space about 
the size of the platform of an ob- 
servation-car. 
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“We'll just crouch down out there,” said Mr. Peters to the 
head-waiter. “And you can bring us a couple of orders of 
wheat-cakes.” 

“That’s the dance-floor,” said the head-waiter. “And here is a 
nice table for you right next to the trap-drummer.” 

They squeezed themselves into the little nook, Mrs. Peters on 
a sofa which ran the length of the room, and Mr. Peters on what, 
for all practical purposes, amounted to the lap of the lady at 
the next table. 

“My name is Peters,” he said to his new neighbor. “If we are 
going to room together, we might as well get acquainted. And 
whenever you want to turn over, just tell me, and we'll turn over 
together.” 

But the lady had her head on the shoulder of her escort and 
was singing softly with him; so she didn’t hear. Even if she 
had, she probably would not have understood. 

A concentrated peering through the smoke showed the Peters’ 
that the occupants of the room were of the class that, in Dyke, 
would live on the other side of the railroad-tracks; yet they were 
for the most part in evening dress and highly bejeweled. Every- 
one was talking at once, and, in some cases, even oftener than 

. that. Throughout the room 
there was the soft tinkling 
sound made by a breaking 
amendment. 

“Tl bet that, if you played 
your cards right, you could get 
a drink here,” said Mr. Peters. 
But when the waiter brought 
a menu, and Mr. Peters saw 
that a Welsh rabbit was listed 
at three-fifty, he waved the 
card away and ordered two 
fruit lemonades. 

Suddenly there was a crash, 
and the trap-drummer at Mr. 
Peters’ elbow burst into the 
preliminary movement of a 
fox-trot. Mr. Peters was 
frankly frightened. It is quite 
a terrible sight to see a middle- 
aged man really frightened. He pitched forward 
over the table and grew quite pale, remaining in 
that position unti! he was sure that the danger was 
past. The thing left him weak and irritated. Up 
until now he had taken the situation rather philo- 
sophically and had been inclined to joke about their 
little inconveniences, but Mrs. Peters realized that 
from now on, things would be different. From now 
on, the effect would be cumulative until something 
awful happened. She would have tried to go home, 
but saw no way of getting out until those nearer the 
door had gone out first. They were trapped. 

The dance was in full blast now, and it seemed 
to the apprehensive wife that perhaps a quiet turn 
around the floor, in time to the dulcet droning of 
the French horn, might reduce her husband to a 
state of susceptibility where he could be molded 
into some semblance of tolerance. 
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“How about trying it once, Walter?” she said. 

“Trying what?” asked Mr. Peters. 

“Dancing,” she explained, nodding toward the music. 

“Where?” asked her husband. 

“Right out there, where everybody else is dancing. 
what they’re doing—dancing.” 

Mr. Peters turned and looked. The little square of floor- 
space was completely covered by a slow-moving, bobbing mass of 
people, hitching themselves along in various dance attitudes and 
seemingly having a perfectly terrible time. 

“They're fighting, aren’t they?” asked Mr. Peters. “Come on 
—I'll take a chance.” 

So the Peters’, who belonged to a dancing class of married 
couples in Dyke and knew the latest steps just as soon as they 
had come by courier from New York, took their position at the 
edge of the dance-floor and waited for the milling masses to 
rotate an open space around to them. It came before they had 
been standing there five minutes. ; ‘ 

“In we go,” said Mr. Peters with a grim jocoseness. And in 
they went. = fig . 

The steps that they were accustomed to practice in the married- 
couples class at Dyke were a little impractical for use here, as 
they called for several broad steps forward and several equally 
broad steps backward. All that the Peters’ were able to do was 
to stand still and let the crowd 
hitch them along with it. Mr. 
Peters tried several times to break 
out into individual work, of which 
he was not a little proud at his 
age, but he got no farther than 
the shoulders of the couple half 
an inch away from them on ore 
side, and the back of the lady an 
eighth of an inch on the other. 
So he desisted. 

Other enthusiasts on the floor 
were not so easily discouraged, 
however. After the Peters’ had 
gone maybe a foot and a half to 
the left, they were crashed into 
by a young man in a pleated 
dress shirt who was bound to try 
out some new prancing move- 
ments, congestion to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. He was 
one of those go-getters who suc- 
ceed in business. The fact that 
there was no room on the floor 
to dance in just aroused his spirit. 
He would make room. He had 
a special running glide which he 
loved to do, and he was going to 
do it. In the path of his in- 
domitable will—the will of his 
forefathers who had settled the 
tractless wastes of the West when 
men said that it couldn’t be done 
—was Mr. Peters’ shin. The 
actual collision took place there, 
but the shock sent Mr. and Mrs. 
Peters lunging into the crowd be- 
hind them, precipitating a general 
disturbance all along the line. 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Mr 
Peters. 

This seemed rather weak; so he 
added: “I'll break your back, too, if you don’t watch where you're 
going.” 

But the young man was on his way long before Mr. Peters had 
finished, leaving him standing with Mrs. Peters in the midst of 
the maelstrom. Even as he stood, he was crashed into again 
from behind by another zealot, and as he turned to pass a remark, 
an oblivious couple on the right whirled into him and whirled 
away again before he could say: ‘“Whatinhell Jack Robinson.” 
It began to look as if the Peters’ were in for a heavy evening of 
rough work in a new metropolitan game called ‘“Peters-bumping.” 

“T think our fruit lemonades have come,” said Mrs. Peters. 
“Let’s go back and-sit down.” 

“T’ll sit down right here,” said Mr. Peters. “You can bring 
my lemonade out to me. I sit here until that young man comes 
around again. I want to trip him.” 


That's 
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“That does you no good, Walter,” said his wife. “You just 
get yourself in a temper. Come on back to our table.” 

Like a couple trying to get out of a Bronx express at Seventy- 
second Street, Mr. and Mrs. Peters elbowed their way to their 
seats and began on their fruit lemonades. 

“Mine is too sour,” said Mr. Peters. 

At this remark, made in all moderation, a man at the next 
table took umbrage. He leaned across at Mr. Peters and peered 
at him belligerently. 

‘Wha’ did you say?” he demanded. 

“I said that this lemonade was too sour,” obliged Mr. Peters. 

“You did not, you tramp, you,” snarled the man, leaning far- 
ther across the Peters’ table. “I'll tell you what you said—” 

“Here, Eddie,” said one ef the other men at the table, “come 
back here, Eddie! Come back here. Say, Grace, get Eddie back 
here, will you!” 

Grace pulled Eddie by the coat-tail, but Eddie’s honor was 
at stake. He wrenched himself free impatiently. 

“I’m going to settle with this guy, once and for all,” he said. 
“He insulted my wife.” 

Mrs. Peters was by now in a state of apprehension bordering 
on collapse. Her husband had never been baited to this extent 
before. If he had killed people to express a moderate irritation, 
what would he do under a stress of actual assault like this? 

But Mr. Peters was strangely 
calm. He allowed Eddie's friends 
to,pull him back into his seat and 
subdue him, without so much as 
raising an eyebrow. He even took 
a sip at his lemonade and re- 
peated his remark: “This is too 
sour.” 

“Let’s go home now, Walter,” 
said Mrs. Peters. “You've got a 
hard day ahead of you tomor- 
row.” 

“I've got a hard night ahead of 
me tonight, my dear,” said Mr. 
Peters. “You go home if you 
like. I'll be along in an hour or 
so. 

But it was too late now for 
either one of them to get out, for 
during the foregoing scene the 
dance-music had been stopped, the 
floor cleared, and the lights low- 
ered except for a spotlight which 
was centered about two feet to 
the left of their seats. There was 
a tapping of hammers on the 
tables, and a young man in a 
dinner-jacket stepped out into the 
middle of the floor. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he an- 
nounced, “I am very glad to tell 
you tonight that I am going to 
sing one of my latest song-hits, 
assisted by Miss Nanette de 
Lorme, formerly of the Café 
Blague, Paris.” 

“Atta baby!” called Eddie, and 
beat on the table with his little 





( re hammer. 


Whereupon the young man in 
a dinner coat, assisted by Miss 
Nanette de Lorme, formerly of 
the Café Blague, Paris (and even more formerly of Public School 
89, the Bronx), proceeded to sing his latest song-hit, entitled: 
“Everybody Loves My Baby, but My Baby Don’t Love Every- 
body, ‘Cause She Don’t Know Everybody.” He sang it to Mrs. 
Peters. 
Mr. Peters motioned the young man over to his table. 
“Will you bring us our check, please?” he asked. 
“I’m not a waiter,” said the young man scornfully. 
“Never mind, you'll work up to it in no time,” said Mr. Peters. 
“They can’t keep a good man like you down.” 
“Walter, please!’ protested Mrs. Peters. 
Will you bring us our check?” 

The check was ready and waiting, for the Peters’ had been 
sized up as thin spenders, and everything was all set for their 
departure. The total, after the fruit (Continued on page 141) 


“Here’s our man. 
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N2 two men could have been more unlike than the Emory 
4 brothers. 

Tom was the elder, and the most likable cuss in the world; so 
likable, even, that most folks in town could have forgiven him 
the embezzlement that got him a ten-year sentence. He was 
naturally friendly to everybody, and because we knew how he 
loved being among people, all of us were sorry to see him go to 
the pen’. 

Howard, though, was strictly business, the soul of honor, and 
so much respected that we had elected him county treasurer over 
and over again ever since we could remember. The warm, human 
characteristics of Tom had been left out of Howard’s make-up, 
but it takes all kinds to make a world, and his flawless integrity 
went a long ways to balance his reserve. He didn’t have many 


Tom used to sec him, al- 
ways with a different girl, 
scooting through town. 


HIS magazine has achieved definite distinction 
for its really short stories—brief stories, that is. 
Two such recently published, “The Mummy” and 
“The Last Card,” were by John Galsworthy; here 
is another, worthy of being linked to those little 
masterpieces, written by a Michigan novelist with 
whose longer work most readers are familiar. 


‘amily Matter 


close friends; in fact, outside his job he never paid much attention 
to anybody except his boy Demas. He certainly was wrapped 
up in that boy, and even if the lad didn’t amount to much, nobody 
objected when the supervisors made him his father’s deputy in 
the treasurer’s office. 

We used to wonder if Howard saw any of Demas’ faults. He 
must have known what a spendthrift the boy was, because there 
was no one else to put up the money for his little car and swell 
clothes. Some said that that was often the way, though, with a 
strict man when he had only one outlet for his affections. 

Howard never talked about Tom’s mistake. He didn’t even seem 
to be as glad as the rest of the town was when Tom came home on 
parole after serving three years of his sentence. Being the stern 
man he was, perhaps he thought imprisonment was justice. But 
Demas was a good deal put out by his uncle’s parole. He said 
it was a disgrace to the family to have a jailbird relative hanging 
around under their noses. 

Tom heard this, in time, of course; and when Demas cut him 
dead when they met afterward, Tom made allowances, just as 
might have been expected of him. He had done wrong; he 
admitted it: and he didn’t blame people, he said, for not wanting 
him around; but for those who were glad to have him back and 
didn’t make any bones about showing it, he felt the kind of grati- 
tude that a man—anyhow, one like Tom—couldn’t put into words. 
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Maybe his dread of being shut up away 
from folks had something to do with his 
willingness to face his family's disapproval. 
Now and then he talked gbout prison, and 
he always went white when he told about 
it. He said if anything ever happened to 
send him back to finish those seven years, 
it would very likely kill him. He loved life 
that way, you know—just being out, and 
around. 

And he was always getting other people 
to love life, too. Usually he had a youngster 
at his heels, teaching him to fish and know 
the woods; down-and-outers went to him 
for comfort, and we used to say that even 
if he had gone wrong once, he was doing 


more good now than any one of our 
preachers. 

Young Demas’ attitude worried Tom, 
though. He used to watch the boy with a 


little scowl as if trying to figure out some- 
thing. He'd see him in his car, always with 
a different girl, scooting through town for 
the dance pavilion, or going to the movie, 
and he wouldn’t have much to say for a 
time, as though he was thinking hard. Won 
dering how he could make up to the boy, 
most of us thought, at the time. 

If he wanted Demas to be friendly, he 
got his wish. One night at holiday time 
Demas came into the Owl cigar-store where 
Tom generally loafed evenings. He had on 
a fine new overcoat and a fur cap and yel- 
low gloves. He looked rather like a cloth- 
ing ad. 

“Tom,” he said, “got a minute?” 

Tom got up, and they went back beyond 
the last pool-table and sat down together 


sons unknown, in, at or about the camp of 
Saleratus. “Bullion Bili wasn’t in that pi- 
anner-box whilst he was gittin’ likkered last 
night. Somebotly shoved him into it at 
Saleratus, an’ whoever put him in that box 
took the pianner out!” 

Direct action was averted by the sane 
counsel of Spangle Carter, Buck Starr and 
Ridley Sherwood. “The piano faded out at 
Saleratus, all right; but you got to carry 
the war into hostile territory to prove it,” 
the gambler advised. “Wait till after the 
draw before you commence the heavy bet- 
ting.” 

“Wait till after tonight’s show,” Spangle 
Carter added. “That whole Saleratus gang 
is headed this way for tonight’s jamboree, 
and we've got to spread ourselves. If she 
fizzles out, Humbug is likely to be finished 
flat.” 

“Looks like she’s fizzled now,” a soured 
victim observed. “You got pianner music 
splattered all over the bill-of-fare from sody 
to hock. Leave out the pianner, an’ what 
you got left?” 

“A stu-pen-dous aggre-gation of last year’s 
bird’s-nests,” the minstrel agreed, a note of 
discouragement in his voice. 

Moral support was quickly forthcoming. 
“You go ahead an’ give ‘em anything you 
got, Spangle. The worst you got is too 
handsome for the dang gulch-lice. If one 
of them Saleratus bullfrogs leaves one croak 
outen him, I'll cut his tongue out an’ feed 
it to him!” 


HE showman brightened under the warm 

glow of his comrades’ faith and set about 
the preparation of a substitute program for 
the night’s performance. While he was thus 
engaged, Buck Starr and Ridley Sherwood 
went into a brief executive session, leaving 
immediately for a three-hour trip through 
the near-by placer diggings. On this trip 
they interviewed perhaps two dozen of 


Humbug’s steadiest and stanchest supporters. 
Returning to the cool shelter of the bar at 
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At first Tom’s face looked queer, as though 
he was worried about something, but when 
he came up front again he was smiling. 
Demas seemed to be in a hurry, but when 
he went out he said: “Well, tomorrow, 
then.” 


AXES were coming in, and the court- 

house was a busy place. Besides, they 
were getting ready for an audit. That was 
nonsense, but Howard always insisted that 
his accounts be gone over every so often. 
It meant work for him, but he wanted the 
people to have a check on his straightness 
just the same. 

But busy as they were, Demas found time 
to be with his uncle every day. They ate 
lunch in the Bon-Ton, and New Year’s Eve 
went to the pictures together. Hi Wayman 
saw them afterward, and he said they acted 
funny. .Tom was talking right seriously to 
Demas, had him by the front of his swell 
coat and seemed to be laying down the law, 
and Hi said the boy seemed to like it be- 
cause when they parted, he shook hands 
with Tom as if he was grateful. 

That was just a few days before the big 
excitement. 

The auditor was-there, with books and 
money from taxes all over the place. Demas 
was waiting on a line of farmers when Tom 
came in and loafed back of the counter. 
Howard was just going into the vault with 
the auditor and didn’t notice his brother. 
Nobody did, much, until he got right over 
by the ledger desk where packages of bills 
were lying. When he got that far, he 
stopped sauntering. All of a sudden he 


(Continued from page 79) 
the Elephant House, they seemed well 
pleased with the status of whatever project 
had prompted their hurried trip. 


T the same hour, in Saleratus, in a small 

room opening off the bar of the What 
Cheer House, Cash Stoddard, Jim Forsythe 
and W. D. Charnell were deep in a plan 
whose success might mark the end of Hum- 
bug’s haughty career under the existing 
management. 

“If we kin stampede the main population 
out of that camp by busting this show,” 
Cash Stoddard predicted, “the whole shebang 
is finished.” 

“Count me in,” Horse-eye agreed. 

“Me too,” the undertaking Charnell added. 
“I'd like to funeralize that outfit.” 

“I aim to.” Cash Stoddard turned his 
head and looked out of an open window 
across the wooded ranges. “Timber out 
there, too. Million miles of it.” His gaze 
drifted across an empire of wealth for a 
moment and then, back to earth, he ad- 
dressed Charnell: “Open the door and ask 
Marie Paree to come in. Maybe she can 
play some music on this piano. We got to 
get it out of here before long. Mebbe we 
overplayed that hand; anyhow, it takes up 
too much room.” 

Marie Paree could play the piano. She 
entertained her select audience for an hour, 
and then it was time to depart for the stu- 
pen-dous pro-duc-tion which Humbug had 
promised to its guests of honor. Presently 
the upward trail was thronged with all of 
Saleratus’ citizens. At six o'clock, except for 
a helpless celebrant, shackled with too great 
a cargo of Monongahela, Saleratus was de- 
serted. It remained thus until, at seven, it 
was suddenly peopled with a hurried crew 
of twenty stalwart men whose boots bore 
traces of the green clay that covered the 
bedrock along Humbug Creek. 

Meanwhile, in Humbug, the sounds of 
revelry in the Elephant House quieted and 
gave place to a roar of applause which 
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whirled around, stuffed something into his 
pocket and started out on a run. 

Well, Bud Holliday, the sheriff, was just 
coming in. One of the farmers yelled: “He's 
stole county money!” Bud told Tom to 
stop, but he wouldn’t—just slid past, skipped 
down the hall and down the front steps, 
with Holliday after him. Tom ran like a 
fool, but Bud is not a slow man on his feet 
and gained all the way along the street 
When they got to the red bridge, the Sheriff 
was only one jump behind. 

Tom saw it was all up then. He stopped 
and turned around; but just as he did, he 
pulled a package out of his pocket and shied 
it down into the river. He was almost crying 
when the Sheriff grabbed him. 

“All right, Bud,” he said. 
wrong.” 

A check-up showed fourteen hundred dol- 
lars was missing. Tom admitted taking it. 
They searched the river, and once they 
thought they'd found the bills, but it turned 
out to be only a package of paper tied with 
string. 


O* course, they took Tom back for break- 
ing parole. When he gets through his 
seven years, it’s likely they'll bring this other 
charge against him. That’s not certain, 
though, because they say -at the courthouse 


“I timed her 


‘that young Demas was so broken up by the 


thing that he sold his car and has been pay- 
ing the county back what Tom took, a little 
at a time. So, as one might say, Tom’s 
second theft did something; it certainly made 
a man out of Demas. He’s going to be just 
like bis father—straight as a string. 


greeted Spangle Carter’s appearance on the 
creaking stage in the Blue Tent. The source 
of the applause was clearly defined. It came 
from Humbug’s home-guard partisans, 
ranged along the slopes of the narrow gulch 
wherein the Blue Tent stood. The area of 
honor under the sheltering canvas top was 
reserved for Saleratus citizens. Marie Paree, 
Forsythe, Charnell, Stoddard and perhaps 
twenty more of the prominent personages of 
Saleratus enjoyed the restful luxury of pack- 
ing-box seats. The rest of Saleratus, a hun- 
dred or more, at least, were grouped in 
the warm sand along the dry bottom of the 
gulch. 


HE show began. A stirring patriotic 
selection fired at quivering eardrums 
from the muzzle of Spangle Carter’s blatant 
cornet gave place to a gentle song featuring 
lost loves of olden days, sleeping in the 
moonlight ‘neath the weeping willow’s shade: 


And when I am coldly lying 

In my last, long dreamless sleep, 
Lay me where the silv’ry moonlight, 
Softly o’er my grave shall creep. 


The spell of the Sierra night, the sentiment 
in the minstrel’s voice, the gentle, muted 
melody of his banjo—under the sudden sway 
of some unearthly mood, the contemplated 
program of riotous attack suffered a post- 
ponement, and the enemy camp joined with 
Humbug in a tribute of sincere applause 
when the singer had finished. 

Spangle Carter, smiling his pleasure at the 
song’s reception, bowed to his audience, and 
then: “Solo Jack, the golden-voiced orator 
of the Western World, will recite his latest 
poem!” he announced. He drew back the 
calico curtain, and revealed Solo, Humbug’s 
mascot burro. Solo remained silent for a 
moment, switching his tail and blinking his 
eyes at the sudden light, and then, when 
Spangle Carter had spoken a loud request 
into the wagging ears, his jaws began to 
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Good hearty soup! 


Doesn’t it make you hungry? 
Thousands of people think of Campbell’s 

















Vegetable Soup as a meal rather than a soup. 
In fact, they say it’s a lunch or supper in 
itself and very often eat it at these times, 


with very little else. 


Fifteen vegetables, invigorating beef 
broth, strengthening cereals, fresh herbs 


grown on our own farms. How delicious! 


I'm certainly glad to compete; 
All comers | eagerly meet. 

Oh, it’s now that I'll shine 

With these muscles of mine— 
Three cheers for the Campbell's | eat! 
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words 
latest 


Solo’s active lips 


words of his 


from 
come—the 


move, and 
seemed to 
poem 


forlorn; 
was 


I'm sad and 
since ever | 


Solo is 
I've 


my 
been 
born, 
now 
day, 
Since Keno got t 
that way 


name 


that way 


But 1 am happy every night and 


Humbug, | have been 


from Saleratus 


Keno is my _ pardner, 


Had to leave those diggin’s ‘cause he 
couldn't get fat 

Vou can tell him from the 
jackass crew, 


He's got tour 


rest of that 


legs—they only have two 

Solo gulped, swallowing the last of the 
piece of potato which Spangle Carter had fed 
him, and his jaws ceased working as the 
verse ended. The act was over, except for 
a spontaneous personal bray of exultation 
which Solo launched at the Saleratus section 
of his audience, as his ventriloquist escort 
led him from the stage 

Well, here was direct insult, offense 
enough to precipitate the disturbance which 
Saleratus was holding in reserve. Spangle 
Carter, returning to the stage, was permitted 
to explain that a dramatic passage from 
“The Broker of Bogota’ would be offered in 
substitute for the piano number which had 
scheduled, and then an accompaniment 
catcalls trailed the Broker's 


been 
ot vowling 
rantings 


Hence, begone! And a deep curse go 


with thee, a father’s curse! Get thee 
to fraud and crime, to theft and mur 
der! Become notorious to thyself and 


sleep, dreaming of gibbets, to wake up 
to racks Rob other sires of sons, 
bring woe on other houses, till the gen 
eral curse, heaped like a mountain on 


thy head, reach heaven and wall thec 
within its fiery hell forever! Hence, 
monster, hence! 


Except for Ridley Sherwood, departing in 
the direction of the Elephant House, nobody 
henced 


YPANGLE CARTER announced his next 

number, a “Grand Equestrian Combat” 
in a chorus of shrill whistlings and _ hisses. 
The curtain drew back to reveal two riders, 


mounted on Solo and Keno, armed with 
sapling lances and wooden swords. One 
champion was labeled “Humbug” in letters 
painted across his back; the other, losing 


ground at every charge, rolled to the stage, 
defeated and disarmed, to sprawl in the 
throes of an elaborate death-struggle wherein 
the word “Saleratus” was prominently dis- 


plaved across the widest expanse of the 
crusader’s canvas pants 

The defeat of its champion stilled the 
passionate sentiment under the stress of 


which Saleratus, in loyalty to its own name, 
was constrained to suffer in silence. Ap- 
plause would have been appropriated by the 
Humbug victor; derision would have fallen 
upon the prostrate Saleratus knight; and so, 
seething and ready to bust. Saleratus must 
needs turn purple and suppress its venom 
The next number afforded no better outlet 
when Spangle Carter announced a grand 
tableau featuring the Goddess of Liberty. 
An insult to the Goddess was an insult to 
the nation, and Saleratus, abandoning local 
enmities for the moment, indulged in an out- 
burst of patriotism second to none when 
the curtain went back to reveal Venus, the 
ponderous Digger Indian squaw, draped in 
the folds of the Stars and Stripes. a blazing 
pine torch in her upraised hand, looking 
sidewise at Spangle Carter while he de- 
claimed, dramaticallv: 


We will be free, we will be free, 
As the winds of the earth, 
The waves of the sea! 

We'll bow to no tyrant, 
Submit to no yoke, 

But struggle like freemen 
Till fetters are broke 

Shout! Shout! Let it echo, 
On land and on sea 

Our tyrants shall perish! 
We will be free 


\ flare with the cornet, and curtain—dur- 
ing which a few things were happening off 
stage About the time the tyrants were 
perishing, a scout from the enemy camp had 
succeeded in sneaking around behind the 
scenes. He was equipped with a_ sheath- 
knife and a four-ounce package of pepper, 
and as the cornet finale to the Liberty num- 
ber blared down the gulch, he succeeded in 
emptying all of the pepper through a slit 
in the wheezing accordion to be used by 
the bulging Venus in a later act. 

Meanwhile, from his observation point at 
the edge of the gulch leading down to the 
Blue Tent, in the bright moonlight Ridley 
Sherwood saw a struggling group of men en- 
ter the doorway at one end of the Elephant 
House. Their struggles were with some pon- 
derous and heavy cargo, and when this was 
safely within the building, Sherwood smiled 
in a quick reaction to some new sense of suc- 
cess 

He rejoined his section of the partisan 
audience while Spangle Carter was announc- 
ing the Raven of Mystery. The white 
raven suffered considerably from vocal in- 
terruptions in the course of his act, but 
managed to reply clearly to a momentous 
question in his final demonstration of oc- 
cult wisdom. “What is the matter with the 
inmates of Saleratus ?” 

“Cuckoo!” the Raven of 
claimed. “Cuckoo!” 

That settled it. Enough was enough, and 
Saleratus was prepared to perpetrate a cal- 
endar of almost criminal retaliation against 
its Humbug enemies, ranging from man- 
slaughter on up to stealing Humbug’s to- 
bacco or sanding Humbug's beans 

It found ample opportunity to indulge its 
thirst for the wine of revenge in the next 
feature of Spangle Carter's stu-pen-dous ag- 
gre-ga-tion of wonders 

The act was heralded by the first notes 
of a compelling cornet solo, but this bridge 
of blared alarms broke in a lower chord 
and was wrecked beyond repair, and the 
cryptic spirals of the spluttering cornet were 
flooded with involuntary moisture, when a 


Mystery pro- 


Saleratus demon seated beside Marie Paree 
fell into the range of the cornet player's 
vision. The demon, displaying three large 


lemons in one hand, was calmly eating a 


fourth. Spangle Carter's trilling tongue sank 
without a trace in a salivary Niagara. The 
trick was old, but the moment was new, 


and it ushered in a sequence of disaster. The 
minstrel conceded this first defeat with a 
smile. He bowed to his conqueror, and to 
the audience; and then: “Romeo, the Tame 
and Loving Bear, in his world-famed dance! 
Romeo, the dancing bear, dancing his own 


exclusive Mazooka Dance. Fatima! Fatima, 
the Oriental Queen of Music, on the ac- 
cordion! Romeo and Fatima!” 

HE curtain disclosed the bulky Venus, 


disguised in the veils of Fatima, seated, 
here and there, on a large soap-box, armed 
with her waiting accordion pulled out to its 
full capacity 
Romeo, prepared for his Mazooka Dance, 
stood erect on his hindlegs, supported and 
steadied by a tightly clasped staff of pine. 
Romeo’s broad back was toward the audi- 
ence, but at the sudden flare of the foot- 
lights, the bear looked over his shoulder, 
as if counting the house 
A command issued from Spangle Carter, 
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who had exchanged his cornet for his banjo. 
Venus took a deep breath, and her bulging 
arms tensed for action. The signal! A 
starting chord swept across the banjo strings 


a kick at the inert Romeo, a violent nod 
directed at Venus 
The Oriental Queen of Music clamped 


down on the helpless accordion with a vio 
lence that should have made it scream, but 


it wheezed with the contented tenor of a 
fireside cat 
A second hearty kick launched Romeo 


into his salmon-earning career, and then the 
stage shuddered in the blast of a cyclonic 
sneeze which augmented the failing volume 
of accordion music. Venus grappled with 
her instrument for a second flock of notes, 
and a whirlwind of pepper clouded her bulky 
form. Out of the cloud came a second ex 
plosion, followed quickly by the crash of a 
collapsing soap-box. Venus emerged to view, 
wrestling with the convulsive termination of 
her second sneeze, still faithful to her trust 
and spraying pepper into the scenery from 
the vent in the tortured accordion. 

For thirty seconds Venus led the sneezing 
contest by a mile. Then, starting with a 
violence which made up for his delay, Ro 
meo abandoned his dancing and made sneez- 
ing his life work. He overtook the Sneeze 
leader, and observers noted, when first the 
sneezing pair synchronized, that the fragile 
structure of the stage was doomed. Venus 
and Romeo sneezed once, together, and dis- 
appeared, legs waving aloft, through splin- 
tering boards in a maelstrom of pepper and 
accordion notes that led downward through 
the exit of their own creating. 

From underneath the stage sounds of 
rough Indian profanity interrupted the epi- 
demic of whooping sneezes and mingled with 
the snarls of Romeo’s less eloquent language 
The storm-center of dialogue escaped from 
beneath the shattered stage and traveled up 
Humbug Gulch. It seemed to straining ears 
that Venus, leading Romeo by a crimson 
nose, was blazing the trail with words and 
action. From the tenor of Romeo's remarks 
listeners suspected that he had sneezed him- 
self entirely free from his natural sweetness 

The stupendous aggregation, routed in de- 
feat save for its standard-bearer, heard from 
various vantage points the derisive yells of 
victorious Saleratus. Spangle Carter, face 
to face with the warrior's bitterest moment, 
held his position on the broken stage, search- 
ing through his own intermittent sneezes 
for some new weapon that would enable 
him to renew the hopeless conflict 


EEING the minstrel’s forlorn figure be- 

come the target for a concentration of 
Saleratus’ derision, a sudden resolve came to 
Ridley Sherwood, seated with the citizens of 
Humbug who ranged along the sides of the 
narrow gulch. He touched Buck Starr on 
the.arm, and together the pair left the 
crowd. Sherwood spoke briefly to Starr, 
and leaving him, he trotted rapidly up the 
gulch. Starr made his way unseen to the 
shadows of the Blue Tent, and while Spangle 
Carter waited for one last renewal of his 
hopeless fight, Starr, unnoticed by the yow)- 
ing audience, called to him from the open 
pit in the broken stage: “Spangle! Spangle 
—can you heir me?” 

“T hear you.” The minstrel’s voice 
heard by none save Starr 

“Tell ‘em about—Noah and the Flood 
and get clear when you hear three shots— 
up the gulch. Rid’s going to bust the 
reservoir.” 

“I understand.” Spangle Carter turned for 
an instant, but Buck Starr had followed Rid- 
ley Sherwood up Humbug Gulch. Some- 
where in the fringing moonlight, beyond the 
yellow radiance of the footlights, were Hum- 
bug men, ready to take up the contest with 
violence and bloodshed. Now, seeking by 
the sheer force of his will to subdue the 
Saleratus rioting before its more tragic 


was 
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Five Hundred and Twenty 
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W' wanted to know how the Amer 
: ican college girl takes care of that 
clear, fresh skin of hers. What soap does 
she use? Why does she choose it? And 
what are the qualities about it that espe- 
cially appeal to her? 

It was to learn the answers to these 
questions that we selected two of the most 
r presentative groups of American college 
girls for a special inv estigation. 


927 girls at Smith and Bryn Mawr 
answer the questions 


Nine hundred and twenty-seven girls re- 
plied to our inquiries, giving detailed in- 
formation about the brand of toilet soap 
they use and why they use it. 

The results were extremely interesting. 

Fitty-seven different brands of soap 
were used. But while 407 girls scattered 
their choice over 56 different kinds of soap 
—the remaining 520 girls all used Wood 


bury’s. 


Their reasons, in their 
own words 


Three hundred and fifty girls gave th 
purity of Woodbury’s Facial Soap as thet: 
reason for using it, or spoke of its mild, 
non-irritating effect on the skin. Fifty 
two girls told of specific ways in which 
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CPREE OFFER 


GUEST-SIZE SET, containing ti 
new, large-size trial cake of Wood 
bury’s Facial Soap, and samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream and 
Facial Powder. Free—send for it 


today! 


Coyright, 1925, by The Andrew Jergens Co 





tell why they are using 
for their skin - - 


Woodbury s had helped them to over 
come faults in their complexion, and to 
gain a clear, smooth skin. The remainder 
said, for the most part, that Woodbury’s 
simply agreed with their skin better than 
other s¢ APs. 

The following are characteristic phrases 
used in describing the effect of Wood- 
bury’s in ordinary cleansing: 

“ The only soap that really agrees with 
my skin and does not dry it up.” 
‘Keeps my skin soft and clear and 
leaves a feeling of freshness.” 

“Doesn't seem to irritate my skin a 

SOMe soaps do.” 

“Seems to give me good color in my 
cheeks as no other soap can.” 

“ Found that it made my skin clearer, 
my color brighter.” 

“Has worked wonders with my skin.” 

” or “ Mother sug 

were answers commonly given 


“My mother uses it, 
ge ted it,” 
in telling how the girls had come to use 
Woe xdbury c% ; 

Seven girls reported that their physi 
cian had recommended 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
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irls at Smith and Bryn Mawr 


this soap 


Why Woodbury’s is unique in its 
effect on the skin 


\ skin specialist worked out the formula 
by which Woodbury’s is made. This 
formula not only calls for absolutely pure 
ingredients. It also demands greater re 
finement in the manufacturing process 
than is commercially possible with ordi 
nary toilet soap. In merely handling a 
cake of Woodbury’s one notices this ex- 
treme fineness. 

{round each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soup 


is wrapped a booklet containing special cleans- 
skin 


and 


ing treatments for overcoming common 
defects. Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, 
begin tonight the treatment your skin needs! 

4 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month 
or six weeks for regular toilet use, including any 
of the special Woodbury treatments. 




















College girls, with their 
resh, rosy faces—ho 
lo they take care of that 
lear, youthful skin of 
theirs? Of 927 girls at 
Smith and Bryn Mawr, 
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sequel might ensue, Spangle Carter fought 
his fight, single-handed Eyes—that was 
it. He smiled at the front row of the Sal- 
eratus gang, talked low to them— “Looks 
like the show is over!” And they subsided 
He fought another line of faces, giving to 
each individual a full second of his time, 
and won the victory of a fleeting truce 
Almost before the moment of his opportu 
nity had begun, he took full advantage of it, 
and into the created zone of comparative 
quiet he spoke the first words of his vale- 
dictory. “The rains descended, and the 
floods came, and Noah built his ark.” 

He reached for his banjo and began an 
impromptu recital of Noah's adventures: 
“The animals came on two by two, the 
bullfrog and the kangaroo.” 

He was singing now, and his audience, 
seeing the smiles on the faces of those in 
the front row, quieted in zones until the 
farthest rows were listening to his song: 
“Animals came on ten by ten—aint rained 
like this since the Lord knows when.” 

When the animals were crowding aboard, 
sixteen strong, faintly in the distance the 
singer heard three pistol-shots. With the 
next verse, Noah's Ark was evidently loaded 
to the guards, for the song ceased abruptly 
and the minstrel announced a forthcoming 
tableau borrowed from that stirring drama of 
Holland entitled, “A Leak in the Dike.” In 
short phrases he warned his audience against 
becoming alarmed at the realism of the 
scenic effects. “Strong and heroic men have 
been overcome by the roar of the turbulent 
waters!" It seemed to some of the listening 
crew in the narrow gulch that the speaker's 
words inspired a phantom echo of reality. 

“A nation in peril! A million lives at 
stake! Can naught be done to save the 
threatened land? Too late! Too late! But 
what is this? The miller’s boy leaps racing 
for the dike—thrusts his frail aim deep in 
the foaming flood—” 

Orating as he went 


Spangle Carter 


WH A 


“Why, yes. That’s only fair. My boat 
ran aground off the point—within sight of 
the Yacht Club. I rowed ashore. It’s three 
miles from my landing-place. I've got to 
bring the trucks down, or I'll never get the 
stuff ashore before daylight.” 

She considered this. “I’m beginning to 
wonder if you're not a—” 

“Not a what?” 

“Well—a_ rum-runner.” 

“That's exactly what I am.” 

“But—” She didn't finish. 

“You don’t think I look like one?” he 
suggested. 

“Well, no. Perhaps that’s it.” 

“There’s all kinds of people in the busi- 
ness.” 

“It must be pretty dangerous.” It was 
odd, rather, that she should let herself be 
drawn into talk—even lead the way into it. 


But confusedly she was thinking that it 
would be wise to make the best of the 
situation, draw him out. She might even 


capture him, though it wasn’t clear just how 
while he ordered her around with that huge 
weapon on his knees. But Josephine was 
daring enough where her interest was stirred 
And her interest in the surprising twists of 
human character was ever curious and in- 
tense. 

“Oh, it’s dangerous 
get behind me for two years. 
it first!” 

“That doesn’t sound very amusing.” 

“Amusing? Hardly!” 

“How did you ever get into it?” 

“Oh, I was on a sub-chaser during the 
I had a commission.” 
She couldn't 


I haven’t let a door 
Not if I saw 


war. 
“You did?” 


control her 


leaped, racing for the dike, a second before 
a six-foot flood of water from the five-acre 
reservoir swept down upon the Blue Tent 
and the Saleratus section of the audience. A 
glint of moonlight on Marie Paree’s gleam- 
ing false teeth! Too much water for down- 
stream landing, too much water for digni- 
fied wading, not enough water for swimming 
purposes, plenty to roll around in, headed 
for home at twenty miles an hour,—plenty 
to fill the sweet cup of revenge, plenty for 
Saleratus, plenty for everybody. 

“Plenty to boost them drippin’ Saleratus 
mushrats halfway home!” 

The flood landed its drift of bedraggled 
and dripping humanity on trees and bushes 
at way points from two to four miles down- 
stream. Marie Paree got a three-mile ride, 
but her false teeth, still gnashing vigorously, 
rode a mile farther before they clenched 
on a branch of poison oak. 

In the moonlight Saleratus crawled and 
sloshed its dripping way up the steep side 
of the gulch when the crest of the rushing 
flood had passed. Then, rallying to a war- 
cry yelled by a belligerent flood victim, it 
debated, shivering, the advisability of going 
back and tearing Humbug out by the roots 

Sane counsel from Cash Stoddard set the 
march in the opposite direction, toward the 
sanctuary of their own home camp. “We 
been licked once tonight, and once is twice 
too much.” 


ALERATUS sneaked home. At about the 

time all of the soggy crew reached the 
haven of the What Cheer House, and while 
all save the toothless and inarticulate Marie 
Paree were ordering plenty of likker, the 
last lingering group of Humbug’s victorious 
partisans left the theater of war. “Hurry 
along—ol’ Spangle is goin’ to play for us 
on the new pianner!” 

“New pianner? Which pianner?” 

“Aint but one. Whilst you galoots was 
seein’ the show, Bullion Bill and us fellers 


. ae: oe DO 


(Continued from page 59) 


astonishment. That “did’’ was an explosive 


sound, 

“Yes.” Was he smiling? “After the 
peace some of us bought the boat at a Gov- 
ernment sale and went into the Nassau 
trade.” 

“How is it that you know me?” 

“Oh, I'm here quite often. I'm pretty 
well acquainted with the place. Have to 


be. 

She drove along. She hadn’t been afraid 
for a moment, but now the realization came 
that she was in an extraordinary state of 
excitement. No getting around that 

“Slow down,” he said, crisp again 

She obeyed. 

“Turn in at the left, beyond that shack.” 

She steered, running very slowly, into a 
dark road; and then, frightened at last, 
brought the car to a stop. 





“A Father Who Dared”™ 


This poignantly dra- 
matic story of that 
world-in-little, a Ver- 
mont small town, will 
appear in an early is- 
sue. Its author is— 


William Dudley Pelley 
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sneaks down to Saleratus an’ kidnaps her 
loose outen the What Cheer House an’ lugs 
her up the trail.” 

At the Elephant House, Spangle Carter 
was entertaining his own gang with a bang- 
ing program of piano music, while Venus 
danced with the pacified Romeo, who had 
been bribed back to sweetness with an over 
dose of salmon. 

Ridley Sherwood and Buck Starr emerged 
from the little room opening off the bar 
Sherwood carried a large sheet of paper 
which he handed to Spangle Carter during 
a lull in the test of the new piano. “Read 
her an’ see if she sounds all right,” Sher- 
wood invited 

Spangle Carter read the document: 


NOTICE AND LAST WARNING 

Citizens of Saleratus, including Sar- 
deens, Mushrats, Hell-divers and all 
other Swimming Gulch-Lizards. 

Whereas, ‘he grandest grand piano in 
the California Gold Fields is at the 
leading City of Humbug, and 

Whereas, the greatest musician and 
actor in the world, to wit, Spangle Car- 
ter, lives in Humbug, 

Be it resolved, that Saleratus, one 
and all, is invited to come to the Ele- 
phant House in Humbug next Saturday 
night to witness the: first performance 
of the spectacular educational drama en- 
titled, 

“FOILED AGAIN” 


Spangle Carter laughed, and deep within 
his wanderer’s heart he sensed the loyalty 
about him. He turned to the grand pianner 
and began the first soft measures of “Home 
Sweet Home.” In the middle of the danc- 
ing floor, Romeo, the tame and loving bear, 
suddenly neglected by his audience, sat down, 
sulking, on the bulging feet of Venus and 
received a hearty kick to teach him better 
manners. 


? 
“Go on!” 
She couldn't look at him. Her pulse was 
fluttering. Slowly she drove ahead. In a 


moment the lighted State highway was lost 
behind them. 

“IT don't like this,” she contrived to say 

His intent thoughts were elsewhere. At 
least he offered no explanation. Two men 
sprang out from the undergrowth, one on 
each side of the road. She saw that each 
carried a gun with a short barrel. 

“All right, boys! It’s Frank!” called the 
man beside her. The men disappeared, and 
the car moved on. But she had seen his 
fingers close about the handle of his pistoi 
Apparently he was none too sure of these 
men. 

“Cut down your lights,” 

“But how can I see to—” 

“Use your side lights. You'll see enough.” 

She switched the lights down. “I can't 
imagine what you're thinking of,” she began, 
in a low, trembling voice 

But he cut in shortly with: “I’m thinking 
of just about seventy-five thousand dollars.’ 


he commanded 


NCE again they were halted. Finally, 

in a clearing, he ordered her to stop 
She heard the throbbing of motors, then 
made out the dim shapes of five or six 
trucks, standing without lights, ready to go. 
Pistol in hand, he leaped out and spoke in 
low tones with two men, In a moment he 
returned. 

“Turn around,” he said shortly. She did 
so. “Now drive out. Slowly!” And when 
they swung into the State road he added: 
“Keep within fifteen miles an hour.” 

He hadn’t a thought for her. She might 
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“ Topay women are better groomed, just 
as they are healthier and more efficient 
than ever before. Their skins, particu- 
larly, are kept clear, fresh, youthful. 
Pond’s two delightful Creams are respon- 
sible for thousands of lovely complexions.” 
2 eee »™ oro. 
NE may aiwavys recognize Mrs. Living 
ston Fairbank’s winsome smile in her 
box at the Chicago Opera. One sees her at 
the Twelfth-night Balls which mark the 
height of the social season. And her Sunday 
evening musicales, at which one meets and 
hears a distinguished company of artists and 
musicians, mingling with the music-lovers 
of Society, are occasions of rare delight. 
Mrs. Fairbank had just returned from 
Palm Beach when I encountered her on the 
Boulevard one March morning. 
“How could you leave blue sea and mag- 
nolias for this—dust, soot and gales?” I 
asked her, gesturing at the atmosphere. 
“They're disastrous to one’s skin. But you 
seem to thrive!” I added. “You're like a 
Dorothy Perkins rose this morning. Did 
Palm Beach teach you a new secret?” 
“When you’ve lived in Chicago as long 
as I,” laughed Mrs. Fairbank, “ you’ll know 
you can have a perfectly good complexion— 
even a lovely one—right here, in spite of 
unfriendly elements.” 
“What do vou do,” 
keep so unblemished in the midst of soot 


I begged her, “to 


and dust? 


JUST use Pond’s Two Creams,” she 
answered, “the very same two that I 
found so many of my friends were using. 
A simple, method—requiring only a few 
moments each day.” And then she told me 
how: Every day, and more frequently than 
once if you have been out a great deal, cleanse 
your face, neck, throat, arms and hands 
with Pond’s Cold Cream. Let it stay on a 
few moments. Remove every vestige with 
a soft cloth which reveals how much dirt 

















THE TWO CREAMS society women are using today 
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'S MRS. LIVINGSTON FAIRBANK 
iOF CHICAGO SEES IT 


the pure oils of this delicate cream have 
brought from the depths of your pores. Do 
it all over again. Now close the pores with 
a dash of cold water or a light massage 
with ice. 

If your skin is dry, use more Pond’s Cold 
Cream after cleansing, before retiring, and 
leave it on all night. Your skin will be soft- 
ened, yet toned to elasticity, too. And how 
white and soft your hands! If your skin is 
oily, Pond’s Cold Cream will free the pores 
from all accumulated oils. 


HE complementary step in the Pond's 

Method of skin care is to smooth over 
the skin of your face, throat and hands a 
gossamer of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It 
gives your skin a soft even-toned finish, a 
new lustre. It protects it—denying the 
power of wind and sun to coarsen and burn, 
of soot and dust to mar the fineness of its 
texture. And it keeps the soft whiteness of 
your hands! Now, too, your powder and 
rouge go on with smoothness and blend with 
natural charm. So always use it before pow- 
dering and before going out. 

Try Pond’s for yourself. The unfailing results 
which have commended this method to Mrs. 
Fairbank and the loveliest, most perfectly 
groomed Society leaders everywhere, will also 
endear these Creams to you. 

Free Offer 
Mail coupon for free tubes of these two creams 
and a little folder telling how to use them. 
The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. F 
133 Hudson Street, New York City. 

Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s 
Cold and Vanishing Creams. 

Name Street 


Stat 

















MRS. LIVINGSTON FAIRBANK 


of a Chicago family whose wealth and 
prominence date from pioneer days. She is 
a leading favorite in Chicago’s most exclu- 
sive social set, because of her social charms 
and her lovely lyric soprano voice. 

To the right, the music-room of her apart- 
ment at 999 Lake Shore Drive, which com- 
mands a superb view of Lake Michigan. 
On her dressing table, Pond’s Two Creams. 

’ y 
Among the other women of distinguished 
position who have expressed enthusiasm 
for the Pond’s method are: 
Her Majesty, Marie, The Queen of Roumania; 
The Lady Diana Manners; Mrs. Reginald 


C. Vanderbilt; Mrs. Gloria Gould Bishop 
and Mrs. Marshall Field, Sr. 
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have been a paid chauffeur, or a child. She 


drew off to the side of the road, and turned, 


her angry eyes on him 

“Why don't you ride with them?” 

“No. Go on.” 

“But—” 

“Do as I tell you.” 

“I'm through with you.” 

“No, not quite yet. It’s unfortunate. But 
my life wouldn't be worth much with that 
crew. Not if they knew where to go. I 
risked it once in there.” 

“But you—” 

“T haven't where the boat is 


told them 


Not yet. And I wont mix with them again 
until I've got my own men around me. 
Here they are. Go on.” 


The lights of the leading truck were swing- 
ing into the highway. She drove on, slowly. 
Touring cars passed them bound down the 
Cape. In one some young folks were sing- 
ing. A vivid quick sense of the unreality 
of the experience came over her. But she 
said, in a voice that was only a little un- 


even: 
“If you risked your life in there, you 
risked mine, too.” 


But it was safer, a little, hay 
I owe you that.” 
along the shore road, 
It was hard going for 


“I had to 
ing you with me. 

The car crawled 
through the woods 
the trucks. 

A nervous low laugh escaped her 

“What's that?” he asked sharply. 

“Nothing. I didn’t speak..... I 
as if I'd been captured by pirates.” 

“You like pirates?” 

“I like reading about them.” 

“After all, I guess it wasn't so different.” 

“What wasn't different ?” 

“The pirate days. Spanish Main and all 
I could tell you stories enough. Freeze your 
blood. No yarns, either. Things I've seen 
myself.” 

He glanced back along the road. 


icel 


“Hold 


up a minute. I can't see the trucks.” 
She looked back. Two dim figures ap- 
peared. She threw on her backing light, 


and saw that both men carried guns. 
“Listen!” he said—she saw his hand settle 
about the automatic and tip up the muzzle 
a little. “Be ready in second speed. Shoot 
ahead quick if I nudge you. It’s possible 
that a tenth of a second may be pretty val- 
uable to you and me. Are you game?” 


“Yes,” said she. “I'm game.” 
The two men appeared. They might have 
been garage apprentices. One said: “The 
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head truck’s stuck in the sand, Frank. Bet- 
ter wait here.” 

“No,” replied Frank in a quiet voice, “I'll 
go ahead and start the boys unloading 
Just keep following this road until you're 


past the Yacht Club. I'll send some one 
to meet” 

His elbow pressed hers. The car shot 
ahead. She heard a shot 


“Good work!” he said. She was tingling 
from head to foot, but drove steadily on. 
“Good work! You're all right!” He was 
looking back. “But they broke your back 
window.’ 

“IT don't mind.” 

‘HE saw the clubhouse. A moment more, 

and they were passing it on the landward 
side. She glanced at the rows of cars 
parked before the building, and saw the 
dancers passing the upper windows 

At the end of a short half-mile he glanced 
down at the beach and remarked quietly: 
“All right, here we are. I'll let you go 
now.” And he returned the pistol to the 
side pocket of his coat 

She saw the destroyerlike craft lying a 
little way out, bathed in moonlight. Two 
or three smallboats were drawn up on the 
beach, a knot of dark figures by them 

Josephine sat quietly there, taking in the 
scene. “How are you going to get her off?” 
she asked 

“Oh, with the tide. I don’t look for any 
trouble.” He opened the door of the car, 
then turned to her. “And now,” he said, 
“I rather think I'd better make my little 
speech. I’ve treated you pretty rough. I’m 
really sorry. But I had no choice. I'd do 
it again, fast enough. But I'm sorry. Do 
you care for chartreuse ?” 

“Why—” She _ hesitated It 
wiser not to refuse 

“You'll find a case on your back steps in 
the morning. And I'll pay you now for 
the broken glass.” 

“No.” 

“Oh, ves. That’s only fair.” 

“No.” She couldn't say more at the mo- 
ment. An amazing desire was taking swift 
form among her, bewildered thoughts. It 
was unbelievable that she could entertain so 
lawless a notion; it fairly took away her 
breath; vet there it was. She wanted him 
to carry her off on that destroyerlike boat 

She couldn't think or speak. Least 
of all could she go quietly away and leave 
him there. Of course she must get hold of 
herself. All this was perfectly mad. Ap- 
parently she hadn't known herself all these 
years. She was something else, another and 
terribly more primitive sort of person... . . 
Could he read her? Probably. He'd know 


might be 


women. Oh, yes, he'd know them! Sud- 
denly, oddly, she was bitter. In another 
minute, if she didn’t watch out, she'd be 
crying. He was looking curiously at her. 


And she was moving limp fingers back and 
forth on the driving-wheel 


“Well,” said he, “I guess we've covered 
about everything.” He hesitated. She could 
feel his gaze. Then he slowly made as if 
to descend from the car 

She cleared her throat. He waited. 


“Tell me some of those stories,’ she said 

“I'd love to. But it’s going to take hours 
to unload that stuff.” 

He didn’t go. And she sat watching the 
futile movement of her own fingers. He 
was still looking at her in that close way. 
She heard a quick little catch in his breath 
He moved on the seat, perhaps for a glance 
back along the road—and then slid his arm 
about her. A firm hand gripped her shoul- 
der. Her pulse seemed to stop, but her fin- 
gers kept moving back and forth along the 
wheel. Then she found herself crushed won- 
derfully in his arms, his lips on hers. ? 

It must have been five minutes later that 
she suddenly began fighting him off. She 
was crying in fact now—and saying breath- 
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lessly absurdly trite old phrases, of which, 
“How dare you?” was one 

“How dare 1?” he laughed. 
Who started this, anyway ?” 

“I suppose you'd say I did.” 

“It doesn't matter. I’m crazy about you, 
but God knows I've no business fooling here. 
No petting-parties for me tonight. Listen 

will you meet me tomorrow night, say, 
at nine, down here?” 

“Certainly not!” 
it a little late to 
“Please go!” 

“What's the matter? Afraid of me?” 

She couldn't answer. With a sound that 
might have sprung from contempt, he got 
out and shut the door. He even raised his 
hat. If only she could stop crying! 

“Can you manage all right?” he asked 
There was actual kindness in his voice. 

But her only reply was a choked little 
sob. Quickly she drove away. He wasn't 
the one she was afraid of. 

Outside, sitting in the car there in the park- 
ing-space, she did what little she could to 


“Good God! 


She bit her lip. Was 
stand on her dignity? 


straighten her hair and her clothing. It was 
something that she had stopped crying. But 
how could she face all those people? Not 


one of them had ever seen her so much as 


ruffled. Her face was burning. Certainly 
she'd have to delay a little longer. 
Tomorrow night, at nine! . 


She slipped in at the rear door of the 
clubhouse, past the kitchen, and made her 
way unseen to the girls’ dressing-room. Cold 
water shouid help, and plenty of powder. 


wandered out to the veranda. 

For a time he watched the gleaming, 
crinkling ocean. In the ballroom the orches- 
tra struck up that same interminable tune. 
It jangled in his brain like an unhappy 
haunt. He gripped the railing with both 
hands and stared out there. Faintly he 
could see the rum-running craft. It was all 
over the club that she had gone ashore near 
the point. Some of the boys had walked 
up the beach to see her. There might be 
excitement. He'd like nothing better than 
a little of that. But Jo hadn't yet appeared, 
and he knew he must see her first. He had 
to be a man about that. But where on earth 
could she be? 

At least the stir over the rum-runner was 
enough to explain his absence from the floor 


J IMMY 


He turned to pace the veranda, but a 
crowd had come out at the farther end. He 
couldn't join them. He turned back. Then, 


in a dim corner near the outside stairs, he 
thought he glimpsed a solitary moving fig- 
ure, a girl. She dropped into a chair. He 
moved slowly toward her. It might be 

It was. He stopped a littie short of her, 
nervously got out a cigarette and lighted it. 

“Well,’—it was her voice, uneven, low,— 
“aren't you going to say anything?” 

His nerves jumped. He had never heard 
that note in her voice 

“I'm wondering how I can put the words 
together,” he said. 

She didn’t answer. 

“You see, Jo, I've been in a sort of hell 
since I left you.” 

Still she was silent. He had to go .through 
with it. He moved on to her side and made 
an uncomfortable seat for himself on the 


railing. “I'm not going to ask you to for- 
give me, Jo.” She didn’t look up. She was 
gazing out at that grounded boat. “But I'm 


glad of this chance to say to you that I 

was a beast and that I’m sorry.” She moved 

a little in the chair. “What I said wasn’t true. 

I’m ashamed of myself. And terribly sorry. 
Well, I'll be gone in the morning.” 

He stood up—threw away the cigarette 


and lit another. For a moment he stood 
there; then he turned slowly away 

“Jim!” 

He stopped. 

“I’m pretty—well, shaken, Jim.” 

“Of course you are. And now I've got 
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to live with the consciousness that I’m the 
| brute that did it. Oh, it was rotten of me! 
| I wish to God I could get away from my- 
self, but I can’t.” 

Another silence, a longer one. She was 
straightening up. For the first time she 
looked straight up at him. He couldn’t see 
her eyes. 

“Of course there’s no good talking, Jo. 
I’ve hurt you. I lost my head. I'll just go.” 

“But what if I were to say that you— 
were—right ?” 

He bent forward and stared, then straight- 
ened up with an unhappy little laugh 
“Right, nothing! Why on earth should you 
love me? That was all that was the matter 
with me. The fact that you didn’t and 
couldn't. Man's vanity, of course. You're 





LITTLE 


he was safe in Spain; when it was all 
over, the silly farce ended, the curtain 
rung down, she had planned to write the 
whole tale to him—pages and pages of ex- 
planation and justification— “And I know 
you'll understand and be glad, when I tell 
you how wonderfully it worked, and that 
your dearest friend and my little sister are 
happy and safe!” And he would under- 
stand; he would! 

But to tell him now—in the thick of it, 
when he would hear, if indeed he had not 
already heard, the world’s vulgar and taw- 
dry version of Russell Standish’s infatuation 
for La Ferolina, the star of “Gipsy Lure,” 
when old Keller Westcott was shaking his 
head and muttering that the tried and trusted 
recipe of the cinema was not working out as 
he had expected, when she herself was sick 
with doubt! Panic overwhelmed her, and 
the man, his happy eyes on her face, saw 
a crimson tide rise in her cheeks and mount 
| to her hair, and her candid gaze waver and 
turn away. 

“I can’t tell you—yet,” she said unhappily. 

“Can't tell me—what ?” He had forgotten 
the form of his greeting immediately. 

“Why I’m here—what I’m doing here. I 
—I thought you were in Barcelona.” 

“Well, I was, but I got word which made 
me beat it home as fast as I could come. 
A sort of a—business matter.” Not even to 
the girl ne loved would he betray old Rus’, 
if he could help it. “I wrote and told you 
before I sailed. But, Cynthia—” 

“Bob, it’s—it’s a sort of business matter 
with me too, only more important—the most 
| terribly important thing in the world to me. 
Will you believe that and—and trust me, till 
I can tell you all about it?” Oh, for the 
comfort of telling him now! But if she did, 
he wouldn't let her go on with it; she’d not 
| want to go on with it, and she must. 
| She had given her word to put her career 
and her happiness behind her, and she had 
grown up in a man’s world, where words 
are kept. 





"THEY stood on the beach, staring at each 

other, while the shining motorcars whirred 
| by above them, and the great jade-green 
| breakers rolled in below them, wretched and 
| wondering, honest eyes plumbing the depths 
of honest eyes. 

After a burdened pause: “Of course I be- 
lieve you, Cynthia, and of course I trust 
you. But I can’t understand—” 

“Oh, Bob, you can’t understand—you 
couldn't possibly, if 1 told you now! Wont 
you go away again, and wait till I write you 
—or telegraph you that—” 

He shook his head. “Can’t. This—mat- 
ter—I came home on—I’m needed, and I’ve 
got to stick. But I'll wait.” The old sunni- 
ness of his grin pushing through the clouds 
of doubt made her heart lift. “Just as I 
told you I'd wait, before! And don’t you 
forget what else I told you!” 
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an adorable girl, Jo. I’m crazy about you.” 
(She moved again.) “But it’s over and I’m 
going. Talk to you about humility? Why, 
bless your heart, dear, I’m only just begin- 
ning to learn what the word means.” 

“What if I were—to—surrender ?” 
hardly more than a breath. 

“Jo—you can’t mean—” 

Her lovely head drooped forward. 
he couldn’t believe it. Stood there 
fool. The silence slowly lengthened. 

And then she spoke again. “No, you were 
right. If you—if you still—want me—” 

“Want you!” 

“Pll give up. I'll go through, Jim. But 
don’t you ever,’—she had to draw her hot 
face free,—‘“don’t you ever talk like that 
again.” 


It was 


But 
like a 


SISTER 


(Continued from page 84) 


He went with her, inexorably, against her 
protest, to her hotel, but left her at the 
door; and they had talked very little on the 
long strcet-car ride. She told him of her 
father’s death, and that the thing she was 
doing was a pledge to him, but beyond that, 
they had little to say; travel-talk was savor- 
less while they stood before the locked cham- 
ber of her secret. j 

He dashed into his florist’s and ordered a 
reckless basket of blooms. “Lord, no, not 
orchids,” he protested. “And not those foxy- 
looking roses, either. Put in a lot of those 
—and those—and those yellow things over 
there! All the things that look as if they'd 
grown out of doors and wouldn't wilt in a 
breeze!’ It gave him a lot of pleasure to 
make that tangible expression of his loyalty, 
but while he was dining at his club, the man 
called him on the telephone. He had de- 
livered the basket, but his boy had brought 
it back again, because the lady was not reg- 
istered at that hotel. Hadn’t Mr. Dunham 
made a mistake? 

Mr. Dunham had made no mistake, be- 
cause he had seen the lady to her hotel him- 
self, and he was inclined to be peppery about 
it, until he had called up the room-clerk and 
learned that Miss Cynthia Kenroy was not 
stopping there and had not been stopping 
there at any time 

Cynthia had deliberately deceived him, 
then. She had let him escort her to the 
door where she was not staying, and had 
doubtless slipped out again as soon as he 
was round the corner. Not that that proved 
anything wrong, his loyalty insisted, but it 
showed that she did not trust him to let her 
alone until she was ready, and that cut. 
Well! He couldn’t get track of old Rus’, 
and Cynthia was hiding from him, so he 
might as well go hear “Gipsy Lure” and 
have a look at the home-wrecker. 

But he was not to have a very close look 
at her, it appeared, for the best the club 
could do for him was a seat in the nine- 
teenth row: the little show was “going 
great,” he was told, and Larry DeLaney was 
cashing in at last, after all his hard luck, 
but it was not so much his operetta as his 
star; she’d been a good deal in the public 
eye, and people— The chatter ceased ab- 
ruptly as a listener prodded an elbow against 
the chatterer’s ribs—a list¢éner who remem- 
bered that Bob Dunham was Rus’ Standish’s 
most intimate friend. “Beautiful girl, beau- 
tiful voice—” There was a hasty period; 
then: “Personality—made the show—” 


VEN after he had sent an usher for a 

pair of opera glasses, he was still not 
sure. It was too astounding, bewildering— 
impossible! He had Cynthia on the brain; 
he was seeing her everywhere; there were 
other girls in the world—dozens of ’em, 
doubtless—with eyes like that and a chin 
like that, and the same way of turning their 
heads when they listened! Might even be a 
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(Lert) 
“My work TAKES me to construction camps 
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I could neither 
digest nor assimilate my ‘grub’ and became 
so weak I could hardly get about. I had taken 
green pills, blue pills, yellow pills, red pills. 
I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
months ago. I am now a devotee of Fleisch- 


incessantly from diarrhoea; 


That was five 


mann’s Yeast—I have thrown away my rain- 
bow of pills and now enjoy camp ‘grub’ with 
the appetite of any husky on the job.” 

Bert T. Mason, Burney, Calif. 
















“In MARCH, 1923, I had what I supposed was a 
nervous breakdown. I was restless and irritable. 
I had headaches and dizzy spells. 

“T began to use Fleischmann’s Yeast. Gradually 
my ills disappeared—I became regular, and discon- 
tinued the use of cathartics. My energy returned— 
and in four or five months I was my former self. And 
not only have I regained my health, but my color 
and my general appearance have been improved.” 

Mrs. Marcaret Ave Sweeney, Roxbury, Mass. 


“T am a Hostess at a hotel and not a day passes 
that someone doesn’t ask me how I manage to 
keep my skin so clear and fair and my eyes so 
bright. My answer is Fleischmann’s Yeast. Years 
of intestinal indigestion brought me to the point 
where I determined I'd stick to yeast until I got 
relief. Three cakes in water became a daily rite. 
In three months I had the results I wanted—relief 
from indigestion, gas and chronic constipation.” 
Mrs. Gertruve W. Hoop, Mount Lowe, Calif. 
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ling, in the people a 





relative, might be At a sudden thought 
he rose and climbed hastily and with scant 
apology over the feet and knees on his way 
to the aisle and the lobby. 

“Yes,” the room-clerk at the hotel where 
he had taken leave of Cynthia informed him 
promptly and proudly, “Signorina Ferolina 
jis stopping here, but she’s at the theater now 
| Would there be any message?” 
|} There wouldn't be any message. He went 
blindly back to his seat to an accompani- 
ment of murmured indignation, and glued 
his eyes to the inadequate little glasses 
Every box filled with people he knew, smart 
setters from the Peninsula, people who had 
made up parties to dine and to see the 
woman who was making a fool of Russell 
Standish! And there was old Rus’ himself 
in a stage box, his shoulder turned to the 
audience, and in another, by gad, Paula and 
a bunch—a raiber loud and lively one 
from Del Monte 

He shut his eyes 
was imagining it 

But it was all as glaringly real as the red 
}plush arms of the seat he was gripping con- 
jvulsively, and his world—his honest, hearty 
world of handball and football and polo and 
hill hikes, of friendships that lasted down the 
years, and faith, unquestioning and unend- 
fellow cared for—was 
whirling before his gaze in kaleidoscopic 
fragments of bewilderment 

Once more he got clumsily to his feet and 
plowed ruthlessly over the people in_ his 
path, and a stout lady said very audibly 
that she should certainly speak to the usher 


childishly Maybe he 


UT in the foyer, as the curtain fell on 
the first act, he discovered Keller West- 
cott and laid hold of him, desperately. 
“Will you do something for me?” he 
wanted to know without greeting or preface 
“Will you stand beside me in there when the 
curtain goes up again, and when that girl 
comes on will you say to me: ‘That’s Cina 
Ferolina! She may look like Cynthia Ken 
roy; she may walk like her and talk like her, 
ind hold her head like her, but—” 
“What do you know about Cynthia Ken- 


roy?” the old lawyer interrupted him 
sharply, staring 

“I know I'm going to marry her,” said 
Bob Dunham briefly. “And I want you to 


tell me that this girl isn’t Cynthia Kenroy— 
“But she is,” the other stated baldlyv, and 
watched the waves of hot color flooding the 


voung face before him, and ebbing away 
again, leaving it pinched and pale. He put 


a soothing hand on the bov’s shoulder. “Bob, 
if you're—if you're entitled to be in the 
know, I’m going to tell you"—he dropped 
his voice with a cautious glance about him 
“that Cynthia is Paula Standish’s sister. 
They've been strangers for seventeen years, 
ever since their father and mother were di- 
vorced. Cynthia, whom I suppose you met 
in Europe, promised her father on his death- 
hed— Oh, I dare say it sounds melodra- 
matic enough,’—his voice grew testy,—“but 
that girl is steel true and blade straight, you 
can rest assured, and you needn't surmise- 
“Rus’ Standish is my friend, and 
she’s the girl I'm going to marry,” said the 
young man steadily. “You don't have to 
defend them to me, Mr. Westcott; but God 
knows I'd be glad to have it explained.” 
“Very well, then,” the old fellow answered, 


best 


mollified, “I'll tell you the whole story.” 
And he drew him still farther from the 
smokers and strollers, and told his tale 
swiftly and without embellishment 

Bob Dunham listened avidly, without 
question or comment, and when the old 


lawyer finished, he released a long breath 
All right. It’s perfectly clear about Rus’ 
ind Cynthia. They’re the two best scouts 
in the world, and they thought they were 
But I should like to inquire in 
his voice gathered color and vehe- 
was the gnat-headed, flop- 


rescuers 
passing,”’- 
mence,—who 
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eared, congenital jackass who doped out 
mushy sob stuff?” 

Keller Westcott turned a rich magenta 
‘As to that,” he said, clearing his throat 
vigorously and swallowing with considerabk 
difficulty I feel, that in common justic. 
there should be taken into account the ro 
mantic influence, upon the imagination and 
the judgment, of the moving pictures, to 
which I am so frequently dragged by the 
younger members of my family circle. Their 
infallible formula, as you have doubtless 
noted : 


yo NG Dunham, the old gentleman was 
obliged to admit, behaved with toler 
ance and patience rare indeed in one of his 
years and type, but he was adamant. He 
could forgive what had already happened, 
violently as he disapproved of it, but he put 
his large foot down firmly on any further 
masquerading. Mr. Westcott could clear up 
the silly mystery and the cheap scandai 
within the next twenty-four hours, or he 
would take a hand himself. 

“But, my dear young friend,” the lawyer 
protested, “the thing must be delicately 
handled. The cruder methods of the grid 
iron or the polo tield—” He smiled dep 
recatingly. “Delicacy—subtlety—” 

“All right, then, go on and be as delicate 
as you please, but make it snappy,” the 
youth growled darkly. “I can't see that 
subtlety’s got you anywhere but into a 
sickening mess.” 

Mr. Westcott conceded that the affair had 
not progressed according to the accepted 
cinema formula. Paula Standish, informed 
that her husband was paying attention to 
the star of “Gipsy Lure,” did not register 
panic and remorse. As a matter of fact, she 
had merely opened her carmined lips with 
out excitement to inquire earnestly, “But can 
you prove it?”—and had immediately there 
after dashed back to Monterey to add a 
fifth flirtation to the four already in good 
and regular standing 

“I still believe, however,” the lawyer in- 
sisted, “that there is no real harm in the 
little addle-pate, and that—in the mechanical 
toy which answers for her heart—she cares 
for her husband. But her pride, her in 
satiable vanity, is hurt. Not only by the 
apparent defection of her husband, but by 
the fact that La Ferolina, quite innocently 
and unwittingly, of course, has deflected the 
attentions of four of her henchmen. This I 
have on the authority of a lynx-eyed niece 
of mine now staying at Del Monte. Indeed, 
the only one of her squires who is not pay 
ing court, entirely without encouragement, 
needless to say,”—he observed the young 
man’s darkening face out of the corner of 
his eye,—"to the singer, is the latest acquisi 
tion, an East Indian who poses as a rajah 
and is suspected of being a rascal. He lec 
tures on Contemplation to women, mainly of 
Paula’s type, and I am told that she con 
siders herself a convert. A sinister fellow, 
dangerous because—” 

“Never mind the contemplation,” cut in 
Dunham rudely. “I’m waiting to hear how 
you're going to clear this mess up!” 

“Ah! I'm coming to that. It is, I flat 
ter myself, a most ingenious climax! Cyn 
thia is to write her sister a special-delivery 
letter which shall divulge her identity and 
explain the hoax in a manner tactful enough 
to disarm antagonism, and invite her to 
join with her in making the revelation at 
a supper party at Tait’s-at-the-Beach after 
her performance tomorrow night. There will 
be present, besides ourselves and Russell 
Standish, all of Paula’s erstwhile gallants 
(save the dusky Rajah) and three or four 
carefully chosen women who are at once 
smart and good-hearted—my niece among 


them—who will promptly smother all the 
little creeping fires of gossip. 
“The guests will assemble, intrigued by 


the air of an impend’ng cl’max, and the 
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sisters, who will have met at Cynthia’s 
hotel, will arrive together, and together an- 
nounce their relationship.” 


“dnd my engagement to Cynthia Ken- 
roy,’ Dunham added with emphasis 
“Certainly, if you and she wish it. But 


come now, my dear chap, admit that I have 
evolved a brilliant finish!” 

Cynthia's suitor shook his head stubbornly 
“T aamit nothing but that it’s a sickening 
mess, and I'm going to get Cynthia out of 
it ii I have to kidnap her over the foot- 
lights and tell the worid who she is through 
a megaphone!” 


HE tide of Keller Westcott’s compla- 

cency rose high and higher on the fol- 
lowing night until the w.rm waves of pride 
broke over him and leit him shining. The 
gorgeously decorated table was ready; the 
guests—he had not received a single regret 
—were waiting. and there was a sense of a 
battened-down mystery and suspense in the 
atmosphere wiicit pleased him to the bone. 
The generously spaced room was only 
dimly lighted by low-toned Oriental lan- 
terns, and the massively carved teakwood 
merged  indistinguishably into shadows 
hardly less black. There was a thin gray 
veil of fog blowing in from the sea, and 
through it the gnarled old trees in the 
Japanese garden seemed to writhe and twist 
unhappily, and to stretch out unavailing 
arms, and the rhythmic boom of the surf 
was rather like the reverberation of a great 
temple gong. 

The old gentleman rubbed his hands in 
the manner of his generation and approached 
Standish and Dunham, who were standing 
moodily apart, registering extreme discom- 
fort and uneasiness. “Confess, my dear fel- 
lows,” he said, beaming on them, “that I 
have set my stage very cleverly and effec- 
tively, and built up a wonderful entrance 


for our leading ladies!" Then, -a_ trifle 
dashed at their lack of enthusiasm: “Ah! 
I believe I hear Cynthia's car now! I'll 


just step out—” He pattered hastily through 
the doorway and was veiled in fog. 

When, after five minutes, he did not re- 
turn, they followed him. He was leaning 
against a pillar, with a note crumpled in 
his tightly clenched hand, and his face, 
drained of its complacence, was ashen. At 
sight of them he made a pathetic effort at 
composure. 

“They—they haven’t come yet,” he said 
thickly. “But you mustn't be alarmed, my 
dear fellows. I am convinced it is mere 
bravado on Paula's part; and in any case, 
Cynthia is on her way to her, and if she 
can get there in time—” 

The two young men sprang forward, as 
if motivated by a single spring, to snatch 
the crushed letter from his shaken grasp 


TINETEENTH AVENUE: through the 
iN fog-wet Golden Gate Park; along the 
goli-courses and the vegetable gardens with 
the salt smell of the sea; past the cemeteries 
full of quiet sleepers who would never hurry 
again as she was hurrying; past Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, where there were cheerful lights and 
a long black line of parked cars, where 
people were eating and laughing and danc- 
ing as if there were no wild haste and no 
sick terror in the world; down the Penin- 
sula—Burlingame, San Mateo, Atherton— 
solid estates behind their solid walls, where 
there were sisters who knew each other! 

At Palo Alto it began to rain, and Larry 
DeLaney’s little car skidded alarmingly 
Ought she to stop and have chains put on? 
But there might not be any chains, and she 
couldn't risk the delay. 

She set her teeth and held 
down to a more sober pace. There was 
very little traffic, thank heaven! The route 
was generously signed, and barring accidents 
she would still be in time. In time! In 
time to keep her little sister, Keith Ken- 


her anxiety 


roy’s daughter who had never been out of 
his mind and his heart, from running away 
with an East Indian “rajah.” The thing 
was so crassly unbelievable that there were 
long periods when it took on the quality of 
a nightmare 

Gliding through the wet night, over the 


glistening pavement, there were minutes 
when she was certain of the unreality of 
the seeming present. She would wake up, 


presently, in her bed in her San Francisco 
hotel, or in a pension in Florence 

San José, Gilroy, Salinas; the San Juan 
grade took a grudged lifetime, for it was 
imperative to travel slowly and cautiously 
Just out of San Juan, she had a blowout 
before she 


and there was a hideous delay 
could rotse heavy sleepers and telephone for 
help. 

She was frozenly sure it was too late. 


She had promised her dying father to go 
to her sister, and she had delayed and dis- 
sembled, beguiled by the fantastic imagin- 
ings of a foolish old man; she had tricked 
Paula,—that was the word for it, no mat- 
ter how lofty the motive—and Paula had 
quite naturally resented being made a fool 
of, and was taking this tragic revenge on her 
sister—and her husband 

And yet there was a persistent gleam of 
hope. If Paula had not expected her to 
come to snatch her back from the preci- 
pice, would she have given explicit details cf 
hour and place—"“after the costume ball, be- 
tween four and five, from the bungalow on 
the Seventeen Mile Drive”? Didn't that 
prove that she wanted to be stopped—poor 
little Paula, who “never looked happy, some- 
how,” Larry DeLaney had said—Paula, who 
was Keith Kenroy’s child as well as Pau- 
line’s and—her own little sister 

She had had her chains put on when the 
tire was changed, and now she flew like a 
dark bird of the night, and with this pale 
hope on the horizon, it was as if she flew 
out of the black night and into the morn- 
ing. She pulled up at Hotel Del Monte in 
the graying dawn, and stumbled into the 
office to demand directions to the Standish 
bungalow from the heavy-eyed night-clerk. 

Halt-awake, he told her before he recog- 
nized her. He had seen her pictures and 
her performance, and he had heard the gos- 
sip, and he was a kindly and peace-loving 
young man with a horror of violence. Cina 
Ferolina, wild-eyed, unsteady on her feet. 
seeking Mrs. Standish at four-thirty in the 
morning! He was at the telephone before 
Cynthia had slid into second gear. 

Seventeen miles—a mile for every year— 
seventeen years since she had last seen her 


little sister, since she— Suddenly, like a 
flash-back on a film, the scene was before 
her again: her little self fighting cleanly 


and sturdily, swinging her small fists like 


a boy, and her little sister biting and 
scratching and kicking at her shins—her 
father’s restraining grasp, his reproachful 


voice 


HE was in time. Paula Standish herself 

opened the door for her—she had been 
standing before a mirror in the hall, about 
to put on her hat, a traveling bag on a 
chair near by—a Paula so much lovelier than 
all the pictures and all the reports that Cyn 
thia, in spite of everything, cried out with 
pure pleasure at sight of her: 

“Paula! Oh, Paula, dear—I'm so thank- 
ful! Oh, you haven't gone—I'm in time!” 





She was breathless, faint with weariness, as 
she threw off her rain-splashed coat and 
hat, but her eyes shone and she caught 
Paula in young, strong arms. “Oh, Paula, 
Dad always loved you so and longed for 
you! I—TI believe he knows, dear! He 
must! IT was in time! You haven't gone!” 


Her voice broke with a sob of gladness. 
“But I’m going!’ The other girl wrenched 

herself free, her blue eyes blazing in her 

white face. “He is coming for me—he will 
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be here in a minute—and I'm going with 
him!" 

Paula! You wont—you couldn't!” 

“I will! I will!” Hers was a voice shrill 
with hysteria, and she was shaking from 
head to foot, and her teeth chattered. Be- 
side herselit, clearly, beyond reason—for the 
moment, out of the pale of sanity. “He 
understands—nobody else does; I'm going 
away with him, away from all this miser- 
able life torever, and nobody can stop me!” 

Cynthia waited for an instant before she 
answered, and then she spoke very quietly 
and steadily. “I can stop you, Paula, dear 
I'll keep you from doing this thing just 
as I'd keep you from killing yourseli—and 
that wouldn't be as terrible as this.” 

“You!” Paula measured her witheringly 
“You! When you've tricked me and lied 
to me and—and taken everything away from 
me!” 

Cynthia winced at that. “I have been 
wrong, Paula, stupid and wrong. I should 
have come to you at once, without the silly 


masquerade. Old Mr. Westcott thought it 
might make you realize how much you 
cared for Russell if you thought— But I’m 


I should have known 
better. I hated it, and Russell hated it 
He adores you, Paula. You know that. It’s 
—it’s almost pathetic, the way he cares 
And I know you do care, too, and that’s 
why I wont let you—” 


not excusing myself. 


HERE was the sound of a motor-horn 

on the road above them, three soit 
honks, and Paula’s pallor deepened until the 
carmine of her mouth was like the gash of a 
wound in her white face. “There!” she said 
breathlessly. “He's come for me!” 

“But you're not—going.” Cynthia was 
very quiet still. “You're not going, be- 
cause I wont let you go, and because you 
don’t want to go!” She saw that Paula 
was watching her warily, and she moved 
between her and the door. “Paula, please! 
Let’s not behave like people in a foolish 
play.” 

The signal sounded again, and Paula caught 
up her bag and stepped forward. “Get out 
of my way!” she said, dangerously 

“Now you're talking like a cheap melo- 
drama.” Cynthia tried gallantly to laugh at 
her. “Where's your sense of humor, or did I 
get the whole family portion? Listen to 
yourself, Paula, and see how absurd you are! 
You think you're tragedy, but you're only 
comedy—farce!” Then, as Paula made a sud- 
den dart to pass her, she caught her and 
held her firmly, her hands on her elbows 
“Paula, I’m stronger than you are, do you 
see? I was climbing mountains with Dad 
while you were lying in bed or playing 
bridge. I've got a muscle like a man’s 
Don't make me prove it, Paula!” 

It came again, the flash-back—seventeen 
years ago. Only this time it was not the 
memory of a scene, but the scene itself, dis 
graceful, incredible, terrible. Cynthia fought 
as she had fought at eight, cleanly and boy- 
ishly, but Paula fought as she had fought 
at six, wildly and viciously, gasping and 
whimpering with hysterical rage. 

At first they kept talking. At least, Cyn- 


thia talked. “Paula! Paula, dear! Please, 
please stop! I don’t want to hurt you! 
Don’t make me hurt you! Oh, Paula, if 
Dad could see us! I can hold you. See, 
how much stronger I am? Paula, 1-—wont 

let-—you—go!” And Paula sobbed and 
snarled: “I hate you—hate you! Made a 


fool of me—everybody laughing—I will go! 
I will! The only one—understands—” 
But presently there was no breath left for 
even the broken fragments of sentences as 
they strove together. It was an unequal 
battle, and the odds were with Paula, for 
Cynthia’s superior strength and fitness were 
more than offset by her pity and tender- 
ness. Cynthia fought only to keep Paula 
from going through the door, and tock pas- 
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The beauty of 


Children’s Hair 
Depends upon Shampooing 


Try this quick and simple 
method which thousands of 
mothers now use. 


See the difference it will 
make in the appearance of 


YOUR CHILD’S hair. 


Note how it sives life and 
lustre, how it brings out ail 
the natural wave and color. 


See how soft and silky, 
bright and fresh-looking the 
hair will look. 


NY child can have hair that is beau- 
Ai healthy and luxuriant. 
It is NO LONGER a matter of 
luck. 

The beauty of a child’s hair depends 
ALMOST ENTIRELY upon the way 
you shampoo it. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it 
soft and silky. It brings out all the real 
life and lustre, all the natural wave and 
color, and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy 
and bright. 

When a child’s hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the 
strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch, it is because 
the hair has not been shampooed properly. 





While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
fine, young hair and tender scalps cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
Ihe free alkali in ordinary soaps soon 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and 
ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and en- 
tirely greaseless product brings out all the 
real beauty of the hair and cannot pos- 
sibly injure. It does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair look, just 
follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


FIRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 
warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. 

This should be rubbed in thoroughly 
and briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the small particles of dust and dirt 
that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, give the hair a good 
rinsing. Then use another application 
of Mulsified, again working up a lather 
and rubbing it in_ briskly 


as before. Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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After the final washing, rinse the hair and 
scalp in at least two changes of clear, 
fresh, warm water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in the 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
delightfully soft and silky. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly, and 
have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want your child to always be re- 
membered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each 
week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This regular weekly shampooing 
will keep the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to 
manage. 

Youcan get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, 
anywhere in the 
world. A 4ounce &§ 
bottle should last ii 
for months. 


Mulsified 
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The transfer of 
another clubman 
is here recorded 


Some smokers appear to have begun 
their pipe-smoking with Edgeworth and 
have stuck to it ever since. 

Others, of more adventurous or more 
inquiring nature, have evidently started 
out to “try ’em all” before signing up 
with any one brand. 

Mr. Schroeder's enthusiasm for his final 
favorite is evideniiy based on a pretty 
broad knowledge ot the field. 


Read his letter: 


Messrs. Larus & Bro. Co., 
2ist & Main Sts., 
Richmond, Virginia 
Gentlemen 
1 have been 
of interest the 
running in the 
particularly the 
trom Mr. K. F 


reading with a great deal 


advertising you have been 
Saturday Evening Post, 
issue in which the letter 
Chapman stated that he 
is a member of the “Tried-'em-All Club.” 
It may be of interest to you to know 
that 1 was a member of this same club up 
to about four years ago, when I resigned 
ind joined the “Edgeworth Club." I don't 
mind telling vou that 1 was employed in 
one of the largest tobacco companies In 
the country for about twelve years, and 
my loyalty to this company compelled me 
to smoke the brands of pipe tobacco which 











they manufactured; but try as I would, I 
uld not become a steady pipe smoker 
\fter I left this company several years 
1go, I tried Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
Tobacco, and I have been smoking it ever 
since 
No I have a life membership in -the 
Edgeworth Clubs’ and take it from me, 
it is “some club 
Respectfully yours 
\. Schroeder 
Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 









pipe test. If you like 
the samples. you’! 
like Edgeworth wher- 
ever and whenever 


you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. Write 


your name and 
address to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 8-F South 


mond, Va. 
Edgeworth is 


sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 


Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome humi- 
dors holding a.pound, and also in several 
handy in-between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
ceess of your tobacco dealer. too, if you 
care to add them 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: Ti your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one-or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgewort’: Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber 


21st Street, Rich- | 
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sionate care not to hurt her, but Paula’ in her arms, and Cynthia remembered, sud- 
fought frantically and insanely, and her eyes denly and absurdly, that it was the fight 
were wild, and there were little flecks of between the old seamstress and Madame De 
foam on her lips. Cynthia fought for love farge in “A Tale of Two Cities,” and there 
and loyalty and her pledged word, and was a sense of satisfaction ridiculous and 
Paula fought for her liberty, for freedom disproportionate in tagging and pigeonhol- 


ing the elusive recollection. It made her 
brain seem clearer and more adequate, and 
she put Paula gently down into a chair and 
stood in front of her, guarding her, chal- 
lenging the man who had entered 

He was a beautiful person. dark-eyed and 
dark-skinned, and with a rather feline grace 
of movement, and Cynthia held herself 
tensely and watchiully, but he made no ef- 
fort to reach the crumpled figure behind her 
Instead, he held out shapely dusky bands 


to justify, with one gesture of tragic and 
sordid drama, her own conception of her 
warped and tawdry little life. 

But if Cynthia’s tongue was still, her tired 
brain, dazed and sickened, continued to func- 
tion. All the inhibitions of a lifetime, and 
all the generations behind her, shuddered 
‘way from the monstrous, unthinkable sit- 
uation in which she found herself. Seven 
teen years—her little sister—her father’s face 
when he got a roll of San Francisco papers 


“Your little sister is at Del Monte.” “Here's and spoke with an ardor which was at 
a picture of your little sister as bridesmaid—” once gentle and eager. “No, no,” he cut 
And they were fighting like fishwives, their softly into her defiance. “That is finished! 


It is you—you! Strength calls to strength, 
my beautiful!” There was a little muffled 
cry, and he made a slight gesture of indif- 
ferent regret, his shining black gaze on Cyn 
thia. “The strong for the strong!” 

But simultaneously with his first forward 


hats fallen off, their clothes twisted and 
wrenched’ and torn, the tears running down 
their blazing faces, breasts heaving, muscles 
straining. Fighting like fishwives, 'ke—like 
—what was that terrible fight between two 
women in history—or was it in a story? 


Why couldn't she remember? She had step, there came the sound of a motor, driv- 
thrilled over it a hundred times. Why ing at furious speed, of shrieking brakes and 
couldn't she— Good heavens, why did she running feet, and after a hasty backward 


glance over his shoulder, Hadji Ghan con- 


Why did she want to 
tinued swiftly in the same direction, moving 


except that she must 


want to remember it ? 
remember anything 


keep Paula from going through that door? smoothly and gracefully, and let himself 
If she could only hold her, without hurting quietly and unobtrusively out at a_ side 
her, just a little longer, surely, surely they door 


would come—Bob would come, and Rus 
sell would come But they must come T remained for Keller Westcott to be re- 
quickly ! futed once more, it appeared, for the 
Paula screamed: “Hadji Ghan!” She thickness of blood, which he had denied 
flung back her head and called piercingly and derided, became manifest in that hour 
in a carrying voice—“Hadji Ghan! Help!” and at that moment, when the two livid 
Cynthia felt her knees turn to water and young men and the trembling and shaken 
her head reeled, and the room, fast filling old one entered the disheveled room where 
with morning light, swam dizzily in her the early sunlight was calling bright at 
gaze. She couldn't fight two. She had done tention to the rumpled golden hair of Paula 
her best, her dreadful, agonized best, to keep Standish. weeping wearily in Cynthia's 
her promise, but she couldn't fight two, and arms 
one a man. There was the sound of feet on She would not leave them, even for her 
the steps. on the porch, and the op ning of husband’s, though she made no effort to 
a door. She couldn't fight two— Her eyes withdraw the limp hand of which he pos- 
cleared, and her head grew steady and her sessed himself, and it was over her pale 
knees stiffened under her. Yes, she could! head that Cynthia Kenroy answered Bob 
She could fight two or ten or a hundred! Dunham. 
“I will, Dad, dear! J will!” It was terrible “Tomorrow,” she said, and her eyes were 


today I 


“But 


to hurt Paula, but not half so terrible as— warm with promise must 
There was a cry, and Paula hung limp siay with my little sister.” 
yy ’ » v ’ 
THE MAN FROM AMERICA 
(Continued from page 69) 
her way to the door in darkness, for to she been a student of the detective-novels 


of the day, for then of course she must 
instantly have recognized the dull noise as 
a dull thud, and can a dull thud mean but 
one thing? 

It was as she was praying that her ears grew 
aware of footsteps ascending the stairs. Her 
first feeling was one of infinite relief. Of 
course Julia had been right, and there had 
been nothing downstairs but a cat or, per- 
haps, a dog. And now Julia was returning, 
and in a second they would have a good 
laugh together. Indeed, it was all Ger- 
aldine could do to restrain herself from 
jumping out of bed to meet her sister, when 


have switched on the light would have been 
to warn the intruder, if there was one, 
that the house was inhabited: whereas it was 
the plucky girl's fancy to turn the tables 
on the burglar, if there was one, by appear- 
ing to him as a ghost, apparition, wraith 
or phantom, for having done not a little 
district-visiting in Wigan, or, possibly, Bol- 
ton, no one knew better than Julia of the 
depths of childish superstition among the 
vulgar 

A little calmed by her sister's brave non- 
chalance, Geraldine lay still as a mouse in 
the darkness with her pretty head beneath 


the bedclothes. From without came not a_ she was assailed by a terrible doubt; and 
sound, and the very stillness of the house on the instant her mind grew so charged 
had impelled Geraldine to a new access of with fear that she could no longer hold 
terror had she not concentrated on the works back her sobs. Suppose it was not Julia 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, which tell of the ascending! Suppose “Oh, God!" sobbed 
grit of the English people Geraldine 

Then, as though to test the grit of the Transfixed with terror, yet hopeful of the 
English people in the most abominable way, best, the poor girl could not even command 
came a dull noise from below. Geraldine herself to reinsert her head beneath the 
restrained a scream, lay breathless in the sheets And always the ascending steps 
darkness. The dull noise, however, was not came nearer. As they approached the door 
repeated, and presently Geraldine grew a she thought she would die of uncertainty 


But as the key was fitted into the lock she 
drew a deep breath of reliei—to be at once 
shaken by the most acute agony of doubt 
so that she had given anything in the wor! 


little calmer, thinking that maybe her sister 
had dropped a slipper or something of the 
sort. But the reader can imagine into what 
terror the poor girl had been plunged had 
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In the mirror lies her future~and her fortune 


HAT wise little proverb— 
“Your Face is your For- 


tune,” inspired Tre-Jur. 


For Tre-Jur Toiletries are the surest 
aids to beauty the world has ever 
known —the finest in cosmetics, 
the loveliest in scents. 


{ , . The Tre-Jur Triple Compact 


brings you powder, lipstick and rouge 
in a delightful little case —cleverly 


Tre-Jur Sold Everywhere 






At your favorite counter 
you'll find Tre-Jur—or by 
iad mail direct from us. 
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to be back again in Wigan or, even better, 
Bolton 

Julia!” she sobbed. “Julia!” 

For the door had opened, the footsteps 
were in the room, and Geraldine thought she 
recognized her sister's maidenly tread. But 
why did Julia not speak, why this unbear 
able silence? Geraldine, peer as hard as she 
might, could make out nothing in the dark- 
ness. The footsteps seemed to fumble in 
their direction, but came always nearer to 
the bed, in which poor Geraldine lay more 
dead than alive. Oh, why did Julia not 
speak, just to reassure her? 

“Julia!” sobbed Geraldine. “Julia!” 

The footsteps seemed to fumble about the 
floor, with an indecision maddening to Ger- 
aldine’s distraught nerves. But at last they 
came beside the bed—and there they stood! 
In the awful silence Geraldine could hear 
her heart beating iike a hammer on a bell in 
a cellar. 

“Oh!” the poor girl screamed. 
it, Julia? Why don’t you speak?” 

But never a sound nor a word gave back 
the livid silence, never a sigh nor a breath, 
though Julia must be standing within a yard 
of the bed. 

“Oh, she is only trying to frighten me, the 
beast!" poor Geraldine thought; and unable 
for another second to bear the cruel silence, 


“What is 


she timidly stretched out a hand to touch 
her sister. Imagine, then, her reliet when 
her fingers touched the white rabbit-fur 
with which Jutia’s dressing-gown was 
fringed ! 

“You beast, Julia!” she sobbed, she 
laughed. Never a word, however, came from 


the still shape. Geraldine, impatient of the 
continuation of a joke which seemed to her 
in the worst of taste, raised her hand from 


the fur, that she might touch her sister's 
face, but her fingers had risen no farther 
than Julia’s throat when they touched 


something wet and warm, and with 4 scream 
of unutterable terror Geraldine fainted ‘ 

When Mr. Biggot-Baggot admitted him- 
self into the house early the next morning, 
his eyes were assailed by a dreadful sight. 
At the foot of the stairs was a pool of 
blood, from which, in a loathsome trail, 
drops of blood wound up the stairway. 

Mr. Biggot-Baggot, fearful lest something 
out-of-the-way had happened to his beloved 
daiighters, rushed frantically up the stairs 
The trail of blood led to his daughters’ 
room; and there, in the doorway, the poor 
gentleman stood appalled, so foul was the 
sight that met his eyes. His beloved Ger- 
aldine lay on the bed, her hair snow-white, 
her lips raving with the shrill fancies of a 
maniac, while on the floor beside the bed 
lay stretched, in a pool of blood, his beloved 
Julia, her head half severed from her trunk 

The tragic story unfolded only when the 
police arrived to take any footprints and 
thumb-marks that may have been left lying 
about; and it became clear that Julia, her 
head half severed from her body, and there- 
fore a corpse, had yet come upstairs to warn 
her timid sister against the homicidal luna- 
tic who, just escaped from an asylum near 


by. had penetrated into the house. Mr 
Biggot-Baggot cried, weeping: “Greater 
love than this hath no woman! Not that 
it did either of them any good.” But the 


police comforted him somewhat by pointing 
out that the escape of the homicidal lunatic 
from the asylum had done some good, inso- 
much as there would now be room. for 
Geraldine in an asylum near her home 


\ HEN the gentleman from America 

had read the last line of “The Phan- 
tom Footsteps” ~he closed the book with a 
slam. 

“Of all the blasted junk!” And in his 
bitter impatience with the impossible work, 
he was making to hurl it the room 
when, unfortunately, his circling arm over- 
turned the candle, which of course went out 


across 


Aw, hell and prohibition!” said Mr. 
Puce bitterly, and he thought “Another 
good mark to Sir Charles Hillier, Bart.! 
Wont I Bart him one some day! Only a 


guy with a face like an overdraft would 

have bought a damfool book like that.” 
That is what Mr. Puce thought, for the 

tale of “The Phantom Footsteps” had an- 


noyed him very much; but what annoyed 
him even more was the candle’s extinction, 
for the gentleman from America knew him 
self too well to bet a dime (an American 
coin equivalent to an English coin of the 
same value) on his chances of remaining 
awake in a dark room 

He did, however, manage to keep awake 
for some time merely by concentrating on 
wicked words, on Hillier’s face—and how 
its mocking expression would change for the 
better were his, Puce’s, foot to be firmly 
pressed down on its surface—and on Julia 
ind Geraldine. For the luckless twins, by 
the very idiocy with which they were pre 
sented, kept walking about Mr. Puce’s mind, 
and as he began to nod to the demands of 
a healthy and tired body, he could not resist 
wondering if their home town had been 
Wigan or Bolton, and if Julia’s head had 
been severed from ear to ear or only half- 
way. 


\ HEN Mr. Puce awoke, it was the 
stillness of the room that impressed 
his sharply awakened senses. The room was 
very still 
“Who's there?” snapped Mr. Puce; and 
then, really awake, he laughed at himself 
“What would plucky little Judia have done?” 


he chuckled to himseli “Got up = and 
looked.’ But the gentleman from America 
discovered in himself a reluctance to move 


from the bed. He was very comfortable 
on the bed. Besides, he had no light and 
could see nothing if he did move. Besides, 
he had heard nothing at all, not the faintest 
noise. He had merely awakened rather more 
sharply than usual : 

Suddenly he sat up on the bed, his back 
against the oak head. Something had moved 


in the room. He was certain something 
had moved. Somewhere by the foot of the 
bed! 


His eyes peering into the darkness, Mr. 
Puce stretchéd his right hand to the table on 
which lay the automatic The gesture 
reminded him of Geraldine’s when she had 
touched the white rabbit-fur. Aw, 
damn Geraldine! Those idiotic twins kept 
chasing about a man’s mind. Mr. Puce 
grasped the automatic firmly in his hand. 
His hand felt as though it had been born 
grasping an automatic. 

“I guess,” said Mr. Puce into the darkness, 
“that some one is now going to have some- 
thing coming to him, her or it.” 

It was quite delicious, the feeling that he 
was not frightened. He had always known 
he was a brave man. But he had never 
been quite certain. Now he was certain 
He was the goods 

But if anything had moved, it moved no 
more. Maybe, though, nothing had moved 
at all, ever. Maybe it was only his half- 
awakened senses that had played him a 
trick. He was rather sorry, if that was so 
He was just beginning to enjoy the evening 


The room was very still. The gentleman 
from America could only hear himself 
breathing 


Something moved again, distinctly 

“What the hell!” snapped Mr. Puce 

He leveled the automatic toward the foot 
of the bed. 

“I want to tell you,” 
grimly, “that I will shoot.” 

The room was very still. The gentleman 
from America wished, forcibly, that he had 
a light. It was no good leaving the bed 
without a light. He'd only fall over the 
infernal thing, whatever it was. What would 
Julia have done? Aw, damn Julia! He 


said Mr. Puce 
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strained his ears to catch another movement, 
but he could only hear himself breathing 
in short, sharp gasps! The gentleman from 
America pulled himself together 

“Listen,” he snapped into the darkness, 
am going to count ten. I am then going 
to shoot. In the meanwhile you can make 
up your mind whether or not you are going 


= 


to stay right here to watch the explosions 
One—two—thrcee—tfour 

Then Mr. Puce interrupted himself. He 
had to. It was so funny. He laughed. He 


heard himself laugh, and again it was quite 
delicious, the feeling that he was not fright 
ened. And wouldn't they laugh, the boys at 
the Booster Club back home, when he 
sprung this yarn on them! He could hear 
them. Oh, boy! Say, trying to scare him, 
Howard Puce, Junior, of Chicago, with a 
ghost like that! Why, it was like taking 
money from a _ child Poor old Hillier! 
Never bet less than five hundred on any 
thing, didn’t he, the poor boob! Well, there 
wasn't a ghost made, with or without a 
head on him, that could scare Howard Puce 
No sir! 

For as his eyes had grown accustomed 
to the darkness, and helped by the mockery 
of light that the clouded, moonless night 
just managed to thrust through the distant 
window, the gentleman from America had 
been able to make out a form at the foot 
of the bed. He could only see its upper 
half, and that appeared to end above the 
throat. The phantom had no_ head 
whereas Julia’s head had been only half 
sevevod from— Aw, damn Julia! 

“A family like the Kerr-Andersons,” be 
gan Mr. Puce, chuckling—but suddenly 
found, to his astonishment, that he was 
shouting at the top of his voice—anyhow, 
it sounded so. However, he began again, 
much lower, but still chuckling: 

“Say, Mr. Ghost, a family like the Kerr- 
Andersons might have afforded a head and 


a suit of clothes for their family ghost. 
.... Git, you lousy phantom!” Again 
Mr. Puce found himself shouting at the 


top of his voice. “I'm going on counting.” 
he added grimly 

And, his automatic leveled at the thing's 
heart, the gentleman from America went on 
counting. Steady his voice was, steady and 
grim. 

“Five—six—” 


E sat crouched at the head of the bed, his 

eyes never off the thing’s breast. Phan- 
tom nothing! He didn’t believe in that no 
head bunk. He thought of getting a little 
nearer the foot of the bed and catching 
the thing a whack on that invisible head of 
his, but decided to stay where he was. 

“Seven—eight—” 

He hadn't seen the hands before. Gee, 
some hands! And arms! Holy Moses, he'd 
got long arms to him, he had! 

“Nine!” said the gentleman from America 

Christopher and Columbus, but this would 
make some tale back home! Yes sir! Not 
a bad idea of Hillier’s, that, though! Those 
arms. Long as the bed! Not bad for old 
Hillier, that idea 

“Ten, damn you!” yelled the gentleman 
from America, and fired. 

Some one laughed. Mr. Puce quite dis- 
tinctly heard himself laughing, and that 
made him laugh again. Holy Moses, what 
a shot! Missed from that distance! 

His eyes, as he made to take aim again, 
were bothered by the drops of sweat from 
his forehead. “Aw, hell!” said Mr. Puce, 
and fired again 

The silence after the shot was like a black 
cloud on the darkness. Mr. Puce thought 
out the wickedest word he knew, and said it 


Well, he wasn't going to miss again. No 
sir! His hand was steady as iron, too. And 
again the gentleman from America found 


it quite delicious, the feeling that he was 
not frightened. The drops of sweat from his 
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forehead bothered him, though. Aw, that 
was only excitement. 
He raised his arm for the third shot. 


Jupiter and Jane, but he'd teach that ghost 
to stop ghosting! Yes sir! He wished, 
though, that he could concentrate more on 
the actual body of the headless thing. There 
it was, damn it, at the foot of the bed, 
staring at him—well, it would have been 
staring at him if it had a head. Aw, of 
course it had a head! It was only Hillier 
with his boob’s face in a black wrap. Hil- 
lier'd get some lead in him this time, though 
His own fault, the poor boob! 

“Hillier,” said the gentleman from Amer- 


ica, “I want to tell you that unless you 
quit, you are a corpse. I mean it. I've 
been shooting to miss so far. I am now 


annoyed.” 

If only, though, he could concentrate more 
on the body of the thing! His, eyes kept 
wandering to the hands and arms. Gee, 
but they sure were long, those arms! As 
long as the bed, no less—just long enough 
for the hands to get at him from the foot 
of the bed. And that’s what they were at, 
what's more. Coming nearer. They were 
moving, those damfool arms, nearer and 
nearer... .. 

Mr. Puce fired again 

That was no miss. He knew that was no 
miss. Right through the heart, that boy 
must have gone. It was dark; he couldn't 
see more than just the shape of the thing. 
But it was still now. The arms were still 
They weren't moving any more. The gentle- 
man from America chuckled. That one had 
taught him to go ghosting! Yes sir! It 
would fall in a moment, dead. 

Mr. Puce swore again. Those arms were 
moving again. The hands weren't a yard 
from him now. They were for his throat, 
no less. 

“Damn you!” sobbed the gentleman from 
America, and fired again. But he wouldn't 
wait this time. No sir! He'd let that ghost 
have a ton of lead. Mr. Puce fired again 
Those hands weren't half a yard from his 
throat now. No good shooting at the hands, 
though. Thing was to get the swine through 


the heart. Mr. Puce fired the sixth bullet. 
Right into the thing’s chest. The sweat 
bothered his eyes. “Aw, hell!” said Mr. 


Puce. He wished the bed was a bit longer 
He couldn't get back any more. Those arms 
—holy Moses, long as hell, weren't they! 
Mr. Puce fired the seventh, eighth—right 
into the thing. The pistol fell from Mr 
Puce’s shaking fingers. . . . 

“The hands!” screamed Mr. Puce 
God, the,hands!” 


“Oh 


OWARD noon on a summer's day sev- 

eral vears later two men were sitting 
before an inn some miles from the ancient 
town of Lincoln. Drawn up in the shade 
of a towering ash was a large gray touring- 
car, covered with dust. On the worn table 
stood two tankards of ale. The travelers 
rested in silenee and content, smoking. 

The road by which the inn stood was 
really no more than a lane. and the con- 
tent of the motorists was not disturbed by 
the traffic of a main road. Indeed, the only 
human being visible was a distant speck 
on the dust, coming toward them He 
seemed, however, to be making a good pace, 
for he soon drew near. 

“If,” said the elder of the two men in a 
low, tired voice, which was. so women had 
said, very attractive, as voices go, “if we 
take the shortcut through Carmion Wood, 
we will be at Malmanor for lunch.” 

“If nothing!” said the other firmly. “I've 
heard enough tales about Carmion Wood to 
last me a lifetime without my adding one 
more to them. And as for spooks, one is 
enough for this child, thanks very much.” 

The two men, for lack of any other dis- 
traction, watched the pedestrian draw near 
He turned out to be a giant of a man, and 


had, apparently, no intention of resting at 
the inn. The very air of the tall pedestrian 
was a challenge to the lazy content of the 
sunlit noon. He was walking at a great 
pace, his felt hat swinging from his hand 
A giant he was, his hair graying, his mas- 
sive face set with assurance. 

“By all that’s holy!” gasped the elder of 
the two observers. A little lean gentleman 
that was, with a lined face which had been 
handsome in a striking way but for the 
haggard marks of the dissipations of a man 
of the mode. He had only one arm, and 
that added a curiously flippant air of 
deviltry to his little, lean, sardonic person. 

“Puce!” yelled the other, a man with a 
chubby, good-humored face, on whom the 
passing years sat as lightly as his increasing 
debts. “Puce, you silly old ass!” 

The giant swung round at the good- 
natured cry, stared at the two smiling men. 
Then the massive face broke into the old 
genial smile by which his friends had al- 
ways known and loved Howard Puce, Junior, 
of Chicago, and he came toward them with 
hand outstretched. 

“Well, boys!” laughed Mr. Puce. 
is one big surprise. But it’s good 
you again, I'll say that.” 

“The years have rolled on, Puce, the 
years have rolled on,” sighed Hillier in his 
shook 


“This 


to see 


tired way, but warmly enough he 
the gentleman from America with his one 
hand. 


“They surely have,” said Mr. Puce, mop- 
ping his brow and smiling down on the two 
And, so Hillier thought, they surely had, 
with the gentleman from America, for Puce 
looked old, worn, a wreck of the hearty 
giant who was once Howard Puce, Junior, 
of Chicago. 

“Sit down, old Puce, and have a drink,” 
laughed Kerr-Anderson. Always gay, was 
Kerr-Anderson. 

But the gentleman from America seemed, 
as he stood there, uncertain. He glanced 
down the way he had come. Hillier, watch- 
ing him, saw that he was fagged out. 

“Come, sit down, Puce,” he said kindly, 
and quite briskly for him. “Do you realize, 
man, that it’s eleven years since that idiotic 
night? What are you doing? Taking a 
walking tour?” 

Mr. Puce sat down on the ancient bench 
beside them. His massive presence, his mas- 
sive smile, seemed to fill the whole air about 
the two men. 

“Walking tour? Why, yes, more or less,” 
smiled Mr. Puce, and with a flash of his 
old humor: “I want to tell you boys that 
I am the daughter of the king of Egypt, but 
I am dressed as a man because I am travel- 
ing incognito. Eleven years, is it, since we 
met? A whale of a time, eleven years.” 

“Why, there’s been quite a war since then,” 
chuckled Kerr-Anderson, “and there's poor 
old Hillier’s arm to prove the same; and 
yet that night seems like last night. I am 
glad to see you again, old Puce! But by 
heaven, we owe you one for giving us the 
scare of our lives! Don't we, Hillier?” 

“That's right, Puce,” smiled Hillier. “We 
owe you one, all right. But I am heartily 
glad that it was only a shock you had, and 
that you were quite yourself, after all. And 
so here we are gathered together again by 
blind chance, eleven years older, eleven years 
wiser. Have a drink, Puce.” 

The gentleman from America was looking 
from one to the other of the two. The 
smile on the massive face seemed one of ut- 
ter bewilderment. Hillier was as near shocked 
as he could be at the ravages of a mere 
eleven years on the man’s face. 

“I gave you two a scare!” echoed Mr. 
Puce. “Aw, put it to music, boys! How 
the blazes did I give you two a scare?” 


ERR-ANDERSON was delighted to ex- 
plain. The scare of eleven years ago was 
part of the fun of today. Many a time he 
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had told the tale to while away the bore- 
dom of Flanders and Mesopotamia, and 
had often wanted to let Puce in on it to 
enjoy the joke on Hillier and himself, but 
had never had the chance to get hold of 
him 

They had thought, that night, that Puce 
was dead. Hillier, naked from the waist up, 
had rushed down to Kerr-Anderson, waiting 
in the dark porch, and had told him that 
Puce had kicked the bucket Hillier had 
sworn like nothing on earth as he dashed 
on his clothes. Awkward, Puce’s corpse, 
for Hillier and Kerr-Anderson Hillier, 
thank heavens, had had the sense not to 
leave the empty pistol on the bed, and 
they shoved back all the ghost-properties 
into a bag; and as, of course, the house 
wasn’t Kerr-Anderson’s aunt's house at all, 
but Johnny Paramour’s, who was away, they 
couldn't so easily be traced. Still, awkward 
for them, very. They cleared the country that 
night, Hillier swearing all the way about 
the weak hearts of giants. And it wasn't 
until the Orient Express had pitched them 
out at Vienna that they saw in the Conti- 
nental Daily Mail that <n American of the 
name of Puce had been found by the care- 
taker in the bedroom of a house in Gros- 
venor Square, sufferin= from shock and 
nervous breakdown. Poor old Puce! Good 
old Puce! But he’d had the laugh on them, 
all right. 


HE gentleman from America appeared 
heartily enough to enjoy the joke on 
Hillier and Kerr-Anderson. 

“That's good!” he laughed. 
good!” 

“Of course,” said Hillier in his tired, dep- 
recative way, “we took the stake, this boy 
and I. For if you hadn't collapsed, you 
would certainly have run out of that room 
like a millionaire from a Lyons tea-shop.” 

“That’s all right,’ laughed Mr. Puce 
“But what I want to know, Hillier, is how 
you got me so scared.” 

Kerr-Anderson says now that Puce was 
looking at Hillier quite amiably. Full in 
the face, and very close to him, but quite 


“That's very 


amiably. And Hillier smiled, in his deprecat- 
ing way. 
“Oh, an old trick, Puce. A _ black rag 


over the head, a couple of yards of stuffed 
cloth for arms—” 


“Aw, steady!” said Mr. Puce—but quite 
amiably. “Say, but I shot at you! Eight 
times. How about that?” 


“Dear, oh dear!” laughed Kerr-Anderson. 
But that was the last time he laughed that 
day 

“My dear Puce,” said Hillier gently, 
slightly waving his one arm, “that is the 
oldest trick of all. I was in a panic all 
the time that you would think of it and 
chuck the gun at my head. Those shells 
in your automatic were blanks.” 

Kerr-Anderson isn't at all sure what ex- 
actly happened then. All he remembers is 
that Puce’s huge face had suddenly gone 
crimson, which made his hair stand out 
shockingly white, and that Puce had Hil- 
lier's fragile throat between his hands, and 
that Puce was roaring into Hillier’s black- 
ening face. 

“You swine! You'd scare me like that, 
would you! You'd scare me with a chick- 
en’s trick like that, would you! And you'd 
strangle me, eh? You, Hillier, you, right 
here’s where the strangling comes in, and 
it’s me that’s going to do it—” 

Kerr-Anderson hit out and yelled. Hil- 
lier was helpless, the giant’s grip on his 
throat. The woman who kept the inn had 
hysterics. Puce roared blasphemies. Hiil- 
lier was doubled back over the small table, 
Puce on top of him, tightening his death- 


hold. Kerr-Anderson hit, kicked, _ bit, 
velled 

Suddenly there were shouts from all 
around. . 
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“For God's sake, quick!” sobbed Kerr- 
Anderson. “He's almost killed him.” 

The men in uniform had all they could 
do to drag Puce away from the little, lean, 
unconscious thing that had been Sir 
Charles Hillier. Then they manacled him. 
Puce looked sheepish, and grinned at Kerr- 
Anderson. 

Two of the six warders helped to revive 
Hillier. 

“But 2” said Kerr-Anderson, staring at the 
gentleman from America, where he stood, 











| |luge, helpless, manacled, among his captors. 
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JAMES 


The poor simp! We'll have to run a few 


rings around him. Get in with the man 
who's producing the play. Pretend you 
want to buy a piece of it. Or no! Tell 


him you have a sucker with money and you 
think you can sell an interest to him. When 
you get the producer hooked, let me know, 
and we'll work out the rest of it. Go 
slow, now, and don't stub your toe.” 

Bilkey went slow. He knew the Columbus 
Theater as a “morgue.” It was a huge house, 
on the outer fringe of the theater district, 
jso that it “caught no drip” from the Broad- 
way successes, and it was not controlled by 
leither of the “trusts,” so that it got no help 
from the ticket agencies. It had to draw 
its audiences all the way from the dinner- 
table to the box-office, and it only succeeded 
when it had the assistance of a popular star 
jin what Broadway calls “a wow.” 
| Its latest owner had gone into bankruptcy, 
and the receiver had leased the house to an 
lindependent producer—who was a fricnd of 
|his—at a rental ridiculously low. The pro- 
|ducer had put forward “Modern Marriage,” 
an intimate sort of little highbrow comedy, 
on this vast stage that had been built for 
musical shows, before an immense and echo- 
ing auditorium decorated morosely in enough 
dark green and rusty gilding to depress a 
roaring farce. The result, both artistically 
and financially, was summed up by the dra- 
matic critic who wrote: “The play sets out 
to ask, ‘Is modern marriage a failure?’ Its 
answer is ‘Yes.’ And the box-office makes 
it unanimous.” 
| Bilkey sat through two acts of the after- 
noon performance in the stolid aloofness of 
expert contempt. The play was losing 
money, so the producer was trying to save 
on his necessary expenses. He had cut down 
the lights in the auditorium, and the coal 
in the boiler-room; consequently the theater 
lwas as chill and gloomy as a Mammoth 
Cave. He had reduced his orchestral music 
to a pitiful thin trickle of piano and violin 
The box-office man, in an attempt to “dress” 
the house, had scattered the audience over 
the whole orchestra floor, and every little 
group of possible enthusiasts was entirely 
surrounded by the cold insulation that comes 
of unoccupied seats. There was the hushed, 
meek hopefulness of failure in the air. The 
curtain rose as sadly as Melancholy opening 
jits eyes. 

It disclosed a party of young people, la- 
boriously gay, in one of those scenes of smart 
life for which Clyde Fitch set the pattern 
Everybody on the stage was pretending to 
laugh and chatter, but it was a hollow pre 
tense in that atmosphere of doom. Bilkey 
looked for Isabel Cornish. There she was— 
a tall, dark girl of nineteen or twenty, over- 
grown and drooping, with a wistful and 
sensitive face. Naturally, she had been cast 
to play the réle of a lively flapper, in a 
kittenish soprano voice, with an excess of 
bounce in her movements; and she flapped 
through her scenes in a sort of giggling panic 
that threatened to become hysterical. Bilkey 
frowned and watched her. What did James 
Illinois Bell want with this poor ham? 
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of the warders 
slip this morn 
Homi 


“Gets like that,” said one 
indifferently. “Gave us the 
ing. Certain death for some one 
cidal maniac, that’s ‘im. Been like that 
eleven years. Got a shock, I fancy. Keeps 
on talking about a sister of his called Julia 


who was murdered, and how he'll be re- 
venged for it.” 

“Poor devil!’ muttered Hillier. “Poor 
devil!" 

“Can't be helped,” said the warder. “Well, 
good day, gentlemen. Glad it was no 
worse.” 

BELL 

His eyes remained on the play for two 

acts, but his thoughts were elsewhere. They 


were occupied with Bell, and the producer, 
whose name was Livingstone. He knew 
Livingstone. Livingstone was a newspaper 
man who had come into the theater as a 
press-agent for a play in which he took a 
five-per-cent interest in lieu of salary. That 
play had run a year and paid him like a 
hundred-to-one shot. He had then bought a 
quarter interest in a second play that made 
him a little money, and he had now staked 
all his winnings on this third play which he 
owned outright. Bilkey judged that he was 
probably on the highroad to bankruptcy 


T the end of the second act, he went 
to see Livingstone in his private office 
upStairs, on the front of the theater build 
ing; and bankruptcy was evidently staring 
Livingstone in the face. It was a pale, fat 
face, and clean-shaven—the face of a man 
who always got what he wanted from the 
world by appearing ill and worried and pa- 
thetic. He had a touchingly mild manner, 
a gentle voice, and a way of looking at you 
that was distressed and winning. He gave 
Bilkey a limp hand without rising from his 
desk chair. The box-office statement ant 
the afternoon’s ticket stubs were on his 


blotter. He put them aside as if he were 
afraid to look at them lest he burst into 
tears. 


Bilkey sat down, uninvited. “I've got a 
chance,” he said, “to make some money for 
myselfi—and you—if you'll help me with it.” 

Livingstone did not change the hopeless 
stare of his pale eyes. 

“There’s a sucker on here from the West 
with a roll bigger than his head, and I think 
I can sell him a piece of this play if you'll 
give me a good commission.” 

It was in an exhausted, deathbed voice 
that Livingstone murmured: “Five per cent 
do?” 

“No,” Bilkey answered harshly, “nothing 
less than ten.” 

Livingstone closed his eyes, put his hat 
back from his moist forehead, drew a long 
breath and sighed deeply. “All right,” he 
said. “Bring him around.” 

“Not till I know how much you can sell 
us,” Bilkey retorted, “and how much you 
want for it.” 

That led to a long negotiation in which 
Livingstone finally showed his books and 
allowed Bilkey to make elaborate notes from 
them. Bilkey wanted to find out how much 
the play had lost on the road before it 
reached New York and how much it was 
losing now. He insisted on having the 
salary-list of the actors and an exact ac- 
count of the expenses of the theater itselli 
He made a copy of Livingstone’s lease from 
the receiver, and separated the weekly cost 
of the theater from the weekly cost of the 
play. “You're about twenty-three thousand 
dollars in the hole to date,” he summed it 
up, “and you’re going down at the rate of 
twelve hundred dollars a week. You could 
afford to turn over the play and the theater 
to us for nothing at all and save money 
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h 
. Is your 


skin older 
than you are ? 


NHE saying ‘““A woman is as 

» old as she looks’ should 

be daily borne in mind by 

x every woman who desires 

to retain the charm of youth. The 

skin is the first part of the body to 

show the marks of age, and no woman 
can look younger than her skin. 


With a little care, however, it is 


casy to keep it as young as you 
are, or even a little younger. And 


the method is so simpie—just ‘daily 
cleansing with Resinol Soap 


Incredible as this may seem, it is 
true, because proper cleansing is the 
basis of all skin health and beauty, 
and Resinol Soap is unsurpassed as a 
This enviable posi 
its absolut« 


cleansing 


tion 


agent 
largely 
purity but especially to the Resinol 


is due to 


properties it contains 


These soothing qualities enabl 
the soft lather to sink deep into th 


pores of the skin and thoroughly 
cleanse them without injuring the 


delicate tissue or removing the natural 
oil so necessary to prevent drynes 
and wrinkles. One trial of Resinol 
Soap will indicate its pleasing effect 
and reveal its distinctive fragrance. 
For special irritations, apply a touch 
of Resinol—that soothing ointment 
which doctors have prescribed for 


years in treating itching, burning skin 
troubles. Excellent for the rashes and 


chafings of childhood and as a heal 
ing home remedy 


At all druggists 


The play's a flivver, and the theater’s always 
been a morgue. Anything you can get from 
us is pure velvet. You can’t hang on much 
longer, can you?” 

Livingstone looked, despairingly dumb, at 
the figures he had added on his scratch-pad. 

“All right,” Bilkey said. “I'll see what I 
can do. The play’s no good for the movies, 
and a few thousand dollars would cover all 
we'd ever get out of stock rights. Good-by.” 
He held out his hand. 

Livingstone rose unexpectedly to dismiss 


him. “I haven't said I'd sell,” he murmured 
“No. And I haven't said we'd buy,” 
Bilkey replied. “I'll have to do some tall 


lying if I'm to put the deal over. I'd never 
try it if it weren’t that this poor nut has 


| gone sweetie on a girl in your cast.” 
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He hurried back to report to Duff, and 
Duff summoned into conference another 
operative named Colburn—a_ distinguished- 
looking moron with an impressive forehead 
who could pass either as a butler or a 
bishop. He was to act, for the evening, as 
a banker to whom Bilkey wished to sell an 
interest in “Modern Marriage,’ and they 
coached him in his part for a patient half- 
hour. When they sent him home, at last, to 
put on his dinner clothes, it was with in- 
structions to be at the Hotel Marbridge by 
seven o'clock. 

“He'll be all right,” Bilkey complained as 
he gathered up his notes, “if he doesn’t for- 
get himself and call me ‘sir.’” 

“Well, don't worry,” Duff encouraged him. 
“If this doesn't work, we'll try something 
else. We can bring Bell out into the open, 
any time, by notifying him that we've lo- 
cated his daughter.” 

“What do you suppose his game is?” 

“You run along and find out,” Duff ad 
vised him 


HEN the head-waiter in the Mar- 

bridge’s basement grill ushered James 
Illinois Bell to his accustomed corner for 
dinner that evening, Colburn and Bilkey 
were already seated at the adjoining table, 
busy with their soup and a discussion of 
“Modern Marriage.” Bilkey was talking to 
Colburn, who had his back to Bell's table; 
and at first Bilkey lowered his voice at Bell’s 
arrival, in a natural desire to keep their 
conversation private, but as he got deeper 
into his account of what business the play 
had done on the road, he became more un- 
guardedly enthusiastic. “If they'd taken this 
show into a small house,” he argued, “it'd 
probably have made money from the start, 
but it’s lost in the Columbus. It'll never 
get over while it’s there. The Columbus has 
never made money with anything but a mu- 
sical show, and it never will. Never. Look 
at what they did with ‘Modern Marriage’ 
in Albany. Here's the box-office statement. 
And here’s Schenectady, before that. Look 
at this.” He was plying the silent Colburn 
with papers. “The newspaper notices were 
so good that they thought the play could 
carry anything, and they loaded this white 
elephant on its back, and it hasn't been able 
to do more than crawl since. I tell you, Mr 
Hemingway, if you'll put up the money to 
take this play to a small up-to-date theater, 
you can make a clean-up on it.” 

Colburn looked at the papers and grunted, 
unconvinced. 

“What’s more,” Bilkey continued persua- 
sively, “you could put a musical show into 
the Columbus and make five thousand a 
week easily. Livingstone’s got a lease for 
a year at next to nothing a week. He could 
clean up, himself, if he hadn’t run so low 
that he hasn’t enough left to turn round on. 
If some one doesn’t buy him out pretty soon, 
he'll have to close the play. There’s no use 
lending him money. He’s a poor showman. 
What you ought to do is to buy him out. 
Then you'd be in a position to put Miss A 
in any part you pleased, without asking 
anyone to do it for you. As it is, you're 
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paying out money for her and getting noth- 
ing but a little gratitude. If you owned the 
play, so as to be able to star her or fire her 
as you chose, it'd make a big difference in 
the way she felt.” 

Colburn grumbled some inaudible protest. 
“Well,” Bilkey said, “there’s no use de- 
ceiving ourselves about these girls. They're 
on the make, and nobody looks quite as 
good to them as a manager. Your name 
needn't come out at all. You could be a 
sleeping partner.” 
Colburn said: 

again.” 

Bilkey began all over from the beginning, 
with the original cost of building the sets, 
hiring the stage director, rehearsing the play 
and trying it out on the road. He never 
let his eyes wander for a moment from Col- 
burn to the man behind Colburn, but he 
could see that Bell, while he pretended to 
read his evening paper, was getting what 
detectives call “an earful.” 

“A play like this,” Bilkey explained, “usu 
ally costs the management ten thousand dol 
lars, at least, before they get it opened in 
New York. It can’t make any real money 
on the road until it’s had a New York run, 
you understand. Livingstone did so well on 
the road that he was only five thousand 
dollars behind when he reached the Colum 
bus. If the theater’d been right, he could 
have made that up in a week. As it ol 
course, he’s been losing ever since, but at 
that, he’s got the theater so cheap that ii 
he had any real money behind him, he could 
shift his play to a smaller house, put a 
musical show into the Columbus, and make 
a clean-up. Look at this. Here’s his lease 
on the theater, and here’s his salary-list for 
everything in front of the stage. It’s a 
cinch, Mr. Hemingway, for anyone who has 
the money to swing it.” 


“Let me see those figures 


Is, 


Colburn ate, and listened, and studied 
Bilkey’s figures, and ate some more. Bilkey 
snatched his mouthfuls of food—in the 


pauses when Colburn was reading his memo- 
randa—and talked and talked and talked 
It was one of those interminable business 
conferences between a valuable salesman 
and a “prospect” who cannot make up 
his mind. It lasted through the soup and 
the meat and the salad, and came to the 
coffee tired but doggedly dragging along 
Colburn ended it by glancing at his watch, 
on a signal from Bilkey. “I've got to go,” 
he muttered 

“Well, I'll leave it with you,” Bilkey con 
tinued undiscouraged. “You can reach me 
at the Bryant Park any time, but you'll have 
to give me a decision in a day or two if 
you want to take it up. Good-by. Don't 


wait if you're in a hurry. I'll take care of 
the check.” 
OLBURN grumbled an apology and 
moved ponderously out Bilkey sat 


down again, to light a cigarette and finish 
his coffee, staring down into his cup. James 
Illinois Bell cleared his throat. Bilkey did 
not look up 

“Are you in the theatrical business?” 
asked 

Bilkey blinked at him as if he had been 
wakened from a daydream. “I beg your 
pardon ?” 

Bell was settled back in his chair, smoking 
a thick cigar. He eved Bilkey a moment in 
a sort of sulky challenge. Then he leaned 
forward across the table, and said, through 
the cigar-smoke: “Do you want to make 
that proposition to me?” 

Bilkey was naturally 
proposition ?” 

“The one you made to him.” He indi- 
cated the departed Colburn with a sideways 
jerk of the head toward the door. 

Bilkey looked down at his papers, em- 
barrassed. “That was confidential,” he said. 

“All right.” Bell settled back in his chair 
again. He drank his coffee and looked 


Bell 


surprised. “What 
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around him tor a waiter, taking out a pen 
cil to sign his check 

There was no waiter in sight, and the 
pencil, consequently, was an obvious bluff 
Bilkey studied his cigarette a moment 
dropped it into his coffee cup, gathered up 
his memoranda deliberately, rose without a 
glance at Bell—and joined him at his table 
“Are you stopping here? At this hotel? 

“Yes. My name’s Bell. James Illinois 
Bell.” 

Bilkey put out his hand. “Chester Bil 
key I didn’t know I was talking loud 
enough for you to hear me.” 


HEY shook hands on it indifferently, re 

garding each other with no pretense ot 
anything but wariness. “Are you in the 
theater?” Bilkey asked 

“No. And I haven't been for years. I'm 
in oil. Out West. I’ve cleaned up there and 
quit it. I came to this damn town, thinking 
I could find something to get interested in 
and I haven’t found anything yet that 
wasn't a con game.” He mumbled it, scow! 
ing, as if he were disgusted with New York 
and aggrievedly suspicious of it—and ot 
Bilkey. 

Bilkey smiled a metropolitan smile. His 
varnished black hair was brushed back from 
his forehead in the style. His dinner jacket 
was smooth and snug on his shoulders. He 
looked sleek and expert and self-confident 
| before the shaggy informality of Bell’s mode 
and manner. “Well, if you're afraid of con 
games,” he said, “I don’t want to sell you 
into the New York theater.” 
| “Pretty crooked, are they?” 
| “They'd sooner cheat you than play 
straight any day.” 

Bell nodded. “I guess I can take care of 
myself. What’ve you got?” 

“The trouble is I can’t very well sell 
to a stranger.” 

“What do you want to know about me? 

Bilkey thought it over, fingering his notes 

“Well,” he decided, at last, “I'll show you 
what it is—and take you over to the theater 
and let you look into it for yourseli—and 
then, if you want to go ahead, we can dis 
cuss the personal end when we come to it 

Bell nodded again. “Shoot,” he said 

Bilkey shot, but not with the continuou 
rapid fire that he had used on Colburn. H« 
took his time, in the manner of a man in 
trenched who intended to await the attack 
not make it. Bell was reluctantly compelled 
| to offer the advances, ask the questions, and 
| leave the shelter of his silence to feel out 
Bilkey’s position. It gave Bilkey an adva 
| tage, and he kept it. He was polite and 
smiling, but he maintained the unconvin 
attitude of having something to sell whic! 
Bell wished to buy, and he affected to be 
silently skeptical of Bell's credit and good 
faith. He forced Bell to propose that they 
should go to the Columbus Theater together 
that evening, to look at the play. “I'll not 
introduce you to Livingstone,” he said, “un 
til we get a little farther along 
He did not introduce him to Livingston 
|} or to anyone else He left Bell in the 
theater lobby while he got seats from Liv 
ingstone, and between the acts he sat 
Livingstone’s office and allowed Bell to wait 
alone in his orchestra chair. He made no 


| 





attempt to “sell” the play to Bell; he 
showed no interest in Bell’s opinion of it 
or in Bell's emotional’ reactions to it, al 


though he was acutely aware that whenever 
Isabel Cornish appeared on the stage, Bell 
at once became secretly tense in an unblink 
ing attention that was as still and staring 
| as an animal’s. When the final curtain fell 
| it was Bell who suggested that they should 
| go back to his room in the Marbridge to 
talk matters over. And when they were 
sitting in Bell’s bedroom, with highball in 
one hand and cigar in the other, it was Bell 
who began: “Well, what do you want to 
know about me?” 
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—and he thought no one 
was watching him! 


FE is a junior executive in 

a western office of one of 

the largest railroads. It 
seemed a very long way from his 
desk to the president’s—hard to 
believe that anyone in New York 
was watching him, or caring par- 
ticularly what plans he made for 
his future. 

One day came the memorandum 
which is quoted in substance at 
the right. It was a distinct sur- 
prise to the young executive; he 
thought about it after he reached 
home that evening. The next 
morning he sent a ietter to the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

“If the Company thinks your 

Course is a good thing for us and 

makes personal inquiries as_ to 

whether we are enrolled or not, it is 

time for us to sit up and show some 

interest in ourselves,” he wrote. 
There is a double significance in 
this incident. It is of interest first 

To you, Mr. President 

Do you know how many men in 
your organization are taking the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Course? More and more big cor- 
porations are asking this ques- 
tion. In the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, for example, 1,447 men are 
enrolled; in the United States 
Steel Corporation, 698 men; in 
the General Electric Company, 
979 men. And among these num- 
bers are included the names of the 
most important officials, as well 
as those of younger men who are 
on the way to executive positions. 

If the biggest businesses in the 
country feel the supreme impor- 
tance of executive training for 
their men, doesn’t your business 
have the same necessity? Isn’t it 
worth your while at least to get 
the facts about this Course which 
has grown steadily in favor with 
business leaders for sixteen years ? 

To you who are not a 
President 
You are, let us say, between twen- 
ty-five and forty. You are on 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 





In Canada: C.P.R. Building, Toronto 








In Australia: 11-c Castlereagh St., Sydney 
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MEMORANDUM 


NEW YORK 


Please investigate and report to 
thie office the mumber of employees - 
in executive and semi-executive 
positions who are enrolled in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. | 


OT 


PRESIDENTS OFFICE 





| 
| 
| 








your way up. Perhaps you are in 
abigenterprise, and it seems some- 
times as tho the men at the top 
were hardly conscious of your ex- 
istence. Or perhaps the company 
is small, and the possibilities ap- 
parently limited. You wonder 
sometimes whether your hard 
work is really getting you any- 
where. Is anyone watching you? 
Is there anything you can do to 
give yourself an advantage which 
other men do not have? 

You can be sure of one thing— 
there is a search for all-round ea- 
ecutives in this country, which 
grows more and more keen every 
year. There are department 
heads aplenty—men who know 
selling, men who know account- 
ing, men who know adyvertis- 
ing, or office management, or 
commercial law, But the men who 
know the fundamentals of all 
these are very few, and the de- 
mand for them is insistent. 

Send for this famous book 
The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute gives to men the 
equipment which modern 
business seeks most and 
for which the largest re- 





This inquiry was sent to all departments from the 
executive offices of one of America’s largest railroads 


derstand the workingof all depart- 
ments—to analyze and decide. 

Only a training which is au- 
thoritative and practical could 
have the endorsement of the men 
who constitute the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute. They are: 

General T. Coleman duPont, the well- 
known business executive; Perey H. 
Johnston, President of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York; Dexter S. 
Kimball, Dean, College of Engineering, 
Cornell University; John Hays Ham- 
mond, the eminent consulting engineer: 
Frederick H. Hurdman, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant and business advisor: 
Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist. 

There is no mystery about the 
Institute. The whole story is 
down in a booklet entitled “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business.” 

We invite you to send for this 
book. Send whether you are a 
president, or a future executive. 
The book is sent without cost or 
obligation, and our desire is to 
have a copy in the hands of every 
mature and thoughtful business 
man. 
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314 Astor Place 


New York City 





wards are paid. It trains 
men to direct men; to un- 
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Address. . 


Send me the new revised edition of the 
booklet, “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
which I may keep without obligation 
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T four o’clock next morning, they sepa- 
rated. Or rather, at four o'clock Bilkey 
rose slowly from his seat, glanced at the 
empty bottles on the bedroom table, and 
with the same air of final and indifferent 
appraisement, looked at Bell sunken in his 
low armchair, with his chin on his chest and 
his hands hanging down to the floor on 
either side of him. Bell had been rather 
| maudlin toward the end. He had wept at 
| his story of his early life, his struggles, his 
| hardships, and the malevolence of the world 
He slept now, as exhausted as the empty 
| bottles. 

“Well,” Bilkey said to himself then, “I 
guess I’ve got everything.” He poured him- 
self a glass of ice-water unsteadily “TH 
have to go to a Turkish bath,” he thought, 
“and get this booze boiled out of me. Ii 
Duff wants anything else, I'll pick it up 
later.” 

His one difficulty had been in deceiving 
Bell about drinking the whisky, and that 
deceit had been progressively easy after the 
third highball. He was only fuddled in his 
feet as he made his way to the elevator; 
his head seemed clear enough; and he was 
solemnly absorbed in trying to rearrange, 
in some logical sequence, the long, rambling 
and muddled story that Bell had told him 
By the time he reached the baths on Forty- 
second Street, his report to Duff was begin- 
ning to take a coherent shape. “That'll be 
all right,” he assured himself. “Once you 
get sobered up, that'll come straight from 
there on—if you don't forget some of it.” 
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AMEs ILLINoIs BELL was evidently not so 

adaptable. He answered Duff’s phone 
call as if he had had a bad night. “You 
can drop the case,” he said irritably, when 
Duff reported that he had located Isabel 
Cornish. “I don’t need you. I’ve found her 
myself.” 

“Yes,” Duff replied, “but something else 
has turned up that may make trouble for 
you. I'd like to have a talk with you.” 

“What about?” 

“I can’t tell you over the phone. It’s too 
serious. We ran into it, last night, after we 
found the girl. I'll expect you here right 
away.” 

“You can expect what you damn please,” 
Bell replied, at his surliest. “I can’t get over 
there for an hour, anyway.” 


“Good,” Duff said. “I'll expect you in an | 
| 


hour, then.” And he hung up. 

Bell showed his independence by taking 
not one hour but two, and he came at last 
with an air of sulky indifference that evi- 
dently covered a suppressed and angry ap- 
prehension. He would not sit down. “I’m 
in a hurry,” he said. “What've you got?” 

Duff sat and smiled at him in a pose 


of gigantic placidity. ‘“There’s something | 
wrong about this case of yours,” he said. | 


“Our correspondent in Denver phones us 

that the -only time Mabel Dodgett played 

Denver she had her daughter Isabel there 

with her—an infant four months old.” 
“Who the hell— He's crazy!” 


“No. He says you never had an affair | 


with Mabel Dodgett at all. She turned you 
down flat and you were furious about it. 
You kept hanging around—” 

Bell clapped his hat on. “You can go to 
the devil,” he said. “I-don’t need you—” 

“No,” Duff cut in, “but Isabel Cornish 
may.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“That you can’t tell Isabel Cornish you're 
her father. I'll not let you get back at her 
mother by any such dirty trick.” 

Bell stuck out a venomous forefinger and 
shook it at him, enraged. “You rotten 
welsher! If you try to double-cross me—” 

“You poor boob!” Duff said. “Did you 
think you could come in here and play me 
for a sucker? I knew you were lying be- 
fore you'd talked to me two minutes. Sit 
down there. I’m going to tell you something 
about yourself.” 

“Sit down, nothing!” Bell blustered. “I’m 
through with you. You're like the rest of 
these private detectives—you’re a_black- 
mailer.” 

“Shut up and listen to me. When you ran 


away from your home in Boston, as a boy, | 


you took your little sister with you, and 
you went crooked for the sake of that girl. 
You lied and begged and cheated and stole 
for her, because you had to have money 
and you didn’t know how to get it honestly. 
It wasn’t until after she’d died, in Denver, 
that you quit gambling and the race-track, 
and became a’ sports reporter. Isn't that 
true ?” 

“What the hell!” It was so true, and it 
was so unexpected—coming from Duff—that 
Bell stared at the detective as if Duff had 
suddenly summoned up the ghost of this 
sister out of a past of which no one else in 
the world knew anything. 


D> FF pointed to the chair. “Sit down!” 
he ordered. And Bell sat down as if his 
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body obeyed and his mind did not know it 

“Didn't Constance Cornish remind you of 
your sister when you saw her in Denver? 
Didn’t she look like her?” 

If the ghost had asked him, he could not 
have been more unable to reply. 

“And doesn’t this girl, this daughter here, 
Isabel—doesn’t she look exactly like her 
mother ?” 

He answered only with the blink of his 
bloodshot eyes, evidently so confused by the 
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There is nothing particularly interesting about an automobile 
tire. 

Any woman would rather read about a new hat. Any man 
would rather think about a new casting rod. 








The fact remains, however, that tires have to be bought now 
and then, and the money and physical comfort involved would 
seem to make the matter worthy of serious consideration. 


By remembering them before buying you ere enabled to for- 
get them afterwards. 
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Flat Tread Cord has revealed what a tire can be built to do 
when quality and not cost is the goal of the builder. 


The interesting thing about Mohawk Tir~s is simply this: | 
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or third grade tire. 
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thousand questions in his mind that he could 
not get past a bewildered amazement 

“Well,’ Duff said, “this Mabel Dodgett, 
or Constance Cornish, or whatever you 
called her—the moment you saw her in 
Denver, it gave you a terrific kick. You 
got hold of the publicity-man and went 
after her, but you started to treat her like a 
chorus-girl, and she turned you down flat 
You spent the rest of the week mooning 
around the theater, and trying to wayla) 
her, so as to put yourself right with her, and 
she wouldn't look at you. You were so sore 
you wanted to shoot her—or yourseli—and 
you ended up by getting drunk and making 
a fool of yourself all over the place—at the 
stage door and in the Press Club.” 

Duff was feeling his way through the 
story in the manner of a fortune-teller 
ready to hedge at once if he saw, by any 
change of expression in his client’s fascinate: 
gaze, that he was failing to guess the inner 
truth of the incidents which Bilkey had re 
ported. 

“Then you decided that if you'd been a 
millionaire, she wouldn’t've been able to 
resist you, and you started out to make a 
fortune—a crooked fortune—in farmland 
swindles and fake gold-mines and wildcat 
oil-stock. You made the fortune, and I 
don’t know how many women you tried to 
buy with it, but I can guess that it didn't 
get you what you wanted, because you 
threw it all up, at last, and came to New 
York to get away from it. Well! Here 
you run across Constance Cornish’s daugh- 
ter, and she’s enough like her mother to 
start you off again where her mother leit 
you, and you think you're going to get 
your revenge on the mother by blackening 
her memory to this girl. You think you're 
geing to get even with the mother by pre- 
tending to her girl that she was your mis- 
tress. And you try to plant the story with 
me, aS part of some crazy scheme to use 
me on the girl. You try to get me to fird 
her and tell her that you're her father. You 
big dumb-bell! You don't seem to know 
what you're trying to do—nor why you're 
trying to do it. If you don't get wise to 
yourself, you'll end in a worse smash than 
you made of yourself in Denver!” 

Bell asked hoarsely: “Where did you get 
this stuff?” 

“What stuff?” 

“This stuff about me.” 

“That’s my business,” Duff replied, con- 
temptuously. “And I'll tell you something 
else about yourself. Last night you hap- 
pened to hear a theatrical man, named Bil- 
key, trying to sell a piece of a play to that 
crooked old Wall Street angel, Angus Hem- 
ingway. And when you found out that the 
play was the one that Isabel Cornish is in, 
yeu took Bilkey into camp and started to 
use him the way you wanted to use me—as 
an approach to this Cornish girl. And I 
want to warn you that I'll tip Bilkey off to 
your whole dirty game if you try to go an 
inch farther with it.” 


ELL swallowed, like a guilty small boy 
about to make a repentant confession 

“I'm not.” 

“You're not going ahead with it?” 

“No.” 

“You're not going to tell her you're her 
father ?” 

“No.” 

“No! And I'll tell you why you're not 
Duff said, with a sneer. “You act on a pat- 
tern that you don’t understand. You act ac- 
cording to that pattern without knowing 
why you do it. And then you invent rea- 
sons and motives to explain your actions to 
yourselfi—fool reasons that would be disgust- 
ing if they weren’t so ridiculous. Shut up! 
When you saw Mabel Dodgett, out in Den- 
ver, you wanted to act toward her as you'd 
acted toward your sister. You wanted to 
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help her and protect her, but you're such 
a damn fool about yourself that you didn't 
know it. You tried to play the regular 
stage-door Johnny with her, and you 
couldn't get away with it. She gave you 
the air. And you started out, with her in 
your mind, to go crooked again—the way 
you went crooked for your sister; and every 
woman that you fell for, instead of realizing 
that you wanted to help her and protect her, 
you tried to get your revenge on her. And 
you couldn't do it. And when you saw 
Mabel Dodgett’s daughter, you began the 
same boob program with her, instead of un- 
derstanding that what you really wanted 
was to behave to this girl as if you” were 
her elder brother. You came in here to me, 
full of bad whisky, and planted a story that 
would ditch you both if Id fallen for it, 


and then when you've got that off your | 


chest and you’re feeling ashamed of yourself, 
you run into a chance to buy in on this play 
and get next to Isabel Cornish in the way 
you really want to get next to her, and 
naturally you jump at the chance. You 
poor fish, you don't even know that you're 
not naturally a crook. You don't even 
know that you're still a kid on the streets, 
lying and cheating and swindling because 
you've never learned how to make a good 
living honestly. And if you try to cheat, 
now, for this Cornish girl, the way you 
cheated for your little sister, these hard 
shell crooks like Bilkey will skin you alive 
You're the cheapest imitation of a con man 
that I ever ran across,—and I've known a 
lot of them,—and unless you're going into 
this theatrical game to do the square thing 
by the girl and Bilkey and all the rest of 
them, you'd better go back to Denver and 
drown yourself in Cherry Creek.” 

Bell had listened to this tirade exactly as 
if he were the bad little boy whom Duif 
described. He looked silly. He looked 
sheepish, with his boyish bang, and his 
shamed eyes, and his faltering attempts to 
interrupt and defend himself. And when 
he pulled himself together, at last, it was 
with a boyish bravado that he spluttered: 
“Is that so! You think you're a hell of a 


fellow, don’t you? You can go and chase | 


yourself. I’m not asking for any advice 
irom you, and 1—” 

“Run along and sell your papers,’ Duff 
cut in. “I’m busy.” He took up his tele 
phone. “All right,” he said, to his outer 
office. “Who’s next out there?” And when 
Bell had risen and started out, he added 
“Ill keep an eye on you, and if I find 
you're not doing the square thing by Isabel 
Cornish, I'll trip you up so quick—” 

“Aw, you go to hell,” Bell muttered, with- 
out turning, as he went out. 


“\ ELL, Bilk,” Duff asked, some weeks 
later, “how’s your friend Bell get- 
ting on?” 

“All right,” Bilkey said. “The play’s pay 
ing expenses over at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theater, and ‘Yours Truly’ is cleaning two 
thousand a week at the Columbus.” 

“Good. How's he getting on with the 
girl ?” 

“All right. I don’t know whether he in- 
tends to marry her or adopt her. He wants 
to give her the lead in ‘Modern Marriage,’ 
and I’m using that as an excuse for selling 
out my interest to him.” 

“Don’t intend to stick and make a fortune 
in the theater, eh?” 

“No. You'd have to have a ‘iuck of oil- 
wells behind you to play the game the way 
Bell plays it. I’m getting out.” 


| 


. | 
“Good. I want you to go to Chicago on 


a case, aS soon as you're free.” 


Another of Harvey O’Higgins’ vivid 

stories of that very up-to-the- 

minute detective Duff will appear 
in an early issue. 
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unbounded enthusiasm. The 
returns on the new Hupmobile 
Eight are rolling in. Dealers 
are reporting that everyone 
who drives this wonderful Eight 
wants one on the spot. They 
all say that they have never had 
such a completely delightful 
motoring experience. That is 
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~and healthy hair 


There is hidden beauty in every 
woman’s hair and to release 
it one need only follow this 
simple rule 


“Give your scalp 
the care it deserves.” 


A healthy scalp means healthy 
hair and healthy hair has soft 
lustre and natural beauty which 
compel admiration. 


As an aid to hair-health there 
nothing finer than Newbro’s Herpi- 
cide. For over a quarter of a century, 
Herpicide has maintained leadership 
among hair preparations because of 
superior quality and excellence. Pure 
and clear, free from grease and oil, 
without stain or dye, it quickly 
eradicates dandruff, keeps the hair 
soft and clean, and brings out hidden 
strength and beauty which one would 
never dream to exist. 


is 


Do not delay. Thousands have re- 
ceived permanent benefit from Herpi- 
cide and a single trial will convince 
you of its merit. Ask at any drug 
counter for Newbro’s Herpicide and 
Herpicide Tar Soap. 


ewbro's 
Herpicide 


FOR THE HAIR AND SCALP 





Dept. X- The Herpicide Co. 

Detroit, Michigan 

Enclosed find We for a generous trial 
bottle of Newbro's Herpicide 
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Continued 


Mrs. Buell, rising from the bench And I 
think it’s awfully sensible of vou to save 
together. By the way, where did I put my 
gloves? Oh—on the chiffonier. Hand them 
to me, please.’ 

Patronage? Oh, it dripped. Norma bit 
her tongue. But she handed .the gloves 

At a sound in the doorway of the bed- 
room, Mrs. Buell dropped one. Her hus 
band stood there Into her great lovely 
brown eyes leaped a light that obliterated 


all else in that room. 
Norma departed. Down a corridor, out 
into the street, she walked with mixed feel- 


ings. Mrs. Buell was a snob. But some- 
where, on land or sea, she had captured 
that which 1s every woman's right—fortune 
and happy love. That redeemed Elinor 
Buell 

Furthermore, it was a torch held out to 
light Norma’s own way. What one woman 
has done, another may do—given a fair 
held ! 


With mixed-metaphorical thoughts, Norma 
said briskly to herself that Hale was a fair 
field. He was as personable as Robert 
Buell. In her mind’s eye, she saw him in 
the future—in evening clothes, clean-shaven, 


well-groomed. 

a peg did not see Elinor Buell again 
4 ‘N for three days. By that time, her own 
even temper had come back. She smiled with 


pleasure when Mrs. Buell introduced the 
friend who had accompanied her to the 
Zoroaster hair-dressing parlor, a_ slender 


young matron in orchid velvet and kolinsky. 


“Mrs. Taft, this is Miss Baily, who's 
nearly broken my heart by telling me she’s 
going to get married. She holds a marcel 


iron as Romney held tubes of paint.” 

But almost at once Mrs. Taft and Mrs. 
Buell were discussing Galli-Curci 

“I do wish I'd known you were in town 


last Thursday. I’d have phoned you. We 
have a box, you know.” 
“Galli-Curci’s tempting,” said Mrs. Taft. 


“But not while one’s pearls are being re- 
strung. The jeweler promised them—and 
broke his word. I sha’n’t trouble him 
again.” 

“Mr. Buell told me I could have a longer 
string of pearls,’ said Mrs. Buell vivaciously, 
“provided I earned part of the money this 
winter.” Her laugh was light. “Isn't that 
generous of a husband? Still, he'd already 
mentioned that wise people were buying 
stock in—what was the name? Oh, the 
Corrugated M and O Company. So I bor- 
rowed two thousand dollars from him and 
bought a chunk. He says my two will be 
eighteen within two months.” 

“How interesting!” exclaimed Mrs. Taft, 
sitting up straight in her chair. 

“Mr. Buell’s got a reliable eye for in- 
vestments,” went on Mrs. Buell in musical 
confidence. “But I don’t often get actual 
information from him. He thinks I talk too 
much. I sha’n't put my whole eighteen 
thousand into pearls, though. I want a 
jaunt to Palm Beach in March. —Miss 
Baily! Not quite so tight, please.” 

There was more talk of pearls and Galli- 
Curci, of “Aida” and Garden and “Carmen.” 
Norma was trembling a little when at last 
her two hands were free of the two heads 
That night when she met Hale, her cheeks 
were a brilliant excited scarlet, and her ap- 
petite was small. 

“T'll get mine out of the savings bank to- 
morrow morning!” she explained so fast 
that her words tumbled over each other. 
“Thirty-six hundred and fifty-four dollars. 
And of course you don't have to risk yours 
unless you really wish to—don’t mistake me, 
Hale. I know it’s a risk. But I’m going 
to take it!” 





SECRET ROOM 


irom puge II) 


Fraid mine dont 
Hardly thirty-one hundred. Are you sure, 
Norma, you’re not pretty hasty? You 
know a dollar in a small leather book might 
be worth eight or nine in stock.” 

“Ninefold pretty good dividend, Hale 
And in two months! Of course, I'm not 
exactly a fool. There's risk. But the Buells 

well, that’s how ihey got theirs!” 

“Ve-es.” 

“You needn't risk 
pointed out 

“Isn’t the lady rather a careless talker?” 

“I don’t care if she didn't mean it for 
my ears. If she didn’t wish her husband's 
tip to leak, she should have been more 
careful.” 

“Oh,” he agreed, 
ing if you take 
heard.” 

“She said Mr. Buell said there would be 
a riot on the stock within a week. Per 
haps none to be bought within ten days 
That’s why I’m losing no time. I wish the 
bank had been open tonight. Just think 
we needn't wait so long to marry.” 

“Maybe not, honey.” Hale drummed with 
dubitative fingers on the restaurant table 

“I'm sure this is one of the chances that 


quite 


top 


yours 


1s 


vour own, Hale,” she 


“she'll have no kick com 
advantage of what you 


come once in a lifetime!” There was wild- 
rose color in her excited face. “And if I 
lose my money—well, I'll swallow, Hale! 
I'm going to take a sporting chance!” 

“It’s your own business, then, Norma. 
As long as you take that view.” 

“I'll meet you at noon tomorrow. Will 
you buy the stock? I dont even know 
where the company’s offices are. And any- 


way, you could do it better, Hale.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,’"—Hale Mol- 
ton smiled somewhat dryly,—‘even if it’s 
small.” 

But his tone escaped her. There was a 
hurried meeting the following noon, and she 
turned her money over to his hands. She 
wanted to see the stock. He had it by 
night, a neat, loud, brown-lettered bundle 
for her handling. It was Hale who sug- 
gested that she put it in a safe-deposit box 
Then he told her, slowly, as if in its utmost 
essence what was his was hers also, that 
he'd add his money to her venture, and all 
their eggs would be in the same basket 

He telephoned her the next morning that 


he'd rented a box in their two names. It 
held their combined fortunes. 
Norma smiled demurely into the trans- 


mitter. Hale was a dear. They'd be hap- 
pier than most married people. That night 
she slipped her safe-deposit box key inside 
her purse and put away resolutely all excite- 
ment of mind. For a month—or, at the 
most, six weeks 


T spoke for the strength and the stability 
of two characters that for a month Norma 
and Hale conducted themselves precisely as 


always. He went ordinarily about his in- 
surance business, meeting her occasional 
evenings for theater or "bus-ride. She at- 
tended to her work. She arranged Mrs. 


Buell’s brown hair for another “Aida,” for 
dinners, for a reception to a prelate. By 
no inattentive finger did she betray that an 
inner flame lighted her own future partici 
pation in opera boxes. 

One day Mrs. Buell let fall that she had 
not forgotten Norma’s rather naive and 
boastful confidence. 

“I'm going to miss you frightfully when 
you marry, Miss Baily.” She held a hand- 
mirror at one side of her finished head 
“I often think how sensible it is of you 
and your young man to save so thriftily. 
Are you investing your savings, so that 
money may breed more?” 

For a moment Norma was tempted to 
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confession. But the eavesdroppihg might 
be resented. She murmured something 
evasive. 


Once or twice a week Norma looked care- | 
fully but not very understandingly at the 
financial page. However, Hale had assured 
her that he would know when to sell. And | 
the month of February gathered up its dead | 
days and took them into eternity. And the 
blow fell. 


LOOP danseuse, a bride, a stout cloaks 
+ and-suits wife and a_ bootlegger’s 
widow turned beseeching faces after Norma 
Baily that Saturday morning when she 
listened a horrified minute to Milly’s piece 
of gossip, and then raced out of the aseptic 
white anteroom. 
There was the usual babble: “My ap- 


pointment was for eleven-ten. .... more 
intensive treatment required by my hair 
. those foreign clays—” Norma 


walked past all, hurrying to the news-stand 
in the big purple-and-gold lobby of the 
Zoroaster. She came flying back, white oi 
iace, to get her hat and coat. 

Milly stared after her 

“Believe me, some one’s dead—or Baily 
would never pass up a Saturday’s tips!” 

Out in the street, which had privacy not 


yielded by any Zoroaster corridor or ante 
room, Norma read again the horrifying your enerad ve 


headlines: They danced blackly 


CORRUGATED STOCK WATERED TUN 10,000 miles 


Orner Brokers Drawn IN BY ROBERT 
BvuELL, PROMOTER 











ee es See ee Users seem to take an unusual pride in the 

A small east wind pricked annoyingly at long mileage they get from their Generals. 
the day, but she would have been cold And in every community the exclusive General 
without the wind. She walked unseeingly distribut in the t f ti one h 
Hale’s money, too! She recalled his sober, as nr utor 1s © type 7 re mere ant who 
reluctant face, and the brief words of argu- realizes that user satisfaction is his true mer- 
ment borne down by her impetuosity chandise. 

Gaining a small park, she found a secluded 
bench and sat down to arrange her thoughts. More thoughtfulness on the part of owners 
Read in its entirety, the newspaper column toward their tires and an interest beyond the 
was enlightening, with a broad relerence to sale on the part of the General distributor is a 
past activities and off-color financial exploits bi ° h kes f he @ f 
on the part of Buell. There was a significant combination that ma es | or the success of one 
hint that trains were being watched, while and the greater satisfaction of the other. 
the Eastern ocean steamers had been noti- . 
fied. So, after your Generals have run 10,000 miles, 

Into the ocean she might as well have drive to the General distributor. By giving the 
dropped her good dollars. And Hale’s! And proper attention to the nicks and small injuries 
she had spent silly moments in making h It f bi i h dd 
fanciful pictures of future repayments on that result rom ig ml eage e can a many 
her part for Elinor Buell’s apparent snob- months of service to the further mileage that is 
bishness. Why, the woman must have left in the tires. 
laughed at her. . : 

Perhaps ten minutes was spent by the | Even if you trade in your car each year, the 
girl mocking herself on this one count— extra mileage in the General Cords is not lost, 


and ten more in chatteringly calling herself . . +a: 
the names that Hale Molton ought to apply because tires in good condition add much to 
to her. Then there came to the surface a the trade-in value of your car. 


thought that perhaps had always lurked | at tention Longer car life, more motor power, less 








The Mark 
low in the secret depths of her heart. It five Stores . : 
had to do, this thought, with Hale's strength Everywhere oy pn bag oy wh oon 


of character. If his will-power had been| | 
Stronger than her own—but presently over 
this frame of mind she had a decided feel- 
ing of shame. 

She had read the newspaper column a 
third time before a wild idea, a straw of | 
hope, seemed wind-tossed before her dazed 
brain. Buell, not Mrs. Buell, was reported | 








to have fled. As if broad daylight opened 


upon night, the fancy came to Norma that 
the wife might be caretaker of part of the N R 
loot. 

He would not chance being caught with| | 


much money in his possession. He would 
have left plenty with her. CoR D 

Norma was out of the small park, on a 
bon and —_ at the hotel before her quick- } 
ened wits had arranged a course of action. . 
But it seemed to arrange itself. She was in — goes a long way to make friends 
an elevator and then out in the soft-toned 
corridor of the twelfth floor before she had BUILT IN AKRON, CHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
time to question her quick plan. ee 
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Bridal roses and lily of the valley, 

endelssohns wedding march, 
something old, something new, 
something borrowed and > 
something blue -and of course 


ecklaces of fa Jausca Pearls 
__| 


FRENCH MADE 


Only at Your Jewelers 














ment. 





New Lives For Old 


The old order hes passed and life has become a new enterprise. What was effective two 
decades ago is now obsolete. The Present is spurning the Past. Trite perhaps, yet every 
boy and girl at school is a living example of the wor!d’s cumulative scrap-heap of olden 
ideas, olden ideals, and old ways of thinking, feeling, and doing. 

We are witnessing a drastic readjustment of all educational and religious training, to the 
end that it will match the methods and meet the demands of an age of astounding me- 
chanical achievement, marvelous scientific discovery, and the revised moral philosophy. 
In our private schools, this readjustment is constantly being applied to the individual 
pupil, to the exceptional child. as well as to the average. It is a flexible conformation 
system which finds the child’s natural capabilities and therefrom gradually develops its 
artificial abilities. It is a process of educative adaptations which only the private 
school’s individualized contact with the pupil can deal with effectively. 

There are schools in abundance, and their methods of instruction and training vary. If 
a school does not fit a child, there is friction hurtful to its nature. Where, however, 
school and pupil are happily related, the impulse onward and upward results in a real 
educational life for the child. The greatest loss in life is a child’s lost educationa! op- 
portunity. If you are experiencing difficulty, let us guide you in the selection of a school 
that will give your child the greatest educational advantages in the desired environ- 


This is an age when life’s standards are being remade—when life itself demands 


new lives for old. Give full details and address your letter personally to 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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i1wo newspaper reporters were leaving the 
floor, with a disappointed air. But the cham- 
bermaid who was leaving the Buell suite 
allowed Norma to pass her in the open 
door as a matter of course. Norma sped 
through the sitting-room and into the bed- 
room before its busy and white-faced oc- 
cupant could deny her entrance. 

The room was in luxurious disorder. 
Gowns, shoes, hats were strewn on beds and 
chairs. Bags and trunks stood about, half- 
filled. Into a cowhide satchel Mrs. Buell 
was stuffing lingerie and silver-backed toilet 
articles. 

She was surprised at sight of Norma 


“Why, Miss Baily 


TORMA closed the door behind her, 
4 ‘ turned the key and then put it into her 
handbag. 

“I want my money back, Mrs. Buell. 

“Your money ?” 

“IT am sure you have plenty at hand to 
oblige me, without delay.” The words came 
in a rush, but the speaker had put a hand 


on a chair to steady herself. 


The other woman's great browr _yes 
dilated. 

“T haven't the slightest idea what you are 
talking about, Miss Baily. I have already 
sent down to the desk for my statement. 
If you mean any small neglected account 
n your department—” 

“My own account, please! I—I and 
another person together bought nearly seven 
thousand dollars’ worth of Corrugated 
stock.” 

“What of that?” 

“Be careful, Mrs. Buelt! My temper isn't 
the best.” 

“If vou do not leave this room instantly, 
I'll call a house detective!” 

“And have the room searched for what I 
claim as my property ?” 

With an outflung hand, Norma barred the 
way to a bell 

“Either pay me readily, Mrs. Buell,” she 
said, “or—or unreadily I sha’n't leave 


| without what I came after.” 


“I tell you I have no money of yours! 


I don’t know—” 


“I am sure you have! And I want only 
what is mine.” 

Perhaps in a checkered life with her hus 
band, Elinor Buell had previously faced 
desperate and determined individuals. She 
measured the distance to the nearest win- 
dow. She drew a breath that seemed 
frightened. 

“You couldn’t make it,” said Norma. One 
hand in the pocket of her coat hinted at a 
concealed weapon. 

“I tell you,” cried Elinor Buell wildly, 
“I know nothing of the actual details of 
Mr. Buell’s transactions.” 

“I invested my money on your tip.” 

“I never gave you such a tip! How pre- 
posterous !” 

“You pretended not to be talking for my 
benefit. I was foolishly easy. That I ad- 
mit.” Norma’s grimace was disagreeable. 

“I don't remember anything about it!” 

“That long string of pearls which you"— 
there was bitter mimicry—‘‘must earn!’ 
The two thousand dollars which would 


| simply flow into eighteen!” 


Elinor Buell stared in tragic earnestness 
“What nonsense! I may have been boast- 
ing a little to some woman friend with a 
larger bank-account than my own. That wis 
all.” 

“*All??” mocked Norma sarcastically 
“Never mind! But give me, without further 
talk, what I’ve come for.” 

The two women faced each other, two 
high-strung minds at dangerous tension 

The weaker yielded—or perhaps that day 
Elinor Buell was not at her highest point 
of courage. 

“The amount is sixty-five hundred dol 
lars,” snapped Norma. 
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With an hysterical, reluctant gasp that was 
nearly a sob, the other dropped to her 
knees beside the heavy yellow bag which she 
had been filling. She counted out the 
amount. 

“Take it,’ she said unhappily. 

With fingers that wabbled with relief and 
triumph, Norma took the fluttering roll of 
bills. 

In a sort of torpor, Elinor Buell re- 
mained on the floor, one arm flung hope- 
lessly over the leather bag, as if not a lot 
of money remained within it. This might, 
cr might not have been, a pose. Norma 
stuffed into her own cheap handbag what 
she had received. 

Something in the disheveled luxury of the 
room, and of the other woman, betrayed 
the girl into further anger. Even i. tz:ouble 
and imminent flight, Elinor Buell was lovely 
and silken-clad. The venise lace that banded 
one flowing white chiffon sleeve of her 
negligee had cost more than Norma earned 
in a week. 

“I—we were years saving this money,” she 
flung forth passionately. She went on to 
describe disjointedly their patient waiting 
until they had enough saved for good fur 
niture, for a worth-while home. She related 
her own parsimony, and Hale’s moods o 
impatience and loneliness, though replace:! 
soon enough by a tender willingness to waii 
as long as she desired 

In the midst of her recital, Norma paused 
Elinor Buell had leaned both white, lacy 
arms on the yellow bag and was listening 
with a curious smile. Almost, to Norma, it 
seemed that the smile held mockery. 

Norma was made sure. 

“And you wouldn't marry him until you 
had enough furniture of the right kind?” 
Oh, mockery like a thin bright wire ran 
through the listless but attentive voice 
“What passion!” A laugh, slow and cutting 
“What lovers!” 


Norma stammered: “I don’t know what 
you mean!’ 
With swift, almost maniacal haste, the 


other had got upon her feet, as if the better 
to say what she wished. One chiffon sleeve 


caught on the metal hasp of the bag. She 
jerked it loose, disregarding the tear of 
chiffon. 

She came close to Norma, so that her 


great brilliant brown eyes, dark with sleep- 
lessness and worry, were level with the 
girl’s gaze. 

“Would you like to know how long Bob 
Buell and I waited?” she demanded mock- 
ingly. “Hardly an hour after we first met! 
When we ran away, all that I possessed was 
in a two-dollar paper suitcase. I left behind 
as waitress in a 


my last two days’ pay 
Nebraska depot lunch-room. And he—he 
wes fleeing from justice.” 

Abruptly she turned from Norma and 
flung one arm across her brimming eyes. 


“And wherever he goes now, I sha’n't mind. 
A back room in a cheap Argentina hotel, 
or a straw hut in Thibet. Or whatever 
huts are built of, in the few non-extradition- 
able spots of earth. I sha’n’t mind—as long 
as he is there and wants me along.” Her 
voice broke on the last words. 

The break seemed to send little ripples 
of poignant feeling through the room, as 
when a stone has been thrown into water. 

As if the interlude had given back needed 
strength, Elinor Buell flung her head up, 


shook off the brimming of tears, and again | 


dropped to her knees beside the half-packed 
bag 
“Would 
chiffon shoulder 
what you want?” 


NX TORMA went. The two reporters were 
i in the Zoroaster lobby below. They re- 
minded her of facts. Triumph for a short 
while had somehow seemed painfully clipped 
of its wings. But now it swooped again in 


you mind’”—this over a_ white 
“going, now that you have 
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He found her at last! 


“Fam Strancer—I know who you 
are,” he smiled; “you are a rose dis- 
guised as a Beautiful Lady!” 

She was beautiful and radiant in- 
deed, for she had learned from 
Madame Jeannette how to select the 
proper shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder and to apply it correctly for 
youthful beauty. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder is used 
the world over by women who find 
that it meets every requirement of 
beauty, protection, and purity. 

Mme. Jeannette’s Beauty Treatment 
First, a bit of Pompeian Day Cream to make 
your powder cling and prevent “shine.” Next, 
apply Pompeian Beauty Powder to all exposed 
portions of face, neck and shoulders. It will 
give your skin that lovely effect of rose petal 
softness. Lastly, just a touch of Pompeian Bloom 
to bring the exquisite glow of youthful color. 


Shade Chart for selecting your correct 
tone of Pompeian Beauty Powder: 
Medium Skin: The average American 


Pompoias 


Beauty Powder 


“Don’t Envy Beauty— 
Use Pompeian”’ 





woman has this type of skin, and should use 
the Naturelle shade. 


Olive Skin: This skin generally accompanies 
dark hair and eyes. It is rich in tone and should 
use Rachel shade. 


Pink Skin: This is the youthful, rose-tinted 
skin, and should use the Flesh shade. This 
type of skin is usually found with light hair, 
or red hair. 


White Skin: 1f your skin is quite without 
color, use White Powder. Only the very white 
skin should use White Powder in the daytime 


At all toilet counters 6oc. New thin-model 
compact $1.00. (Slightly higher in Canada.) 


Spectaliste , 
en Beaute 


Pfond 


Get 1925 Panel 
and Four Samples 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art 
Panel, ‘Beauty Gained is Love 
Retained,”’ size 28 x 7'2. Done 
in color by a famous artist; 
worth at least soc. We send it 
with samples of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day 
Cream and Night Cream for 
only toc. With these samples 
you can make many interesting 
beauty experiments. Use the 
coupon now. 





TEAR OFF, SIGN AND SEND 








A.A. J P. 2 I iL 
2803 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Madame: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for the 
new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, ‘‘ Beauty Gained ts 

Love Retained,” and the four samples. 





Name 
Address 
City __ — S:ate__ = 


Shade of powder wanted ” 
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her soul. She kept a tight hold on her hand- 
bag 

Not a Zoroaster telephone. The hotel had 
too many wire-ears. She hurried out of the 
lobby, past a row of booths, down the street, 
into a drug-store. Hale ought to be reas- 
sured as soon as possible. Doubtless he was 
in the depths of gloom, wondering how to 
comfort her 

It was after twelve o'clock. Since this 
was Saturday, he might have left the office. 
On the other hand, he might be there still, 
waiting fer a terrified phone-call from her 

He was in the office 

“Norma, where have you been? I've 
burned out the wires between La Salle Street 
and that Zoroaster hair-dressing coop! I 


suppose you have seen the papers. Norma, 
honey, I want to tell you—” 

“I know!” she soothed. “But it’s all 
right, Hale. Everything is all right! I got 


the money back from Mrs. Buell.” 

“You got what?” 

“All the money. Yours and mine!” She 
trembled with pride over her good achieve- 
ment. “I dare say you've had a terrible 
day, Hale. But it’s all right. I forced 
every dollar out of her. Just now!” 

But there came from Hale Molton a sound 
remarkably like horror - unintelligible, but 


HIS 


of a kick to speed his departure, was not 
the greatest risk which he was running 
This was the hour when he was due in his 
role of swamper at Bob Hatch’s place. 
Various eavesdroppings had made him dila- 
tory at his tasks on several occasions, and 
only yesterday the night bartender had given 
him warning. There were a_ half-dozen 
other derelicts in camp anxious to take that 
job. Moreover he had fallen out of favor 
at the dance-hall and the Bird Cage, because 
of growing suspicions of the management, 
who intended to rob their drunken cus- 
tomers in their own way, without the com- 
petition of hangers-on. And the town 
authorities had been getting vigilant of late. 
His job in the saloon was all that stood 
between him and his being run out of 
Tombstone as a vagrant 

But the danger of calamity was not trou- 
bling Whisky Bill now. He hearkened to 
the agent’s words of praise; he heard him 
read the inscription within the watch’s 
golden case. 

“For bravery in the pursuit of his duty 
and saving the Company’s property at the 
risk of his own life,” it said 

“They might of gone a little stronger 
than that,” was Whisky Bill's mental com- 
ment. His rat eyes were very bright as he 
looked upon the watch; the light grew in 
them when Lee expressed his thanks in what 
the next issue of the Tombstone Epitaph 
characterized as a neat speech. 

“Fine a boy as ever wore shoe-leather,” 
Whisky Bill assured himself. While the gen- 
eral handshaking was going on, he edged 
quietly toward the door. But before he 
took his departure, he overheard a bit of 
unexpected news 

“Jack Flood was to be on hand to take 
your run,” the agent was saying, “but his 
hoss fell on him this afternoon and _ he’s 
laid up. We just got word. There aint 
another man we can lay hold of in time, 
and there’s a big box goes out tomorrow 
morning.” 

As he sidled out through the front door, 
old Whisky Bill glanced over his shoulder 
for a last look at his son. The boy’s eyes 
were troubled, but his head was high. 

“I reckon,” he said quietly, “if that’s the 
case, I'l] have to do it.” 

The shadow was still in Lee’s eyes an 
hour later as he sat with Beth Goodrich 


repellent! Norma thought her ears deceived 
her—or that, like herself, Hale had been 
completely unnerved. Now in relief he was 
incoherent. 

And then he became coherent 

“Good heavens, Norma, I sold that stock 
the next day! I bought it, because it didn't 
seem any use to—to argue with you. You're 
rather stubborn at times, you know, honey. 
So that I could stick to the letter of the 
truth, I drew out my money and put it 
with yours in that safe-deposit box. I knew 
it was only a question of time till the crash 
would come to the Corrugated.” 

“You—you knew—” 

Against the wall of the booth, Norma 
put out a hand for support. Her knees 
were shaking. As if it were poison, or hot 
coals, she let a wad of bills drop to the 
floor of the booth. 


Her knees gave way as she wailed into 
the transmitter: 
“Oh, Hale! Come and get me and tell 


me what to do with this money!” 


OMEHOW, Hale, with a sober face and 
reluctance, obtained admission to tie 
Buell suite. He was more resourceful thar. 
the reporters 
When he emerged and met the strangely 


FLESH AND 

(Continued from page 50) 
on the veranda beside the little plot of 
geass. He watched her in silence while she 
held the gold watch in the light from the 
window to read the inscription within its 
case. 

“It wasn't any more than you deserved,” 
she told him quietly. “Nor haif as much!” 

“There you go now, trying to make me 
set up over myself.” He smiled down into 
her face, but there was something in his look 
which betrayed his thoughts. 

“I wish you'd tell me what’s worrying 
you.” She placed her hands on his. “I've 
seen it ever since you came.” 

“It’s just because I hate to disappoint 
you,” he said when he had given her the 
news. “I knew you'd set your heart on my 
taking my last trip today.” 

“I'd hoped you were through.” Her voice 
was trembling a little, for she was tasting 
of that bitter cup from which so many 
women of that day in the Southwest drank 
to the dregs. “Oh, I have waited every 
day when you were on the road and felt 


the fear which I couldn't drive away. I 
thought that was all over.” 
“It can't be helped, sweetheart.” His arm 


went rcund her, and she took some com- 
fort in the strength of it. “I couldn't go 
back on the Company.” 

“No.” Her head was back. “You couldn't 
do that; I wouldn't have you.” 

“Just this one trip,” he reassured her, 
“and tomorrow night at this time you and I 
will be forgetting all about it.” 


OWN in Bob Hatch’s place old Whisky 

Bill stood with bowed head before the 
bar, his shoulders bent under the weight of 
his calamity. Another ragged derelict was 
shuffling across the floor, his arms laden 
with heavy cuspidors. Behind the counter 
the night bartender was delivering his ulti 
matum: 

“And don’t yuh show your nose inside 
this door again,” he ended. “Clear out and 
stay out.” 

“The’s some of my things in that shed 
behind the place, where I been sleepin’,” 
Whisky Bill quavered. “I'd like—” 

“Go back an’ get ‘em now,” the bar- 
tender bade him curtly. “The new man 
sleeps there tonight.” 

Whisky Bill slunk out through the rear 
door like a kicked dog. Considerable time 
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subdued Norma, he was abstracted in man- 
ner. 

Such abstraction is to be found in the 
eyes of a man who has unexpectedly seen 
a painting of which he may have dreamed 
—or found a rarely satisfying picture in a 
grate fire. 

To the inquiring Milly that 
Norma Baily replied curtly: 
notice should have been given? 
didn’t feel like waiting.” 

The Molton apartment on the North Side 
is tastefully furnished—but not in renaissance 
walnut. Norma took a dislike to that wood. 
Nor was she excessively interested in the 
color or the hang of her draperies for living- 
room and bedroom. But she devoted time 
and money to a course in plain and fancy 
cooking. A man, you know, can be held— 

It was true that Hale had never 
much about Mrs. Buell—except, rather mus- 
ingly that first night, that Buell was lucky 
enough, for all his plight. 

But twice in a crowd, on the street, Norma 
has seen him turn and stare with alert eyes 
after some slender, medium-tall woman with 
big brown eyes. Twice he has brought his 
glance back disappointedly. 

The light of the small secret room in every 
woman’s heart—oh, it is green. Green! 


same week, 
“Two weeks 


Well, I 


said 


BLOOD 


elapsed beiore he reappeared with his bag- 
gage. There was not much of it: a tat- 
tered blanket rolled up tight, and a rusty 
old rifle which he had pilfered from a 
drunken Mexican in Silver City. As he was 
departing, the bartender halted him. 

“Jest take my tip,” said he. “The miners 
is onto yuh. There’s been some talk already 
of runnin’ yuh outa town.” 

On the sidewalk Whisky Bill drew a 
deeper breath. He shuffled on down the 
street as fast as he was able, and when he 
reached the next corner, he slunk off into 
the shadows. Here he halted and laid down 
his possessions; he thrust his hand into his 
pocket and brought it forth again. In the 


darkness he fingered the coins within his 
palm 
“Five dollars even,” he muttered. “An’ 


when that drunk back in the shed wakes up, 
he'll blame the new swamper.” For some 
time he remained here, pondering over what 
to do. 

Tombstone meant nothing to him any 
longer. The last that the camp had for him, 
it had given him in the Wells Fargo office 
an hour ago. He suffered no regrets at his 


departure. Where to go next? That was 
the question. One town was as good as 
another now, and Benson was the nearest 


It occurred to him that his boy would come 
to Benson every now and then. No doubt 
about that. 

He fingered the coins in his pocket again 
Five dollars was the fare to Benson—his 
decision was made. 

“[ll ride outside, and he'll be on the 
driver's seat in front o’ me,” the old man 
whispered to the surrounding shadows 

So it came that in the morning when 
Lee Barton made his last trip to Benson, 
Whisky Bill traveled with him. All uncon- 
scious of the identity of the ragged little 
figure crouching on the top of the old Con- 
cord just behind him, Lee sat beside the 
driver. The serenity of youth, to whom 
the Fates themselves are objects of indif- 
ference, enwrapped him like a bright light 
All the world looked good to him this 
morning; the meanest objects were tinged 
with the glowing tints of his own happiness 
The iron treasure-box lay between his feet: 
the sawed-off shotgun was across his lap. His 
head was back, and as he watched the road 
before him, he noted the successive land- 
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marks with increasing satisfaction: the three 
knolls of granite boulders beyond the town’s 
outskirts, the long grade down into the dry 
wash, the level stretch across the next mesa. 

“Got that behind me now,” he told him- 
self in passing each one of them. 

Old Whisky Bill crouched on the lurching 
top of the coach. His tattered blanket-roll and 
the rusty old rifle lay beside him. Moving 
was no task for Whisky Bill; like Hannibal’s 
army when they reached the Alps, he had 
stripped himself of most of his impedimenta. 

While the morning was still young, there 
was a touch of coolness in the air. His 
coat was buttoned tight, the collar up- 
turned. Now and again he blew upon his 
hands to warm them. But when the sun 
had risen above the ragged summits of the 
Dragoons, warmth came; he unbuttoned the 
coat and it fluttered round him in the 
breeze. Upon his knees he crouched, steady- 
ing himself as best he could against the 
lurchings of the coach, sometimes with one 
outflung hand, sometimes with the other. 
Always he held his eyes upon the figure of 
his son. In that attitude he looked like a 
scarecrow come to life and caught in the act 
of adoration. 

Like the boy on the driver’s seat in front 
of him, he was serene. For if life held 
nothing for him, he expected nothing. He 
had received more from it now than he 
had ever expected. Undeserving and with- 
out any effort, he had been given a pos- 
session which comes to few of mankind 
—something which he could worship without 
any fear of disillusionment. The stage rat- 
tled on across the level stretches; it swung 
down the long grades, and the dust in the 
dry washes rose about it in a gray cloud. 
He crouched upon its swaying top, warming 
his eyes with the sight of that young figure 
ahead of him. His ignoble soul was feast- 
ing to the full on a happiness which the 
starved soul of many a better man has 
longed in vain to taste..... 

A rifle-shot sounded close beside the road. 


FLAT report, as ugly as hate, it put an 
4 abrupt period to the enthrallment of 
Whisky Bill. It was as if the Fates had 
given him a dream, only to waken him 
with a rude jerk. A second shot followed 
the first so closely that the two almost 
seemed one. He came to realization of the 
things about him. 


tire, and Joel was too frightened to substi- 
tute his thumb for hers. 

And then, to perfect the triumph of the 
commonplace and its revenge upon them, 
there was a knock at the door and Mrs. 
Sessel blundered in. 

Mrs. Sessel, in Niobe’s eyes, was the very 
allegory of everything plebeian. She had a 
big, kind heart, and it had not been alto- 
gether unpleasant for Niobe to treat her 
with a gracious condescension. 

Mrs. Sessel murmured with a world of 
insinuation and an effort at light raillery: 

“Oh! Pardon I!” 

And she turned to leave. But Niobe 
called out to her in her most insolent tone: 

“You come in here and turn on the light. 
I don’t know where it is.” 

Mrs. Sessel tossed her head with trucu- 
lence and sniffed: “Sa-ay, who was your 
nigger last year?” But she came in, snapped 
the light-switch, and seeing what was really 
going on, ran to Joel with cooing sympathy. 
She started to wrap one of her own little 
handkerchiefs about Joel’s wrist, but Niobe 
told her to keep the thing off and get a 
bigger handkerchief for a tourniquet. 

Mrs. Sessel flounced about in a fit of 
nerves but finally brought out one of Joel's 





The stage was nearing the summit of a 
long hill. Five of the horses were plunging 
and rearing in a confusion of dust and 
flying hoofs. The sixth, one of the leaders, 
lay among a tangle of broken harness, kick- 
ing convulsively in its death-agony. Out of 
the white-hot sun-glare a voice came: 

“Jest keep ‘em up,” it said. 

On the side hill above the road two men 
showed in hard relief against the cloudless 
sky. Their wide-rimmed hats were shoved 
back from their foreheads; they knelt 
among the stark lava boulders, and each of 
them held a leveled rifle at his shoulder. 
The eyes of Whisky Bill focused abruptly 
upon one of those rifle-muzzles. It met his 
gaze with a hard, unblinking purpose which 
was beyond mistaking. Then he became con- 
scious that his arms were upraised high 
above his head. 

Whisky Bill glanced toward the other 
rifle. He saw the barrel moving slowly 
downward. The face beside the walnut 
stock was tight with exultation. The lips 
were moving; the words came drifting down 
out of the sun-glare: 

“I'm going to get yo’ this time.” 

His eyes went to his son. Those wide 
young shoulders on which he had been gaz- 
ing in admiration a moment ago, were sag- 
ging now. The boy’s right arm was hang- 
ing limp and helpless. A dark red stain 
was already beginning to spread upon the 
sleeve. The sawed-off shotgun lay upon the 
treasure-box where it had fallen. 

A man’s mind moves with great swift- 
ness, and his thoughts come strangely clear 
in moments of large action. It came to 
Whisky Bill that the outlaws had left the 
Benson stage alone ever since his son had 
slain one of their number. They must have 
reckoned on a new man being on the box 
this morning, he told himself. And luck 
had given them this advantage for which 
they had never dared to try; the chances 
were, the boy had been engrossed upon his 
coming wedding when that shot was fired. 
These things flashed across his mind, and 
when his eyes went to the hillside again, 
the shred of time that had elapsed was so 
brief that the wisps of powder-smoke were 
not yet entirely gone from the rifle-muzzles. 

The one which had been menacing him 
was threatening the driver now. The other 
had stopped moving. The face beside the 
stock was all twisted with lines of hatred. 


DESTINY 
(Continued from page 95) 
large handkerchiefs, and under Niobe’s di- 
rection, fitted it on Joel’s arm, knotted it, 
slipped in a tablespoon and twisted it until 
it would turn no more. 

While Niobe tucked in the spoon so that 
the knot would not untwist, Mrs. Sessel ran 
to her telephone to call the doctor. 

Niobe put Joel to bed and petted him, 
and he regarded her with such awe for her 
unsuspected intelligence and resourcefulness 
ihat he sighed: 

“Thank God, I didn’t kill you. We'll be 
happy yet. But for God’s sake, don’t let the 
doctor find you here. I’ve caused you scan- 
dal enough. Don’t let me see you again till 
I can come to you with an honest offer of 
marriage.” 

Niobe felt that it was her duty to stand 
by till he was out of danger, but he grew 
so fretful that she consented to go for his 
sake. He caught at her to implore one last 
promise. |. 

“You'll wait for me till I can come for 
you, wont you?” 

at te 

“We love each other, as no two ever loved 
before, don’t we?” 

i 

“We belong to each other already in the 
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“I’m goin’ to give it to yo’, jest the same 
as yo’ give it to my brother, right between 
the eyes.” 

There was a deadliness of intention in 
the voice which seemed to chill the very air 
through which it passed. The driver swore 
beneath his breath. 

Then, as they sat there on the top of the 
old Concord, tht ragged old derelict with 
his hands upraised above his head, the driver 
busy trying to hold the plunging horses, and 
the young messenger beside him striving 
awkwardly with his left hand toward the 
six-shooter at his right hip, a strange thing 
happened in the soul of Whisky Bill. 

It was as when a spark which has been 
lingering for a long time within a rotten 
log is found by a searching gust of wind 
and flares into sudden flame only to die 
in the next moment. 

Whisky Bill’s hands came down. He 
plucked the old rifle from its place beside 
him. For the bare fraction of an instant he 
crouched there on the stage top, holding 
the weapon at his hip, as tense with pur- 
pose, and imbued with the same deadly in- 
tent, as a coiled snake about to strike. Then 
a jet of fire leaped from the muzzle. 

And in the passing of that instant, while 
the flame within his soul was still rising to 
a white heat, while the would-be murderer 
was still pitching forward down the hillside 
with a leaden slug through his body, the 
other outlaw lined his sights and pulled the 
trigger. And Whisky Bill went to his death 
in the high tide of bold endeavor. 


“TT was the bravest thing I ever saw,” the 

bridegroom told Lem Goodrich that 
evening at the wedding. “They had me 
foul and shot in the right arm. That old 
man never stood a chance. He must have 
known it, but he dropped his hands and 
picked up that rifle, and he died fighting. 
And by that time I’d managed to grab my 
gun and get the other outlaw.” 

“Who was he, anyhow?” the cattleman 
asked. His son-in-law shook his head. 

“They say he’s been hanging around the 
camp for some time, but I never laid eyes 
on him that I can remember.” 

In that mistake there was nothing re- 
markable. For Death had left the face of 
Whisky Bill, as Death had found it, trans- 
figured with a look of stern resolution which 
it had never worn before that final moment. 


sight of God, and we'll be happy forever, 
wont we?” 

“Terribly happy. Forever.” 

“You'd better go. We wont tell Mrs. 
Sessel—or anybody about our love until—” 

“No!” 

It did not occur to them that in agreeing 
to deceive everybody else, there lurked the 
possibility that they might deceive each 
other. But just as Joel thrust out his arms 
for a farewell embrace, Mrs. Sessel floated 
in. Joel pretended to be adjusting his sleeves 
and spoke with stilted formality: 

“Good night, Miss Fenn, and thank you.” 

And his betrothed replied: 

“Don’t mention it, Mr. Kimlin. Good 
night, Mrs. Sessel. I'll run in tomorrow and 
see how our patient is getting along.” 

This, of course, did not deceive Mrs. Ses- 
sel. But it enraged her. As soon as Niobe 
was gone, she said: 

“Don’t fool yourself. You'll never see 
that dame down here again.” 

“I suppose not,” said Joel with a lame 
carelessness. Mrs. Sessel saw that he was 
not convinced. She persisted: 

“Have you lamped where she lives and 
how she lives? I have. She’s no such fool 
as to give up all that and all her swell 
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CYanted: Women 
TO LEARN A BUSINESS 
OF HAPPINESS 


HE happiest occupation in the world is show- 
ing women how to improve their appearance. 

e brines happiness to them—untold happi- 
ness. It brings satisfaction and fortune to you, 

You can learn this business of happiness in a 
few weeks of fascinating work, First we teach 
you how to improve your own personal appear- 
ance. That brings happiness to you. Then you 
learn how to improve the appearance of others. 
That brings happiness to them. 

Complete course in Facial ard Scalp Treatment. 
Shampooing, Manicuring, Marcel, Water and 
Permanent Waving, Hairdressing, Electrolysis. 
Attractive surroundings, Easy terms. Day and 
Night Classes. 

Our course of training is scientifically recog- 
nized and prepares you to pass all state examina- 
tions, You get both practical and theoretical 
training; a big advantage over the shop taught 
operator. A sho tansat pupil is like a home 
made dress, lacking ish. 

The timeis past whe aaa nhavetobecontent- 
ed with meager earnings just because they are 
women. In almost any point on the map we have 
Marinello Shop Owners earning from $3,000 to 
$20,000 a year in a highly respected calling. More 
salaried positions are open for trained Marinelio 

aduates than we can fill. Right now decide to 
look into this business of happiners—it is the 
opportunity of a lifetime. rite for catalogue 
and complete booklet to nearest school. 


National School of ,Cosmeticians 


(aRINELLO 


— ~3 Ave., New York City 
lower Court, Chicago 
aaa 5 LaSalle Ave., Minneapolis 
121 North Broad St., Philadelphia 
128 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati 


Scientific Creams 
for Home Use 


When you buy creams for 
home use — buy only Mari- 
nello scientific creams, the 
kind used in all of our schools 
and the best beauty shops. 
Cost no more—their merit is 
proven. Sold at any depart- 
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PARENTS giving serious thought to the 
education of their children should read 
*‘Non-skid Boys and Girls’ on page 6. If 
you need help in selecting the right camp 
or school, write, giving full details, to the 
Director, Department of Education. 
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MAY WE SEND YOU? 


A new fully illustrated handbook, cataloguing the 


| friends and swell ways to tie up with a 
clodhopper like you.” 
This struck Joel as abominably wise but 


and he brooded glumly until 
the doctor came, made a neat job of Niobe’s 
improvisation and left him comfortable 
Then Joel’s longing for Niobe came back 
like a recurrent fever. He contrasted her 
exquisite grace with Mrs. Sessel’s blundering 
bulk. St..l, Mrs. Sessel took excellent care 
of him, and after all, she was less a foreigner 
than Niobe. She was big and coarse and 
stupid, as Joel was. She was playful, too, 
in a bearlike way. While she gossiped with 
Joel and read the evening paper to him, a 
messenger brought her a telegram from her 
husband announcing that he would not come 
home for “over Sunday.” She laughed: 


most untimely, 


“That makes a lot of difference in our 
fair young lives, don’t it? Oh boy, if he 
could see us now.” 


She was seated on the side of the bed with 
Joel's hand in hers 


Mrs. Sessel was not brilliant. But neither 
was Joel. She was as cosy and as graceful 
and of the same warm round lines as the 


old wood-burning stove in Joel’s old home 


Chapter Thirty-eight 
Niobe and Joel had been play- 
Lydia had been 


7’ HILE 

ing at love and death, 
the gamut of imaginable disasters. 
She had come home soon after Niobe left 
with Mrs. Sessel. The maid described the 
visit of the common creature, and Lydia had 
tried in vain to find her address. 

There was no such person in the tele- 
phone-book, and a visit to the corner drug- 
to consult the vast tome of the city 
directory had not disclosed her residence or 
Joel’s. The newspapers had carried Joel's 
address, but they had long since been burned, 
and it never occurred to her to look up the 
files 

She could think only*of Bret, and he left 
his office at once to hurry to her apartment. 
He felt a certain delicacy in pursuing Niobe 
to Joel Kimlin’s hiding-place, and he said 
nothing of his agonies of jealousy. But he 
prevented Lydia from setting the police on 
her track, for that meant also the reporters, 
and Bret had a passion for inconspicuousness. 

Lydia was sure that Niobe had dropped 
dead on the street somewhere, or in some 


W 


running 


store 
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dingy tenement. She was all for calling up 
the hospitals and even the morgue, but Bret 
was sure that nothing could be gained and 
much might be lost by taking so many 
strangers into their confidence. 

His anxiety was no less tormenting than 
Lydia’s, but he had it under stricter control. 
Like the Spartan boy accused of stealing the 
fox, he stood and smiled while jealousy 
gnawed at his vitals. He was about ready to 
scream with pain, when they heard Niobe’s 
key in the apartment door, and she appeared, 


as reproduced in all the original colors by THE MEDIc! | fagged out and so dispirited that she could 
ot 


| not make an effort at the protection of her 


secrets. 

Lydia broke down weeping with relief and 
wrath, and ran to her, crying: 

“Where on earth have you been?” 

“Down to see Joel Kimlin,’ said Niobe, 
snatching off her gloves impatiently. 

“That horrible scoundrel? That low—” 

“Gently, Lyddy darling; you're speaking 
of your future brother-in-law.’ 

Lydia screamed. And then she moralized: 

“What in God’s name is the matter with 
women, anyway? They always want to 
marry the man that has done them the most 


| harm, or promises to drag them down the 


farthest.” 

Niobe sank on a couch and stretched her- 
self out, amazed that her heart was able to 
beat at all. Bret made an effort to compose 
Lydia’s unusual hysteria 

“Don't you worry, Lydia 
going to marry that poor fis sh.” 


Niobe’s not 
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“Oh, but I am,” said Niobe, feebly ob- 
stinate. 

“Oh, but you're not,” said Bret, calmly 
stubborn. , 

“And how will you prevent me?” Niobe 
demanded 

“That's easy.” 

Niobe sat up in a mood for battle: 

“Do you think you can lock me up or 


tie me up—or what?” 

Bret pressed her back and set a pillow 
under her head: “No, no, darling. I'd never 
lay my hand on you in aught save kindness, 
no matter how you needed 

“Then how will you prevent my marrying 
Joel—Mr. Kimlin ?” 

“By the laying 
Kimlin!” 

“You wouldn't hurt him! Why, he’s been 
ill! I had to fix a tourniquet on his arm to 
save him from bleeding to death.” 

Bret smiled a murderous smile: “That 
makes it all the easier. All I’ve got to do 
is untwist the tourniquet and let Nature take 
her course!” 

Niobe laughed at the thought of Bret do 
ing anything so unsportsmanlike, and settled 
down comfortably. Bret’s smile faded into 
a look of gentle grimness she had never seen 
on his face before. 

“For your sweet sake, my pet leopardess,”’ 
he said, “I would even ‘go so far as to beat 
a sick man to death. As a rule, I don't like 
to attack invalids, and once when your Mr 
Kimlin was drunk, I ran away from him 
But to save you from ruining your life, I'd 
ruin his. In fact, if you push me to it, 
[ll kill him. I'll kill him seriously—fatally 
—permanently—with the greatest of pleas- 


on of hands—on Mr 


ure, and sit in the clectric chair with the 
smile that wont come off.” 

Niobe, looking into Bret’s calm eyes, saw 
that he meant just what he said. She 


groaned with a feeling of awe that he had 
never before inspired: 

“I believe you would.” 

“You know damned well I would. You 
say you saved his life by putting a tourni- 
quet on his arm. Now save it again by 
putting a tourniquet on your heart. Go to 
bed and have a good, long sleep between 
your two ears, and you'll wake up in 
the morning realizing that Mr. Kimlin has 
nothing on earth to offer you as a husband, 
except his worthlessness, his bad temper, his 
pious insanity and his certainty of wrecking 
your life even worse than you've wrecked 
it yourself. The French have all the vices 


except a contempt for fact. They say, 
‘Morning brings counsel.’ Have a good 
snooze and wake up sensible.” 

For the first time Niobe felt that Bret 


was the most substantially intellectual giant 
she had ever known. And she had never 
even thought of him as a man of sense. She 
had an adumbration of a great wisdom: that 
good sportsmanship and good breeding are 
perhaps the ultimate in philosophy and in 
altruism. The highest art is to conceal art, 
and the highest wisdom to disguise wisdom. 

But Bret, unaware of the fact that he had 
gained a worshiper and inspired a rever- 
ence, was going on to Say: 

“But however you wake up tomorrow, 
don't forget that I forbid the banns with 
Mr. Kimlin, and I'll guarantee that if you 
try to marry him, he will leave you in the 
lurch, waiting at the church. He wont be to 
blame, but he wont be there. 

“In the morning when your brains have 
come back to normal, you might consider a 
little business proposition I'll leave with you 
I know you, Niobe, better than you know 
yourself, and in spite of my appalling in- 
formation, I love you better than anybody 
else ever will or can. If you must marry 
some one, marry me. [I'll promise to be 
what is technically known as ‘a husband in 
name only. When you get strong enough 
for a real marriage, I'll give you a nice, 
quiet divorce, and you can choose anybody 
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else you want except our jumping Joel. 
Think it over, you poor little divine idiot 
of an angel. And good night!” 

He kissed her on the brow, and it some- 
how soothed her to think that she had so 
amiable a watchdog prowling about her life. 
She fell asleep where she lay, and Lydia 
spread a coverlet over her. .. ... 

She woke in the morning laughing. She 
wondered what she was laughing at. Grad- 
ually she realized that it was a picture of 
herself and Joel trying to live together as 
man and wife. 

By an odd coincidence, Joel and Mrs. 
Sessel were laughing at the same picture. 


*T°O wake up laughing, especially at one- 

self and one’s most solemn yester-emo- 
tions, is to the soul what a golden daybreak 
is to the dawn-loving East. 

In one night the human heart has gone 
through what the lower animals experience 
in a whole winter’s hibernation. They creep 
into a tree or a cave or a snake's crevice 
among the rocks, driven to cover by the 
spiteful days, bitter and brief, that slink 
along between protracted tempestuous nights 
After months of lifelessness they wake to find 
the world filled and shaken with that vast 
laughter called spring. They are born again. 

So Niobe felt all new and re-created. She 
went to her bathroom and by the magic of 
faucets brought froi: the mountains foaming 
and tumbling waters like brooks that April 
releases from the ice of March. She laid 
herself down in the hot clear pool and 
basked in physical beatitude. Her mind was 
busy contrasting the white, white room and 
its fascinating devices for comfort with the 
shabby, grimy lair where Joel Kimlin lurked 
in a den as savage as his own soul. 

If she had become his wife, she would 
have had to support him or share his pov- 
erty. It came upon her mood that mankind 
has done few better things than to seek 
riches and expend them upon stately man- 
sions for its body, since in surrounding the 
flesh with the silks of opulence, it has also 
uplifted its soul from the ooze, from the 
cave, from the miseries and the slaveries of 
cold, of dirt, of bruises, aches, hunger, and 
the verminous pelts of other animals. 

Niobe would try to relieve the poor as 
best she might, but always by lifting them 
up into comfort and never by creeping into 
the mire where they found little time or ease 
for beauty. 

There had always been and would always 
be much praise for the dignity of poverty, 
but most of it was meant only to delude or 
console its victims. There was glory in 
the bravery with which man faced any hard- 
ships, but it was wrong to pretend that the 
hardships had merit of their own. In any 
case, Niobe thanked her stars for her wealth. 


as Niobe refused to accept Bret’s offer 
of his companionship. She understood 
how dangerous such proximity would be. 
But chiefly she considered Bret. She told 
him that she would not inflict on him her 
wrecked and uncertain life. 

Her unselfish thought of him endeared him 
to her. In sacrificing on his behalf the com- 
forts she would have enjoyed in his society, 
she progressed from liking to loving, from 
ndearing to needing. 

Bret was always with her when the in- 
creasing responsibilities of his success as a 
banker permitted. He could be quiet when 
she wanted quiet, gay when she was flippant, 
glum when she was morose. But her hu- 
mors were not always easy to foresee or quell. 

Thus one night she was so unjust, so im- 
possible, so insulting that when he asked her 
quietly: 

“Do you mean you wish I would go 
home ?” 

“I wish you'd go to hell and never come 
back. I'm sick of the sight of your fat, 
stupid face,” she snapped. 
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He stared at her, incredulous a moment; 
then a look of rapture dawned in his face 
He gasped: “Niobe! Do you really love me 
as much as that!” 

“Love you?” she jeered. 
sane ?” 

“I have been, but now my eyes are open.” 
And to her stupefaction he gathered her in 
his arms and kissed her. 

She laughed and pushed him into a chair 
and snuggled as close to his heart as she 
could, sighing blissfully: 

“How you do know women!” 

He laughed back: “I don’t know anything 
about women or the other arts, but I know 
what I like! And now—when do we marry 
us?” 

“Never! Jamais! Not a-tall!” 

“‘Why not?’ said the dormouse.”’ 

“*Alice was silent.. But Niobe knows 
You are a business man—or so you keep 
telling me. Now if you saw a picture in a 
catalogue and ordered the article, and it did 
not arrive as advertised but came all broken 
and cracked and useless, you’d send it back, 
wouldn't you?” 

“If it were a common stock article, yes 
If it were a unique and priceless object of 
art, I'd try to glue it together. If I couldn't 
I'd keep it for the sake of the beautiful 
fragments.” 

“Well, I'm not unique or priceless. I'm 
the ordinary earthenware woman. You loved 
me when I was all there. You asked for me 
repeatedly. I high-hatted you. Now I'm a 
broken plate. It wouldn't be honest to palm 
myself off on you, and I wont. I wont, I 
wont!” 

“As I said before, when do we get 
ried ?” 

“Oh, Lord, you are so 
marry you; and if you ask me again, I'll 
go out and run around the block a few 
times and drop dead. Or I'll get up and do 
my Greek dance for you and pass away 
artistically.” 

He pleaded with her, but she would not 
consent 

“I know why,” he groaned. “You love 
me, but you can't endure me because I'm 
not gaunt and lonely and pathetic and in- 
teresting and—haunted.” 

“You're my ideal of a man,” she said. 
“You're always so clean and nice and stupid 
and unimportant, and you never indulge in 
artistic or intellectual conversation. And I 
adore the smell of you! You always smell 
of shaving soap and tobacco and whisky 
and roses. But I adore you too much to 
make a nurse of you. So go along about 
your business and get you a wife who will 
bring into the world a lot of the little Brets 
and Bretses it needs so much.” 


“Are you in- 


mar- 


sweet; but I wont 


Chapter Thirty-nine 

f;CCORDING to all the sacred texts, 
A heaven has long been familiar with the 
failure of its gospels among the denizens of 
this planet. 

The herald who visited the earth with a 
respite for Niobe and Joel was not the first 
to return defeated, ignored. 

But when he sought to deliver his mes- 
sage, he found the court of heaven in fes- 
tival and God too busy to be seen. 

Even the Angels of Pity and of Indiffer- 
ence had forgotten Niobe and Joel for a 
moment of heaven’s time. They had gone 
with the gleaming host to watch the begin- 
ning of a@ new universe. 

Far, far out in the unthinkable distances, 
at the very frontier of God’s realm, on the 
edge of the infinite desert of black space, 
He was establishing one more sun with a 
retinue of planets and their moons. From 
the depths of the backward eternity, God 
had been building these lamps one by one 
and pushing them ferther and farther out 
| into the endless gloom of old chaos. Ever 
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and ever greater suns He made, and vaster 
satellites, then set them on fire and in mo- 
tion. 

This newest universe was of such nobility 
that the moon of its least planet could have 
engulfed a thousand of such balls of flame 
as the sun that holds our earth in vassalage 
As for the sun of that system, it was of a 
bulk that would break the brain of man 
even to consider. 

And yet beyond it was a welter of dark- 
ness stretching on without boundari.s and 
of an infinitude that even God could neve 
measure. But still He strove to extend the 
domain of light, and on this day He left 
His throne to His viceregent and went out 
with a mighty host of angels to illuminate 
this latest candle in the night. 

After the rites were celebrated, the Angel 
of Pity and the Angel of Indifference has- 
tened back to the wall and looked again 
for Niobe and Joel. But they could not 
find them 


HOUGH the angels ransacked the earth 

with their all-seeing vision, they saw 
no one who looked like the Niobe or the 
Joel they had looked upon a moment ago 
which was a decade in the earthly calendar 

There was no one who even bore either 
of their names. 

At last they descried’'a man who reminded 
them somewhat of Joel. He had the look 
of a Joel grown older, rougher, wilder 
He was preaching on a street-corner to a 
mob of irreverent riff-raff. He was repeat- 
ing perhaps unconsciously the sermon of 
Tornado Tomson that had first turned Joel’s 
brain toward piety. 

He was casting before the loafers on the 
curb the pearls of Scriptural beauty, ap- 
pealing to them to be “perfect,” to seek 
pardon and gain sanctification. He offered 
them the alternative of an immortality of 
holiness or an everlasting home in hell. He 
cried out to them in anguish to repent and 
accept the gifts of grace. And he knelt 
in the gutter before them, praying to 
heaven to cleanse their hearts. 

His features were lined with fanatic ex- 
periences, with failures to conquer himseli 
or the world. His voice for all its fervor 
was hoarse with alcohol, and his eyes were 
bloodshot with another fierce and vain en- 
deavor to fight off the craving. He was still 
battling against the cursed inheritance that 
incessantly played the Judas to his most 
pure and sacred ambitions. He was not 
long out of the prison where his sober seli 
had expiated the sins of his drunken self. 
He was known in his parish of the slums 
as Brother Jeremiah, but even as he thun- 
dered toward his climax now, a fat and 
blowsy woman rolled across the street and 
studied him. 

Her soul looked out through bleary eyes 
and spoke with a thick and lolling tongue, 
but there was an eon of suffering in her 
heart as she nudged him unsteadily and 
asked: 

“Say, aint you—aint you—wasn't you once 
named Joel Kimlin?” 

Shame and fear threw ashes in the preach- 
er’s face as he paused and turned and 
glared and asked defiantly: 

“What of it? Who are you?” 

The hag snickered, but a tear rolled out 
of one dreary eye as she mumbled: 

“You used to call me Mamie—do you—ick 
—member? We tried goin’ straight, but— 
we wasn't built ‘at way. But we tried, 
didn't we, Joel? But’s no use—’s no use!” 

Joel caught at Mamie’s hands, and they 
clung together while the crowd laughed and 
dispersed at the gruff, “Move on or I'll run 
yous in!” of a sauntering policeman. 


HE auzels in the sky turned from the 

contemplation of their ancient compan 
ion and renewed their search for the other 
angel astray. 
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They remembered that there had been a 
Bret Rattoon in Niobe’s environment. When 
they looked for him, they found him easily, 
for he was eminent. They found him on a 
Sunday morning riding a horse in Central 
Park. He rode well for one of such plump 
and lazy contours. 

At his side was a matron of almost equal 
plumpness, breathing hard but sitting her 
horse with a reminiscent grace. Beyond her 
there were two boys on smaller horses, and 
a little girl on a Shetland toy 

The Angels of Indifference and of Pity 
were amazed at the child. She might have 
been a Lilliputian Niobe. Child that she 
was, she bestrode her tiny charger as if they 
were the colt of a centaur. 

With a sudden access of frenzy in being 
alive, she cried to her pony and gave him 
his head, and he shot to the front and 
galloped madly along the winding bridle- 
path. 

The two boys vanished in the dust her 
pony kicked up, and the father and mother 
laughed. The mother lifted her mount to 
the run, but the father leaned out and 
caught the bridle to warn her: 

“Now, Ni, remember your heart!” 

The woman brushed his hand from the 
rein and laughing with derision, dug her 
heels into the ribs of her thoroughbred, rose 
with him superbly as he plunged, and stayed 
with him perfectly as he ran 

With a chuckle of confidence in his mag- 
nificent steed, Bret lifted his wrist a trifle, 
and his hunter took wing in pursuit 

They made an ancient allegory: a woman 
in pretended flight, a man spurring after, 
hopefully, and somewhere in the distance a 
bevy of invisible children. 
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THE GAY WHITE 
PETERS’ 
(Continued from page 98) 


lemonades had been added up, was eleven 
dollars and a half 

“Suppose I pay this,” said Mr. Peters, 
“and then want to sell my share in the busi- 


ness in six months: will you take it off my | 


hands again ?”’ 

“You're not buying a share in the busi- 
ness,” said the waiter. “That's just two 
covers and two fruit lemonades you bought.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Peters quietly. “Just 
two covers and two fruit lemonades. Of 
course! How stupid of me! Here you are, 
my man—here’s something for yourself.” 
And he jabbed the waiter unostentatiously 
in the leg with something which he held con- 
cealed in his hand underneath the table 

“And now, my dear,” said Mr. Peters, 
“let’s take just one more whirl around the 
floor before we go.” 

Although realizing the sinister import of 
this request, there was nothing for Mrs 
Peters to do but to obey. Her husband was 
in one of his moods. The time for argu- 
ment was past. So she stepped out on the 
floor with him, and they started around 
She saw with dismay that his right hand 
was not at her waist, but hanging loosely at 
his side. And now and then, as a couple 
bumped into them in their course around 
the circuit, there was ever so slight a mo- 
tion of his arm, followed by a little 
‘Ouch!” from one of the offending dancers 
Nothing more 

At last they came back to the opening 
which led to the exit, and Mr. Peters led 
his wife quietly through to the coat-room. 

“Now we can go home,” he said. 

_ And turning, he surveyed the room 
Slight commotions were occurring in vari- 
ous groups, as if some one had fainted 
The dance-floor slowly but surely was tak- 
ing on the appearance of a shambles. Peo- 


ple were dropping like flies. No one seemed | 
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Selecting the School 


The training, association and 
environment experienced 
during school years lay the 
foundations for success or 
failure in future life. The 
selection of the school best 
suited to develop each indi- 
vidual therefore should be a 
matter of thought and thor- 
ough investigation. This is 
especially true of boarding 
schools which prepare for 
college and for life, but it 
also holds good for schools of 
professional and special 
training. 

We will gladly help you make 
a selection, if you do not find 
a school in pages seven to 
twenty-four which seems to 
meet your needs. 

Write giving all necessary 
details, enclose a stamped re- 
turn envelope and address:— 


The Director, Department of Education 
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to know what to do, and there were signs 
of a panic. Suddenly Mr. Peters’ eye caught 
a cord which was wound around a hook. 
This cord connected with other cords which 
seemed to hold up the low-hanging canopy 
which formed the ceiling of the room. 
“You go out and get a cab, my dear,” 
said Mr. Peters. “I'll be right along.” 
And when she had gone, Mr. Peters, with 
one slash of his penknife, cut the cord, leav- 
ing the dead and dying smothering under the 
weight of the heavy canopy which came 
billowing down. For a moment the room 
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looked like a great sea, tossing in a storm. 
Then, gradually, the movement ceased, and 
the place grew quiet. One terror-stricken 
waiter stood quivering at the door 

“Tell the laundry man, when he comes 
in the morning, to take everything he finds 
under that sheet,” said Mr. Peters. “Never 
mind a list.” 

And as he climbed into the cab beside his 
wife, he said: “I would have got really sore 
if I had stayed there any longer. Then I 
might have done something that I would be 
sorry for.” 


SHINGLE BOB 
(Continued from page 74) 


had done that much, for the next day Mrs. 
Gracie had come to the barber-shop and 
after waiting for him more than an hour 
had said softly, as he pinned the apron 
around her: 

“How is our play coming?” 

She had said, “our” play; and H. George, 
flushing and slightly trembling, had been 
able to answer huskily: 

“I’m working on it.” 

With a sweep of his artist's hand he had 
opened his drawer and had handed her to 
read, while she was in the chair, that copy 
of the first number of The American Jupiter 
which she admired so much. H. George did 
not tell her it had been left in the chair by 
an absent-minded salesman for the Ameri- 
can Butter Coloring and Supply Company 
who made Jonesville every month. 

“I’m going to New York tomorrow,” Mrs 
Gracie had said. “I wish you could too. 
You would appreciate it so; it would mean 
so much to you to get the atmosphere.” 

If she had seen him entering the Sugar 
Bowl with Lena the incident had made no 
difference. She was broader and finer than 
the ordinary woman. 

“You’re lucky you can lead your own 
life,” he said, examining the crinkly blonde 
hair behind her little ear and taking away 
a fraction of an inch with his unerring 


precision. 
“You can too,” she answered crisply. 
“You must. I want you to. Get your 


play done while I am gone.” 

H. George thought of the nights of the 
New Paradise Theater, the New Crystal Ball- 
room and the Natatorium stretching ahead 
of him, and of the tablet of white paper 


| lying unmarred on his table. 


“Mr. Gracie knows a lot of producing 
managers; if anybody could get it produced, 
he could. I'll tell him about it; and when 
it’s done, you let me take it, and we'll see 
what we can do.” 

H. George was immediately in a panic 

“No; don’t tell him. Don’t say anything 
about it. Let me finish it first.” 

“As you say,” she ended, getting out of 
the chair and pausing for a moment while 
the next woman, waiting on the bench by 
the wall, regarded her hatefully. 

Mrs. Gracie handed H. George his copy 
of the Jupiter and, as he locked it in his 
drawer, she added: 

“Finish the play, anyhow, while I am 
out of town.” 

She sauntered away, and H. George drew 
the edge of the apron sadly around the 
middle-aged neck of the next customer. 


F Mrs. Ellington P. Gracie had encour- 
aged the art of the playwright, she had 
also done her work well as a patron of 
the art tonsorial. The word she had dropped 


| to Mrs. Harold Naylor and Mrs. John P. 


Lurcher on the veranda of the Jonesville 
Country Club was only beginning to bear 
results, but already the inundation of can- 
didates for the shingled head threatened to 
destroy H. George Chadwick. Many of the 
customers, unable to wait for hours, over- 
flowed into the other chairs, where, if they 
did not get a Chadwick shingle, they had 


the pleasure of watching H. George at work 
Practically the entire membership of the 
Wednesday Afternoon Bridge Club appeared 
shingled a week after the club met with 
Edie Naylor. The Progress and Social De- 
velopment Society was brought almost to a 
woman by the influence of Fanny Lurcher; 
and as the word went out that the approval 
of Mrs. Gracie was on the art of H. George, 
tte growth of clientele was astonishing. It 
wes more marvelous than geometrical pro- 
gression. It reminded one of the illustrations in 
the table-talk of an efficiency expert. H 
George obviously was engaged in the process 
of shingling every woman in Jonesville. He 
left his mark on the nurses from the hos 
pitals, the teachers from the public schools, 
the daughters, mothers and grandmothers 
He even helped old Mrs. Elias H. Jennings 
celebrate her ninety-eighth birthday with a 
shingle bob. 

The evenings found H. George in a weak- 
ened condition, with no heart to begin on 
the first act of “The Iron Hook.” Days 
rushed by, and “The Iron Hook” still re- 
mained unstarted. Fed by recollections of 
his contacts with Mrs. Gracie, the imagina- 
tion of H. George Chadwick evolved im- 
provements on “The Bat” while he stood at 
his chair, but the evening routine of Jones- 
ville and the deluge of heads to be cut left 
him without a moment when, in full pos- 
session of his faculties, he could sit down 
at the table in the furnished room on Rail- 
road Avenue and put those improvements 
into thrilling dialogue and situations 

He never considered confiding in Lena. 
To do that, would have required an ex- 
planation of his mental philanderings with 
the Country Club set, and he was not ready 
to start Lena off on a jealous tangent which 
would lead her straight to the Ford coupé 
of Clavering Silverthorne, the head desk 
man of the New Trianon, from whom he 
had won her. H. George knew enough not 
to try to eat his cake and have it too. He 
struggled to take care of the dozens of 
shingles, of Lena and the Jonesville social 
pace, and write “The Iron Hook” all at the 
same time. That is, he meant to write 
“The Iron Hook” in fevered hours when 
he should drag himself home after long eve- 
nings at the New Paradise and the New 
Crystal. 

From twelve until one on an August night 
he sat before his paper with the locomotives 
of Wabash freights puffing outside his wir.- 
dow and cinders flicking the screen. He bit 
his pen and perspired in his undershirt, fi- 
nally falling wearily into bed, having made 
no mark on the paper. 

He had some thoughts; at least, he 
thought they were thoughts; and he fixed the 
next night for putting them into words 
Mrs. Gracie had been gone a month. She 
might come home any day now, and ask 
him what he had done. 


HE next night, however, with its ex- 
cellent literary and dramatic intentions, 
was driven from his mind the following 
morning by a curious situation. For the 
first time in months, astonishing and un- 
welcome leisure awaited him in the barber. 
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shop. Instead of a dozen feminine heads | 
to work on before luncheon, he had only | 
three and the other barbers had none. With 
two pairs of masculine jowls to shave and 
one masculine hair-cut, his tips and cash 
record for the day promised little. The 
long afternoon was slightly better but not 
much. No line of beauties sat and waited 
for him. The difference was so marked that 
the other barbers offered ponderous jests 
about his sudden loss of customers. By 
evening H. George was glad to welcome 
the mowing of a two-day beard. Something 
had happened in Jonesville. 

Over the sundaes in the Sugar Bow! that 
night he alluded to the phenomenon to 
Lena, but the importance of the incident did 
not sink in. She might have observed, how- 
ever, that H. George did not linger as long | 
as usual on the porch out on Riverdale 
Avenue but said good-night quickly and 
caught the next car back to town. He did 
not know what had happened, but he did | 
know something had. He would have to 
concentrate immediately on the work in 
hand. He must get something done. 

In his room he sat before his tablet and 
tried to summon those opening lines for 
“The Iron Hook.” They would not come 
He kept thinking of that empty bench in 
the New Trianon barber-shop and the de- 
sertion of the girls. Another night went 
by with the play unstarted. 

The morning brought only two shingles, 
and he went out to luncheon at the New 
Apollo Café hurt and wondering. At this | 
rate he would be only a barber by the end 
of the week; moreover, his earnings would 
show a sharp decline. 


ROSSING Belleau Boulevard on his way | 

back to the shop, H. George was startled 
out of his dejected ponderings by a sharp 
horn behind him, and he sprang to the curb 
just in time to avoid being crushed under 
the wheels of a swift sports roadster. His 
imminent death, however, as he stood there 
looking after the car, did not occur to him. 
Something more tragic than that penetrated 
the core of his being. The driver of the car 
was Mrs. Ellington P. Gracie, and she had 
not recognized him; either that, or she had 
chosen to ignore him. She was back in 
town, and she hadn’t let him know. 
Wounded and discouraged, he crept back to 
the shop and sat in line with the other bar- 
bers, waiting. 

The afternoon yielded one girl customer 
—Lena. She came down from the Cof- 
fee Shoppe and slipped into his chair in 
the old way, but the zest of the occasion 
for H. George was lacking. Lena ran her 
hand over the back of her head reflectively 
and smiled into the mirror. 5 

“Don't trim it too close,” she said. “This 
may be the last time. I’m goin’ to let it 
grow in.” 

H. George paused, apron in hands. 

“Let it grow in? What's the big idea?” 

“Why, haven’t you heard? The shingle 
bob's done. Long hair’s comin’ back. I’m 
sorry, in a way; it'll lose money for you. 
But you know, there’s something kinda nice 
about long hair. I’m kinda glad the style’s 
changin’.” 

H. George swallowed air. 

“Where did you get that stuff? Who said 
long hair’s comin’ back ?” he asked. 

“Why, all the swells is lettin’ theirs grow. 
Mrs. Ellington P. Gracie started it; she come 
back from New York last week, an’ she told 
it at the Country Club that long hair’d be 
the thing from now on. It’s got all over 
town. You know Mrs. Gracie; she’s swell. 
She’s lettin’ hers grow.” 

Rather mechanically H. George pinned 
the apron around her neck and reached 
for his shears. Fortunately Lena did not 
expect conversation in the chair. He leaned 
close to his work and kept his eyes from 
meeting hers in the mirror. And as he| 
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worked, hot resentment and anguish blurred 
his job 

“What do you think you’re doin’? Cuttin’ 
meat ?” 

He had barely missed snipping the lobe 
of Lena’s left ear. 

“Gee! I'll be glad when this stuff’s grown 
in. I wish I hadn’t had it bobbed now.” 

H. George sighed and looked at the “wait- 
ing bench.” It was empty 

“Whaja say we go out Sunday and look 
at some o’ them lots I told you about?” 
Lena asked presently. “With what I got 
an’ what you got, we could start a bunga- 
low, the man says.” 

He did not answer immediately. 
thinking about “The Iron Hook,” 
written on his table 

“When did you say this long hair stuff 
started ?” he muttered when he could control 
his voice. 

“Oh, a week or ten days ago. One o’ 
the girls from the Coffee Shoppe was out at 
the Country Club waitin’ table at a tea, 
and Mrs. Gracie was tellin’ ‘em. An’ she 
told ‘em she had discovered a musical genius 
in New York and was goin’ to bring ‘im here 
for a concert next winter. Just a kid—runs 
an elevator in a hotel, I think she said.” 

H. George paused with his scissors sus- 


He was 
lying un- 
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pended. He stood looking intently at the 
reflection of Lena’s face in the mirror for 
a long minute; then he fell to work furi 
ously. In a moment he was unpinning her 
and standing aside while she climbed out oi 
the chair 

“Let's go out there and look at them lots 
Sunday,” he said, brushing some stray ends 
of hair from Lena’s shoulders, a vague hint 
of tenderness in the gesture. He handed her 
a cashier’s check and began putting away his 
tools. Then, reminded by a wicked flash of 
memory, he opened his drawer and took out 
his copy of the first number of The Ameri- 
can Jupiter. He handed it to Lena. 

“Drop this in the waste-paper baler when 
you go back,” he said 

Lena inspected the magazine eagerly 
Puzzled, H. George contemplated her. 

“Throw it away, nothin’!” she exclaimed 
“This is worth money. Mr. Silverthorne-— 
you know he’s sorta lit’ry—well, he comes 
int’ the Coffee Shoppe for his meals an’ 
he was telling me about this. He says 
copies o’ the first issue’s worth fifteen dol 
lars. I'll get ‘im to see about sellin’ it 
for us.” 

H. George swayed slightly. 

“What's on at the New Paradise tonight ?"’ 
he asked 


RRIAGE 


(Continued from page 65) 


further news reached her that Josie, balked 
of the comfortable living that marriage was 
to bring her, had proceeded in many ways 
to make things as unpleasant as possible for 
her unfortunate and complaisant husband. 
Tommy knew that by this time Peter must 
be in very difficult straits for money. She 
would have liked to help him by buying 
other pictures to hang on her dressing-room 
wall, but the idea of providing Peter with 
money so that the Brant woman could come 
to New York and spend it did not par- 
ticularly appeal to her. If Peter’s marriage 
was to end upon the rocks, the financial 
rock was quite as serviceable for the purpose 
as any other 


HE ending of Peter's fatuous venture came 

with a startling suddenness to Tommy, 
who was scarcely prepared for Frederick 
Wingate’s rather dry narration of the wreck 
But there seemed little doubt that the Ran- 
dles had reached the parting of the ways. 
Wingate’s first intimation that things had 
gone definitely wrong had come quite by 
chance from Janet Kearns, who worked in 
Joanna Shank’s drygoods store. Miss Kearns 
and young Tom Barclay were out (spooning, 
probably) along the road toward Milestown 
when they met Peter Randle, bareheaded, 
walking furiously and with an air of such 
troubled abstraction that he did not recog- 
nize or even notice them. Awhile later, he 
passed the promenaders, running at full 
speed, and disappeared in the direction of 
his home. Even this apparent aberration 
of Peter’s might not have attracted atten- 
tion, for he was, of course, a person who 
could be counted upon to do _ unusual 
things. But the departure of Mrs. Randle 
from Smithville for Trenton, alone, on the 
late train the same night, was a matter for 
general discussion in Sam Small’s store. 

Mrs. Barclay put two and two together. 
So did Mrs. Shank. And Sam Small’s de- 
livery-wagon driver, sent to the Island a 
few days later with the pretext of a for- 
gotten bag of flour that concealed the real 
purpose of his visit, reported that Martha, 
the colored woman, with an air of wrath 
had as much as told him that Josie Randle 
had left Red Bridge “for good.” This item 
of information, both pleasing and distressing, 

| had passed with the speed of the wind up 
the main street and been wafted at last in 
| the direction of the studio upon the hill 


To Wingate the news had seemed too good 
to be true, and so he had gone down to 
Peter Randle’s studio in the hope of verify- 
ing the story and offering either his con- 
gratulations or commiserations as Peter re- 
quired or desired them. Peter had been glad 
to see the visitor. His usual air of frown 
ing abstraction was not lacking when Win- 
gate had entered, but the duties of hospital- 
ity awoke him, and he had become quite 
jolly, producing from his pocket a check 
which he had exhibited with great pride 
It was from Lablache, who had sold a pic- 
ture of Peter’s—“Dawn on the Hills.” It 
was a sale to a collector who had been quite 
frankly enthusiastic about his purchase, and 
of course Peter was correspondingly elated. 

“Of course,” Wingate went on, “that was 
really bully for Peter. I imagine he must 
have been about at the end of his tether 
when that check reached him. He told me 
he owed a lot of money. But he said 
nothing of Josie’s absence, and I made no 
comment on it—naturally. The whole thing 
seems pretty clear. Peter went broke, and 
she left him. And by a curious irony, the 
check of Lablache’s arrived some days later, 
just too late to save the situation.” 

“To save it!” Tommy said. 

Wingate laughed. “You think luck was 
with him?” 

“Well, rather! 
him—” 

“No time like the present? Perhaps you're 
right. Only, Peter may not agree with 
yeu.” 

“How idiotic! You think he will try to 
make her come back?” 

“God knows. Nobody knows what Peter 
wants to do. It’s rather a terrible thing for 
Peter’s pride not to be able to support the 
woman—not to be able to finish something 
that he started. He let fall a hint that he 
might be coming to New York.” 

“Looking for her!” Tommy 
“That would be too stupid.” 

Wingate rose. “You forget, my dear, that 
in this matter our poor friend is suffering 
from an ingrowing conscience.” 

Tommy saw him to the door. “If he’s 
wise, he'll let her go to the devil in her 
own way.” 

“If he’d been wise—say, as wise as you 
and I are, Tommy,” said Wingate with his 
widest smile; “he’d -have let her go to the 
devil in the first place.” 


If she was going to leave 


exclaimed 
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INGATE had not been mistaken. | 


Peter came to New York looking for 
his wife, armed with some old addresses and 
an inflexible determination to do his duty 


in saving her from further perils and re- | 
storing her to his household in full com- | 


fort and contentment. The sale of his pic- 
ture loomed large. There would be enough 
money. 

He did not know whether or not Josie, 
in expectation of his search, had hidden her- 
self, but he learned to his dismay that the 
persons at the places where he hoped to find 
her showed the most complete ignorance as 
to her whereabouts. And he went up the 
Avenue in the direction of his hotel at the 
close of a long and weary day, very much 
discouraged at his failure. But Fate, never 
having gone out of the way to be kind to 
Peter except in the doubtful matter of his 
heritage, now decided to compensate for 
past neglects by doing him a good turn— 
and to achieve this, had placed Tommy 
Keith directly in the path of his lagging foot- 
steps, so that he almost bumped into her 
Immersed in his gloom, he did not recognize 
her. Taking off his hat politely in Tommy's 
general direction, and mumbling an apology, 
he would have passed on, if she had not 
seized him by the arm. 

“Why, Peter! Peter Randle! You aren't 
going to cut me!” she exclaimed. 

“Ch, ah—Tommy! Of course—that is— 
no, not at all. I didn’t want to cut you 
I—didn’t see you. 
How do you do?” 

“Fine,” she said, looking him up and 
down. He had an air of neglect, and his 
hat was dusty. “And how are you, Peter?” 

“All right,” he asserted. “Quite all right.” 

“It’s fine to see you. It seems an age.” 

“Yes, it does,” said Peter, joining in her 
commonplaces with a sense that after all 
there was a great deal that was agreeable 
about them. 

“Are you going over toward the Avenue?” 
Tommy asked, taking charge of the situa- 
tion briskly. “I want you to walk with me 
and tell me all about your work. Isn't it 
lucky we met?” 

“Very,” Peter said, falling into pace be- 
side her. “One must have luck sometimes.” 

She glanced at his sober profile, aware of 
the sincerity of the sentiment, aware also 
of the disappointments that had given it 
utterance. 

“Peter,” she said, “you're looking tired.” 

“Am I?” 

“Yes, dead tired. Do come up to the 
apartment. I'll give you a cup of tea, and 
you needn't talk if you don’t want to. You 
can lie on the divan and take a nap, if you 
like.” 

“I’m not sleepy,” he said with a smile. 

“Aren't you? Well, then, you needn't 


Stupid of me—very! | 


take a nap. You can just sit. I wont talk | 


to you unless you like.” 
“But I want you to talk.” He turned his 
eyes upon her. “It’s rather jolly again.” 
“Then you'll come?” 
“Why—yes. If you want me.” 


HERE was a great deal that she wanted 
to say to him, but at the moment every 
thought she had, seemed to approach the 
personal, and so she resorted to the light 
patter of small talk in which she was adept. 


Peter lumbered along beside her, the heavi- | 


ness of his mood already penetrated here and 
there by little shafts of lightness. There 
was something very gentle in her attitude 
toward him, something rather soothing, too, 
in the familiarity of her friendliness, like a 
homely joy that had been too long deferred. 


It was not until they reached her apart- | 


ment that Tommy could give proper vent 
to her impulses in a convincing hospitality. 
She touched bells, and people came taking 
orders. She made Peter sit in the big chair 
by the table, patted a pillow into place at 
his back and then brought him a drink. 
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‘Here, take this!” she commanded. “You 
look as though you needed it. 
some tea in a moment.” 
“Oh, thanks,” he said 
think I will.” 
He drank, and ate the crackers that she 
handed him, so eagerly that Tommy stared 


at him in suspicion 


“That's bully. I 


“When did you eat last, Peter?” 

“Why—what—” 

“You haven't had any lunch 

“I was very busy. I didn't think—” 

“How silly! I’m going to feed you, 
Peter.” 


He protested of course, but when the tea 
and sandwiches came, he found himself eat- 
ing with a relish which contributed still 
further to her contentment. 

When he had eaten, and finished 
cups of tea, she made him fil! his pipe and 
smoke. It was all extremely cheerful and 
comfortable. He could not remember when 
he had been so comfortable before, and he 
yielded to the sense of well-being. Peter 
had never been dependent upon luxuries for 
his happiness, and there had been, even at 
Red Bridge, a kind of austerity in his habits 
of life. And so it was with a feeling of 
guilt that he indulged himself in the soft- 
ness of Tommy's down cushions and in the 
gentleness of her smile 

Peter was. Tommy could see, very thought- 
ful and sober beneath his air of contentment, 
smiling slowly as though not entirely certain 
that he ought to smile. As she studied him 
attentively, she could find no shadows of 
weakness in Peter’s face—shadows of humor, 
yes, of inquiry, of pity, sensitive shadows 
that came and were lost again in the deeper 
shadows of decision; but she could find no 
sign of weakness. In his eves was a look 
of seeing across hilltops that rose in lovely 
serenity above the smoke and dust and heat 
of valleys below. There might be just a 
trace of madness in them, the madness of 
one who dares to dream. 

Well, had Peter come 
madness, the fool to the end of 


two 


to the end of his 
his folly? 


HE spoke at last, plunging quite reck- 
lessly into the very middle of her subject. 
“Of course, everyone knows that Mrs. 
Randle has left you, Peter. I'm beginning 
to feel a little hurt that you shouldn't have 
said anything to me about it.” 


He straightened, and regarded her with 
solemn astonishment. 
“Everyone!” he muttered. “How could 


I've seen no one—spoken 


” 


everyone know? 
to no one. It’s not true 

She smiled calmly. “To keep a secret, 
Peter, you must live in a city. You shouldn't 
try to lie to me. You’re very awkward at it.” 

“Oh!” He sat silent for a moment. 

“I wouldn't speak of it, Peter, if I didn't 
think our friendship gave me the right. You 
broke past my barriers once when I needed 
help. Well, I'm breaking past yours to help 
you. I hope you don’t mind. But whether 
you mind or not, I'm going to speak because 
I'm very, very sorry.” 

“But you mustn't be sorry for me. That's 
just the point. It’s very kind of you, 
Tommy. But I don’t deserve anything like 
that. I can’t have you being sorry for me.’ 

“But I am, just the same,” she insisted 

“There's no use talking like that,” he said 
confusedly. “I've made an awful mess of 
things. It’s all my fault. I ought to have 
known that I wasn’t the sort to be able to 
please a woman. And then,” he added som- 
berly, “I didn’t make good. I couldn't ex- 
pect her to stick to me if I didn’t make a 
living. She was within her rights. 

Yes, she’s left me. I've come over here to 
find her and take her back to Red Bridge.” 

“Why?” asked Tommy coolly. 

“Why?” He stared at her round-eyed 
cause, that’s where she belongs.” 
“Are you sure?” 
He frowned deeply. 





Tommy thought for 
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a moment that there would be a flare of 
anger. But his brows cleared immediately. 

“Yes, I'm sure. I married her. She’s my 
wife. Those are the bare facts. Other 
things can’t be allowed to matter.” 


“Even,” said Tommy deliberately, “if she | 


doesn’t want to come back? Even if she 
finds New York more—to her liking, than 
Red Bridge?” 

He stared at his inquisitor, for Tommy 
had put into her tone a startling omnis- 
cience. 

“That mustn’t matter either,” he muttered 
quickly. “She’s got to come back. I'll take 
her back. I’m ready to take her back, no 
matter what she’s done.” 


HE success of Tommy's stratagem 

abashed her. In robbing him of his 
secret, she felt as guilty as though she had 
stolen money from his pocket. It had been 
so easy to find out what she wanted to 
know, so ridiculously easy. And if she could 
play so successfully upon his ingenuousness, 
how easy for Josie Brant also! The woman 
was faithless; had, perhaps, been faithless 
for weeks. But in spite of her mental res- 
ervations, Tommy followed her advantage 
coolly. 

“I'm afraid the oid life is too alluring. 
How do you expect to make her go back, 
Peter ?” 

“Well, I'll have to see about that,” he 
said. “The trouble is, I don’t know where 
to find her. I’ve been hunting all day. I 
had the addresses of friends of hers, but 
nobody would tell me anything. It almost 
seems—” He suddenly stopped speaking, un- 
aware that it was quite possible for Tommy 
to finish his thought for him. 

“It’s quite obvious,’ she concluded for 
him, “that she doesn’t want to see you.” 

“You think so? Well, it does look that 
way. But I’m not convinced. And I'm 
going to stay here until I find her.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Tommy quietly. “You've 
made up your mind to that.” 

Peter got up and fumbled in his pockets 
for tobacco to refill his pipe. 

“I—I didn’t come here to talk about my 
troubles. I didn’t want to talk about them 
to anybody—even to you, Tommy. But now 
that you know how things are, you can 
see that there isn’t anything else to do. 
I've been a terrible disappointment to her— 
about money and other things. If it hadn't 
been for losing my money, I might have 
managed to help her.” He twisted toward 
Tommy eagerly. “Don’t you understand? I 
couldn’t support her. There was barely 
food enough in the house for a meal or 
two—debts—and—and, little money. She 
was within her rights in going away. It’s 
all my fault.” 

He strode about the room unhappily. 
“And then, after she left, a check came from 
Lablache. Somebody bought another picture. 
I saw Lablache yesterday. He may sell 
another. But it’s all come too late. Don’t 
you see, that it’s my pride, my honor that’s 
involved in doing what I set out to do— 
for Josie—to give her a place in the world? 
Well, I've failed, Tommy—failed terribly.” 

He sank into the divan and stared som- 
berly at the rug. 

There was a moment of silence, and then 
Tommy got up and walked around, finger- 
ing things. 

“Peter,” she said at last, “once upon a 
time you came into this room and took a 
lot of liberties with my feelings. You told 
me some rather brutal truths—and I lis- 
tened to them. Now I’m going to tell you 
some. You made me your friend, and you've 
got to take the consequences. To begin with, 
I might as well be frank and tell you that 
I did all I could, in reason, to open your 





eyes to the character of the woman you | 


married—”’ 
“Don’t, please, Tommy—” 
“Yes, I must. And you've got to listen. 
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Free 10-day test Send the coupon 





Cloudy teeth—dull teeth 


How to make them whiter— quickly 


The new way world’s dental 
authorities advise. What to do 


HOSE whiter teeth that you envy. Don’t 

think that they are beyond you. You can 
now lighten dull and dingy teeth—make them 
gleam and glisten. 

Modern science has discovered a new way. 
A method different in formula, action and 
effect from any you ‘have ever used. This 
offers you a test. Simply use the coupon; it 
brings free a 10-day tube. 


Look for film on your teeth—that’s 
the cause. How to combat it 


Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, run your 
tongue across them. You will feel a film. 
That’s the cause of the trouble. You must 
fight it. 

Film is that viscous coat which you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
It hides the natural luster of your teeth. 

It also holds food substance which fer- 
ments and causes acid. In contact with teeth, 
this acid invites decay. Millions of germs 
breed in it. And they, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 

So dingy teeth mean more than loss of 
good appearance. They may indicate danger, 
grave danger to your teeth. 





New methods now that mean greater 
tooth beauty plus better protec- 
tion from tooth troubles 


Ordinary tooth pastes were unable to cope Send coupon for free 
adequately with that film. Not one could 10-day test 
effectively combat it. Harsh grit tended to 
injure the enamel. Soap and chalk were in- 
adequate. 

Now modern dental science has found new 
combatants. Their action is to curdle film hod h id’s dental 
and then harmlessly remove it. They are em- = a met >. came ? 
bodied in a new-type tooth paste called Pep- oe ee — 
sodent —a scientific method that is George St., Toronto, Canada 
changing the tooth cleaning habits of 
some 50 different nations. 

Don’t you think it worth while to 
try it for 10 days; then to note results 
yourself? 





Make the test today. Clip the 
coupon for a free 10-day tube. 
Or get a full-size tube of your 
druggist. Why follow old 

















Mail this for =a ani 
: FREE 10-Day Tube Pe 2Ppsa : 
1 THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, The NewDay D 1 
Dept. 724, 1104 8. ‘eo we ih Ave., Quality Dentifrice ! 
; * Chicago, IL, U. 8 — Endorsed by World’s Dental Authority : 
: Send to: 
! 

| 
: Name.......- ey 
I 

' + ee ceeeesesecees. se steerer es seneeeres 
Address.....-. -" i 
. Only one tube to: a . family. ‘1827 1 
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The Seasons of: the 
Heart 


RAVEL is the open road to the great possessions 
of the mind and heart. It is Life’s illustrated 
Book of Knowledge. Nothing excels it as a high- 
way to experience and culture. Intelligent travel 
reveals the meaning of life, interprets the works 
of creation, fortifies our understanding of history. 
It is the Appian Way to enlightened human vision! 


There are seasons of the heart no less than of the year. In 
June the heart longs for the open road to new scenes, new 
emotions, new pictures for the Walls of Memory. It is the 
month of a universal Wanderlust in the northern zones. 


The efficient mechanics of modern travel are the marvel of our 
age. It is now safer, more comfortable, more stimulating to 
travel than to drone at home. Travel begets that gleam in 
the human countenance which denotes the individual of cul- 
ture, poise and vision. We are in the presence of a new travel 
sense, when old and young go forth to see what God means 
by the Universe. 


The very charm of that old song,‘‘Home Sweet Home,” is the 
implication that the return of the traveler to his hearth is an 
experience of peculiar human sweetness. They who never 
leave home know nothing of the living world. They might as 
well be in jail. For them life is a narrowing, stiffening, de- 
hydrating process which ends in a sapless, visionless, unviva- 
cious existence. Theirs is the death of the spirit! 


Whithersoever the winds blow, wheresoever the sun shines 
and purple shadows dapple the smiling face of June, there our 
great modern transportation systems have provided luxurious 
means of travel on land, lake and sea. The old irksome days 
of haste and harrowing, of burdensome personal equipment, of 
excessive cost and inconvenience, are gone. These travel 
troubles have vanished under the flaming genius of modern 
travel masters, the builders of an open road on land and sea 
for the pleasure, the enchantment and the culture of those who 
wisely want to see how the world is made and what a billion 
human beings are doing with it under a thousand colorful 
skies out where the horizon becomes the portal of a new world. 
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Do you think that I'd take all this trouble 
about you if I didn’t care for you a great 
deal? I’m not the kind to take an interest a 
in a man and then see him ride pell-mell , 

to the devil. You thought you could save 
Josie Brant by giving her a new start in 
the world. You think even now that you 
could have saved her if you hadn't lost your 
money, or if you'd managed to sell more 
pictures. Well, I'd like to tell you that 
women of her sort can’t be saved just by 
money. Any woman worth saving would 
carry on for the man who had done his best, 
no matter what his failures were. You gave 
Josie Brant the best you had—the best that 
you were capable of; and I wont listen to 
you blaming yourself for what couldn't be 
helped. You took her in, defended her 
against her enemies and your own friends, 
and then gave her your name—that woman! 
—your name! And now she leaves you 
You needn’t try to make me think any better | | 
of her. She’s no good. She never was any 
good, and never will be.” 

“You—you’re speaking of the woman I 
married,” Peter gasped helplessly. 

“I know it,” she said briskly. “If you 
hadn’t married her, I wouldn't be speaking 
of her. Marriage!” she went on contemptu- 
ously. “Do you think a word, like that 
means anything to me when I know the 
farce you made of it? That wasn’t mar- 
riage. It was just sacrilege. You lied—you , 
told me you didn’t love that woman. If y 
you could have loved a woman like that, I a 

\ 
\ 








wouldn't have cared what happened to you. 
You’d have deserved what you got.” And 
then, eagerly: “You didn’t love her, did | 
you, Peter?” 


this Summer 


a, 
- ce 





ETER had sat bent forward, his head in 
his hands, listening to the bitterness of this 
him truths he was trying to deny. He knew 
row that what Tommy said was true, but 
he knew that she had no right to be saying \ ellowstone, 
friend, and what she said, bitter as it was, 
came from her interest in him. Hadn’t she Californi 1a 
said that she cared for him a great deal ? { 
looked up at Tommy, who had sunk into 
the chair before him, and the eyes that were ~~ Serer oa ~4 
turned upon him were gentle, so gentle that Pacific D. & R.G. W. Western Pacific 
present some of the greatest scenic attrac- 
tions in America, including the Pike’s Peak 


harangue, which came to him as though from | bY. 
afar like the voice of his own spirit telling Colorad 0, [ =, 
it or he to be listening But she was his 
But he didn’t answer her question. He 
@ Go the scenic way. The Missouri ( 
he forgot the terrible indictment of Josie she 


had just uttered, and only thought of the | 


impulses of friendship that had made her fly region .. . famous Royal Gorge . . . Great 

to his defense. It was good to have a friend Salt Lake steed colorful Feather River 

like that. He could not be angry with her, Can 

no matter what she said. He looked up at anyon. a) 
Mvou din’ love her, did you, Peter?” | ¢ You can choose any section of the West 

she asked again. you like or combine all in one grand tour j 

“No, I didn’t, Tommy,” he said slowly. —go one way, return another. Stop-over 
“oy ” y P . 

You knew that. I told you.” anywhere. Very low summer vacation j 

She laughed. “Well, you don’t mind tell- fares. 
ing me again, do you?” y } 

. 4. a make much difference @ The Scenic Limited and The Westerner— 
whether I loved her or not.” . A . 

“Yes, Peter, it does. If you'd cared for | two fine trains daily from St. Louis and f 
the woman, what I've said to you would | Kansas City. Excelling Dining Service. / 
have been impossible. You -gave her your | c : ‘ 4 
name. You thought you could save her. @ Write for beautifully illustrated book, ( 

But you couldn’t do that. You can’t now. R-1, and complete travel information. q / 


You've thrown your life away upon a mad 
fancy, a dream. It was your life, to do 
what you wanted with. But there’s some- 
thing else you’ve no right to throw away— 
something that can’t belong to Josie Brant, 








or to anyone like her, something that’s as | C. L. Stone 

much a part of you as the blood of your Passenger Traffic Manager 
heart and yet belongs to others too: I mean MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 

your work, Peter, your career!” St. Louis, Mo. 


“My work!” Peter rose and paced the | 
floor. “Yes, my work,” he muttered sav- 
agely. “Nothing is going to interfere with 
my work!” 

She glanced up at him quickly. . 

“You mean that?” | THE OUTSTANDING SCENIC WAY WEST 


“Yes, yes. I mean it. I’m going to paint ! 
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Make a rich deposit in memory's 
bank account that you may draw 
on all your life; yet never diminish 
it. Diversify your knowledge by 
travel. Go to the Colorado Rockies. 
Go up and breathe deep of the 
rare health-laden air while the rest 
of the world goes by. A much 
needed change and rest combined. 


If you wish to see more of the 
scenic West, Yellowstone and the 
whole Pacific Coast may be in- 
cluded in one thoughtfully planned 
tour. Surprisingly low cost while 
reduced summer fares via Rock 
Island Lines Prevail. 


Route of the ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN LIMITED and COLO- 
RADO FLYER to the Colorado 
Rockies and of the all-Pullman 
GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
and MEMPHIS-CALIFORNIAN 
to California. All meals in dining 
cars. Other fast Rock Island trains 
West on convenient schedules. 
Widest choice of routes. Go one 
way; return another. Stop over 
anywhere. 


Rock Island Travel Bureaus in all 
principal cities are at your service. 
Avail yourself of the instructive 
Rock Island Travel Books. 


Oe th 
Tu rquoise 


Rock Island Lines 
748 La Salle Station, Chicago 


Please mail me, without charge, your publication 
ellowstone 


on OC) California 0 Colorado 0 
Check the book or books you desire 





SAX 


Mr. L. M. ALLEN, V. P. & P. T. M. 


;great things.” He tapped his forehead 
“They're here—they’re in here. And they've 
got to come out. I’m working on some 
big canvases now, and I’ve got them going. 
I've just found out that I can't express big 
thoughts unless I put them in a big way. I 
wonder why I didn’t discover that before. 
I’m on the right track now, and by God, 
I'll stick to it, if I starve.” 

“And you’re not going to let anything in- 
| terfere?”’ she persisted. 
“No.” 
“Not even—Josie Brant?” 





ment into their conversation. 

“Josie!” he gasped, his gaze falling, 
that he had forgotten her 

“Ves, Josie! You've got to choose, Peter. 
You can’t paint. beautiful emotions with 
rotten ones in your heart. You can’t think 
fine thoughts unless you can rise above the 
ugly ones. I know. I went through that 
shadow. I made mistakes just as you have, 
but I don’t make them any more. I had 
my madness. You've had your dream. But 
you're awake now—you've got to carry on. 
You can't let anything, even a wife, stand 
in the way of that.” 

He walked the length of the 
stopped. 

“I’ve got to make her go back,’ he said 
somberly; “I've got to.” 

“She wont go back.” 

“Perhaps. But I’ve got to hear her say 
so. I've got to—to- 


aware 


room and 


| ETER paused and stood staring. Aroused 
by the lapse in his words, she looked 





up at him quickly, aware that she had for- | 


gotten to close the door into her dressing- 
room, and that Peter’s gaze was focused on 
his own picture that she had bought, “After- 


noon Sunlight—Delaware River,’ on the} 


wall of the room beyond. 

She frowned in vexation, reviling herself 
for her stupidity in not having closed the 
door. 

He turned toward her as she rose. His 
eyes had in them the look of a startled child 


“It was you—who bought my picture!” 


he said. 
“Yes, Peter. I wanted 
yours—to remember you by.” 


something of 
And then she 


added in a happy afterthought: “I've got 
RS |a Wingate too.” 
> | “I might have—have guessed it. You 


bought it out of friendship, Tommy,” he 
said in a low, strained voice. And then he 
gave a laugh. “And I thought all the while 
that—some stranger—some lover of art—” 

“Does it disappoint you that your friends 
should love the things you paint?” she said 
gently, her fingers on his arm. 

“No,” he stammered, “no—only—” He 
put his hand over hers, and held it while 
he tried to ask another question. 

“And you—you bought the—the other one 
too—the one Lablache just sold.” 

“No, I didn’t, Peter. I swear it.” 

She put a hand on his shoulder and made 
him look at her. “You believe me, don't 
you?” 

“Yes, I—I do.” 

“Some one else bought it, Peter. But 
they’d have to care for it a lot to make it 
worth more to them than mine is worth to 
me.” 

Her eyes were shining, bright with emo- 
| tion. 

In a rush, the consciousness of her nearness 
came to him, a calm wonder as at some new 
beautiful revelation of color in river, hill 
and sky. Her face was raised to his. He 
bent his head. He wanted to kiss her on 
the brow in thankfulness, but her lips were 
| convenient. She gave them frankly, and he 
held her for a moment. Then she laughed 





a little and wanted to draw away. 











x “Tommy, dear,” he whispered, “how did 
“this happen ?” ; 


He turned around slowly, and stared at} 
her as though she had injected a new ele-| 
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| “Niagara to the Sea” 
Old Quebec still broods in the sun- 


set glow of her illustrious past. No- 
where else can you behold with your 
own eyes what met the sight of men 
three centuries ago. 

A journey down the picturesque St. Lawrence 
to Quebec is like a trip to yesterday. You can 
begin your journey at Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Rochester, Alexandria Bay, Clayton, Montre- 
al, and return the same way. From Quebec 
you can continue on to the glorious Saguenay. 
Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, ““Ni- 
agara to the Sea,” including map and guide, 
to JOHN F. PIERCE. Pass. Traffic Manager, 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 3 C. S. L. 
Building, Montreal, Canada. 

A Thousand Miles of Travel 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 











Preparation for College | 
has become a highly special- 
ized branch of education. 

Not all good schools are good 
preparatory schools and the 
college trained staff of our 
Department will be glad to 
help you make a wise choice. 
Please state the age of pupil, 
schooling to date, the college 
you have in mind, location, 
and approximate amount of 
tuition. Enclose stamped re- 
turn envelope and address: 

The Director, Department of Education 

THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Canadian PacificRockies 


















IVE thousand feet 
up, where lakes are 
amethyst and jade, cata- 
racts are foamy lace and 
the sky, above forest and 
crags, is fathomless blue. 

Your home —one of the cosy 
bungalow cabins built around a 
community lodge, with good 
living, music, dancing. Guides 
and ponies for riding and hiking 
over Alpine trails—linking the 
Camps at Lake Wa +b ~ 














O'Hara, Yoho Valley and {| 

+, Emer e. ’ 
| Other Bungalow Camps on the 
As Banff-Lake Windermere Road. 
Z At Storm Mountain, Vermilion 


Crossing, Radium Hot Springs, 
|| Lake Windermere. Autos, radi- 
«| um hot springs and warm Lake 
Windermere for bathing, trail 
riding and canoeing. Close to 
Canadian Pacific main line. 
‘ Inexpensive. 

Please refer to BC—8 


Hotel Department 
Windsor Station, Montreal 
_a 
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| 23 World Cruises 
in rare comfort, with 
calls at 21 ports. 


Enjoy luxurious President Liners on 
your trip Round the World. Dollar 
Liners complete 23 world cruises each 
year. 

They sail every two weeks, calling 
at Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 
the Mediterranean, Italy and France. 

Generous stopovers between the 
arrival and sailing times are allowed at 
each port of call. Or you may arrange 
to remain in any port or ports for two 
weeks, four weeks or longer, continuing | 
on a subsequent President Liner. 

Palatial oil-burners, these ships pro- 
vide elaborate accommodations and a 
world-famous cuisine. You sleep in 
beds, not berths. 

For complete information commu- 
nicate with any ticket or tourist agent 
or with 

15 Moore Street, New York City 
29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Bidg., 
Hongkong 
24 Calle David, Manila 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 


311 California Street, Department M-606 
San Francisco, California 














THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of 
Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 7-24. 


le Francais au 
du Phonographe 


moyen 
“Learn French on your phonograph.” 
versational Method. Endorsed by . 
You learn French as if you were living in France. 
Records fit any phonograph. 
Write for Free Descriptive Booklet 


International Correspondence Schools, Bex 3412-D, Scranton, Pa. 


GLARK’S 22d MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Néw ‘Transylvania’, Jan. 30 incl. Lisbon, Tunis; 6 
days. $600 to $1700; AROUND THE WORLD, superb 
‘Laconia”’, 20, incl. Hilo, Peking; 128 days, $1250 
to $3000; NORWAY—Western Mediterranean, “‘Lan- 
eastria’’, July 1; 53 days, $550 to $1300. 

FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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FREE BOOKLET 
“How to see Europe at moderate cost’’ 


Ave., 8.2 








|| eyes, the iook of wonder, as if at the sudden 


"| Peter, as some one almost Peter himself, 


She had been kissed before, but the look of 
wonder that she saw in his eyes was a re- 
flection of what was in her own. A wonder, | 
|a quite unreasoning wonder like his. 

She had an impulse in defense. 
| “It was just a kiss, Peter.” 
| “Yes, but—” 


“It was just a natural thing to do.” 
“Yes—natural—as though I'd done it al- 
|ways. You wanted me to?” 
| “I guess so. It just happened.” 
| Peter made it happen again. 
| “Tommy, dear, have you thought of me 
like this before?” 


“I must have, I suppose. But I didn’t 
ee One can’t tell about such 
things.” 

“You—you care for me this much?” 

Her silence gave assent. Then she asked: 

“And you?” 

“Yes, yes. I’ve always wanted you— 
needed you. I wonder why I didn’t know, 
didn’t dare—” 


“What, Peter?” 

“To dream this dream instead of—of that.” 
She moved a little in his arms. 

“Oh, Peter, why didn’t you?” 

“God knows!” he said. “Everything "| 





all wrong with me.” 
She touched his forehead with her lips. 
“T’ll take half of that. Everything is all 

wrong with us both, then.” | 


HE drew away from him gently, and he} 
bent his head. A long silence, full of | 
the joy and misery of the awakening. There 
seemed no doubt about it all. Peter’s si- 
lence was deep with wonder and dismay 
Tommy’s more poignant—and more con- 
structive. 
“It’s come too late, for us both, my dear,” 
she said calmly. “Sit down again. We've 





|}got to think this out.” 
|| She paced the floor slowly. 


The contact 
with this man had set strange spiritual forces | 
}moving within her. The touch of his hands 
|had seemed like a benison, the tenderness of 
| his kiss, a sacrament. It shamed her that 
\she had ever thought of such things other- 
wise. The look that she had seen in his 


|disclosure of a miracle, had given her a true 
| vision of the new clean lights that were 
burning in Peter’s spirit and in her own. 
It was curious, too, that she seemed to see, 
almost at once, and differently, the facts 
that related to them. A moment ago, as his 
friend, she had been reviling Josie Brant, 
warning him against her, almost pleading | 
with him to let her go her way. Now she 
seemed to be thinking of all things in a 
different capacity, as some one nearer to 


seeing with Peter’s vision (as fatuous as 
his, it seemed), his obligation to this woman 
he had made his wife. The marriage at 
which she had scoffed had become cruelly 
' definite. 

Peter sat facing in desperation the results 
| of his folly. She spoke gently. 
| “Oh, Peter dear! Your marriage. It 
|didn’t mean anything to me. But there it 
is. Josie Brant between us. There’s nothing 
to be done.” 

Peter moved a hand ineffectually. Tommy 
turned in the desperateness of a final de- 
cision. 

“Awhile ago I—I told you to let her go. 
| That was wrong. I’ve got to be right now, 
just as you are right. You've got to go 
on. You've got to find her.” 

“Yes, I know—I know—” 

“And nothing is different with us, Peter. 
| Yes—different—only it’s friendship magni- 
fied. That’s what it is. You've kissed me 
|I’ve kissed other men. I never knew that 
the kisses I wasted were all yours, dear.” 

“T have no right to them,” he said mis- 
erably. 

“Then no man has.” She bent over him. 
He groped for her fingers and held them. 











| 
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See Mount Robson- 
Monarch of the 
Canadian Rockies 


on the 
riangle 
eS s/our 


A sheer rise of two miles 
from valley to snow- 
capped peak — Mount 
Robson is a revelation 
of mountain magnifi- 
cence. Splendid views 
of this highest peak of 
the Canadian Rockies are obtainable while 
making the Triangle Tour. 


Come to Jasper National Park, with its 4,400 
square miles embracing more mountain peaks 
than any similar area. Here you may climb 
{with Swiss guide if you like), ride, swim, 
motor or golf. Jasper Park Lodge provides 
luxurious accommodations. {Rates $6.00 up, 
American Plan. Open May 15th to Sept. 30th. } 


Here starts the famous Triangle Tour of 
British Columbia, by rail down the valley of 
the Mystic Skeena to Prince Rupert, thence 
by steamer through scenic seas to Vancouver 
and back to Jasper by rail along roaring gorges. 





New Alaska Service 
You may board a palatial “Canadian National” 


steamer at Vancouver and voyage in luxurious 
comfort to Alaska. Returning, disembark at 
Prince Rupert or Vancouver, as you prefer, and 
proceed by rail to Jasper National Park, travel- 
ing in the midst of majestic mountain beauty. 
Write to 108 West Adams Street, Chicago. 


or to 1270 Broadway, New York, for tourist 
fares, resort rates and illustrated booklets. 





CANADIAN 


THE LARGEST RAILWAY 


NATIONAL SYSTEM IN AMERICA 


RAILWAYS 
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“With Topgallants Set” 


A moving drama of the sea 
by James Francis Dwyer 
“The Flying Fossil” 

The thrilling story of a great air-race 
by Richard Howells Watkins 
“Tiger Bait” 

A cold-stee! battle with a‘Sumatran tiger 


by Warren Hastings Miller 








‘Dangerous 
Playthings 


This daring adventure in ro- 
mance, one of the most fascinat- 
ing stories ever told, is the work of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s collab- 
orator and the author of “Harm’s 


Way” and “Wild Justice”’— 


Lloyd Osbourne 


“Running Water” 
A great novel of the West 


by Jackson Gregory 
“Corporal Nat” 
Astirring story of the Canadian Mounted 
by William Byron Mowery 


These, with nine other color- 
ful stories of men in action, 
are ready for your reading in 


The June Issue of— 


The Blue Book Magazine 


Now on Sale 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago 
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“IT can’t ask that of you, Tommy.’ 

“You can’t prevent my waiting.” 
| “But there may be no end. God knows 
| what—” 
| He got up slowly, like a man struggling 
| against the years. 
| “I'll wait, Peter. I'll be here. I want no 
one else.” 
| She let him take her in his arms for a 
| long silent moment. And then she whis- 
| pered: “I believe in you, Peter. I know 
| you're going to do great things—because 
| you've got a soul that sees beauty—that even 
| hopes for beauty in ugliness. You're going 
| to paint so that people will only see the 
beauty that you see. You’ve made me see 
it. And people with only ugliness in their 
lives will want to buy your pictures just as 
I want to buy them.” She gave a little 
gasp of happiness. “Oh, my dear! If you'd 
only let me buy them all!” 

Peter straightened and drew away 

“Tommy!” he muttered “That's all 
wrong. You can’t buy any more of my 
pictures.” 

“VYes—I see. I wont, Peter.” 

“You promise?” 

“Yes, I promise.” 

He held her fast in another moment of 
forgetfulness. It was Tommy who first 
awoke. She relinquished him firmly. 

“There must be—no more of this,” she 
murmured. “It means too much. When 
you come here again, everything must be 





different. You must go now. You must 
go.” She spoke with difficulty. “Go and 
find her. I see—more clearly. Take her 


| back with you to Red Bridge if she'll go 
| You've got to do that. But whether she 
goes or not, you've got your work to do 
Nothing must stop that. Good-by, Peter, 
and good luck!” 

She kissed him again, then pushed him 
away from her. He stared at her dumbly 
- a moment, then fled in a fury of haste 


Chapter Eighteen 


ETER seemed to have immediate need 
for muscular exertion to clear his mental 
vision. He found the stairway and went 
down it rapidly, eight flights, reaching the 
| street and the immunity of the crowds. His 
| steps turned instinctively toward the Park, 
| where there were open spaces, trees, and a 
|serene sky to give him some sort of a rea- 
| sonable philosophy in which to debate his 
situation. 
| His most conspicuous emotion was one of 
|profound amazement at the revelation of 
|Tommy’s love—and with this, the other 
| astonishment that he had failed all these 
| months to realize the strength of the bond 
| that held him to Tommy. For many rea- 
sons he had not dared to think of her 
familiarly—indeed, he had never been ac- 
customed to thinking of the love of women in 
|}any terms, or the love of Tommy Keith as 
| one of the possibilities of his existence. Their 
relationship, he had taken pains to assure 
himself, was only one of perfect friendly ac- 
cord, resulting from useful services each had 
done for the other. But he knew now that 
| he had deceived himself, that he had cared 
for her always, from the first hour of interest 
|in her personality at Jimmy Blake’s studio, 
| from the moments of ‘his first strange visit 
to the Ritz. 
Even now there was a curious air of un- 
reality about the events of the last hour. 
| It would not have been difficult, except for 
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certain mere sensory appreciations, to believe 
that the affair with Tommy had not taken 
place at all. But—there were her kisses 
still warm upon his lips, the dark mirror 
of her eyes in which he had seen so true a 
vision of their union, the warm clasp of her 
body, slender like Josie’s, but vital, splen- 
didly vital with the forces of an unselfish 
love come to maturity. These were the 
tokens he could not doubt, the beacons that 
had called forth from the hidden places in 
his spirit the love that had lain hidden there 


And he knew now from his need of her at | 


the moment how much he had needed her 
always. 


ETER took a path toward the reservoir, 

seeking a height, a little nearer the stars, 
for the stars were always helpful. He 
climbed to the deserted platform and leaned 
against the wall, looking out upon the water, 
which ruffled gently in the breeze. All about 
him the city roared, a sea beating against 
a coast it could not conquer. 

Somewhere, there to the southward where 
the lights were brightest, was Josie. As 
Peter took out his pipe and filled it, he had 
an ignoble moment, a reckless moment that 
challenged duty, honor and every righteous 
impulse to restitution that had brought him 
to find her. It would be so easy, so prac- 
ticable, to leave Josie where she was in the 
midst of the life she wanted. Her end to 
Peter’s imagination was inevitable—another 
man, other men, providing definite excuses 
for his freedom. There would be no one to 
save her. Danger would stalk less ominously, 
vice grow more alluring with each repetition 
until—lower levels. 

The stars emerged, and the breeze fanned 
his cheek. There seemed to come a brief 
lull in the roar of traffic, that he might 
think more clearly. And the vision that came 
to him was the one of Josie, lying in the 
hospital bed, the color of pale jade—the 
bones at her wrists—her faded gaze. Thus 
he summoned pity to blot out the other 
emotion that was still warm at his heart, 
pity and a sense of his own shortcomings. 
This was the woman he had seized in vio- 
lence, bruising her frail flesh with his hard 
brown fingers. And her white throat had 
been so close—so vulnerable. His objection 
to her seemed suddenly to be measured again 
in terms of his fury. He owed her much. 
He had no right to happiness, while Josie 
was out there, the refugee from his insuf 
ficiency and brutality. 

But what of Tommy! Knowing everything, 
she had confessed her love to him; but she 
had seen his duty at last with a vision that 
was even clearer than his own. He under- 
stood, and the thought uplifted him, for he 
knew that what had happened to them both 
was too fine to be defiled by any mental 
dishonesty. He had seen in Tommy’s eyes, 
as though she had made a sudden discovery 
of some portentous, unrevealed fact of life, 
the inspiration to sacrifice. It had been 
strange to see that look dawning as the 
great moment of relinquishment had come to 
her. He had always known that she suffered 
from the deficiencies of her good fortune, 
but that she was a creature capable of great 
moments, a woman who might sin splendidly 
and suffer for it without regret. But he had 
not known of the stoic calm that could be 
born in her hour of exaltation. She wanted 
him, but she wanted him clean—this was 
the new kind of love that had come to 
Tommy Keith. Peter needed no prompting 
It was the kind of love that he meant to 
give her. 





E knocked out his pipe against the 
parapet and went down the steps to- 
ward the roar of the city to the southward. 
His problem, spiritually mastered, still re- 
mained a problem. For how to find his 
wife among five million, and against her 
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maps of the cities you 
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best hotels, garages, 
service stations. It gives 
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concisely a mass of ever-useful 
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—the State motor laws ... 
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The efficiency, con- 
venience and _ exacti- 
tude of Ranp MGNAaLty 
Auto Road Maps is 
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will find them adapted 
to all needs —on sale 
everywhere at reason- 
able prices. 
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will, was more than he was able to deter- 
mine. But he made his way toward Broad- 
way with a new resolution to go over the 
ground already traversed. He had been to 
the Undine Theater, inquiring of the ticket- 
seller and the door-man, neither of whom 
even knew Josie’s name. It occurred to 
Peter suddenly now that in his abstraction 
he might have asked for Josie Randle—a 
stupid thing to have done, but not improb- 
able. So he went there again for more 
exhaustive inquiries. 

He asked the door-man where the manager 
of the theater was to be found. The in- 
formation was given readily, and a door at 
one side indicated. He entered and stated 
his errand, giving the name under which 





Josie had previously been employed. The 
man, of course, remembered her: Little 
brunette with almond eyes—lost her job 


Yes, she’d been back again, 
less than a week ago. Offered her a job 
as usher, but she wouldn’t take it. Said 
she might come in again. 

Peter asked if she had left an address. 
The man took out a notebook and looked 
over some pages. Yes, here it was—Jose- 
phine Brant, care of Ellen McGovern, Mos- 
cow Apartments, next to the corner of Third 
Avenue. 


through illness. 


T was one of the addresses that Peter had 

already visited. He thanked the man and 
went out into Broadway. If Josie was at 
the Moscow Apartments, he had already re- 
ceived complete assurances that she did not 
want to see him. For it was from Ellen 
McGovern’s apartment that Peter had come 
before he had met Tommy. From the na- 
ture of her replies to his questions, he had 
suspected that Miss McGovern knew more 
than she had been willing to tell. But her 
rebuff had been effectual. Peter hadn't seen 
how he could force the truth from this 
woman if she didn’t want to tell it. And 
Josie was there, for this address proved it, 
had perhaps even been in the apartment 
while Peter questioned. 

Well, he would have to see Josie. She 
would have to listen to him while he said 
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what he had to say. The building in which 
the McGovern woman lived missed being a 
tenement by the grace of a name and a pair 
of brownstone steps with a weather-beaten 
balustrade. But night, though obliterating 
some of the ugliness of the neighborhood, 
had in other respects made it more forbid- 
ding. Open windows on the side-street dis- 
closed slatterns in soiled kimonos, bawling 
children, talking machines, men in_ shirt- 
sleeves reading newspapers. An odor of stale 
grease and garbage; overhead the L roared 
These were Josie’s neighbors, her surround- 
ings. Peter gave thought for a moment to 
the peace of his island, with its clean air, 
its smell of young green things growing, the 
gentle rustle of leaves in the breeze, the river 
gray-blue in the calm starlight; and he won- 
dered how Josie could be willing to relin- 
quish that for this—even as a place to sleep 
She could live here, that she might be some- 
where near the lights, the gay music, the 
turmoil that she craved—Broadway! 

Peter had decided to make a preliminary 
investigation and entering the building, went 
up the steps to the door where he had been 
so inhospitably received. A gas-light burned 
dimly on the landing, but there was no 
sound from the McGovern apartment. He 
listened for a moment and then knocked. 
There was no reply. He tested the knob and 
found that the door was locked. So he went 
down upon the Avenue, and lighting his pipe 
walked up and down, keeping watch upon 
the doorway. Finally he chose a position 
where he could remain unobserved and set- 
tled himself for a long siege. 

Shutters were closed; lights went out 
Twelve—one o'clock. The foot-passengers 
were fewer, and it was easier to keep watch 
upon the doorway. The night grew chill, 
and Peter wished he had brought an over- 
coat. He paced up and down again, his 
hands in his pockets. 

At half-past one an automobile stopped at 
the door, and several people got out, but 
Josie was not one of them. He recognized 


the loud voice of the McGovern woman, 
and saw her go indoors with her friends. He 
was tempted to go to his hotel to bed. He 
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the best—so far. 





Gerald Beaumont at 
130 Miles an Hour 


In New York today everyone is going to the famous old 
Empire Theater, where David Belasco is presenting to 
immense audiences a play called “The Dove,” which is a 
dramatization of one of Gerald Beaumont'’s racing stories. 
And at the same time in California, motion pictures are 
being made from three other recent stories by the same 
And quite untroubled by his great suc- 
cess, Gerald Beaumont sits in his lovely new garden 
home and writes on for readers of this magazine, in 
which his stories exclusively appear month after month 
In the next issue will be published “The Racing Fool,” 
the tale of a moon-mad motor driver whose last great 
race carried him straight into the heart of a girl. 
the swiftest story Mr. Beaumont has ever written—and 
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was very tired, and his shoulders ached with 
the cold. Ethically, and in all reason, he had 
done what he could. But he did not go 

According to Peter's watch, it was a 
quarter past two. He had crossed the street 
seeking a spot sheltered from the breeze when 
a taxi drew up at the curb before the Mos- | 
cow Apartments. Peter turned and went 
back, reaching the vehicle just as a man 
got out upon the sidewalk. The arc-light 
on the corner showed Peter the face of John 
Salazar. Salazar and Peter’s wife! 

Peter’s hat-brim was turned down, and his 
back was toward the light, so that they did 
not recognize him. But as he strode forward, 
Salazar turned, just as Peter caught him 
roughly by the shoulder. It was Josie who 
recognized the intruder first, and gasped 
Peter’s name. 

Peter’s language was no more choice than 
his thoughts 

“Salazar, you dirty beast!” he growled 


“What are you doing with my wife!” : | 

Salazar dodged Peter’s blow. Then after Pi Cc t u re S a ke n 

a startled look, reminiscent of a previous ‘ 

incident, he jerked away and ran. Peter 

lumbered a few steps after him, and then, at | 3 0 Mi n ute A pa r t 


sounds behind him, turned to see Josie trying L ° ° 
et me bring like changes to you 


to reach the doorway of the apartment- | 
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She stumbled to the vehicle, and Peter got 
in after her. 
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| weeping 


| Then 


The man counted the bills and put them 
in his pocket, grinning 

“Right-o,” he said. “You're on. 
you to Palm Beach for that.’ 

There was an energetic jerk of gears, and 
the machine went westward at a high speed 
Peter sat staring straight before him 


I'd drive 


tiful one, and quite complete, 


Josie | 


rigid, silent. But Peter was thinking with a | 
|mind that seemed to visualize all things 
crystal clear. 

So this was Salazar’s revenge! A _beau- 


for Josie was | 


no longer a mere ticket-seller and any man’s | 


quarry, but a person who bore the respect- 
able name of the enemy who had struck 
him down beside an ash-can in an alley 


where many people had come to look and | 


see. A vengeance quite suited to such an 
ignominy! Peter’s fists closed hard. His 
face must have looked rather fierce to Josie, 
for she shrank farther into her corner and 
made no sound. 


— the moment Peter had won. It wasn't 
so much the victory of finding Josie as the 
had found himself 
had merely found Josie’s body, but he knew 
that her mind, her reasoning faculties, the 
sense of right and wrong, conscience, the du- 
ties of self-respect and decency had evaded 
him, that her body was an empty possession 
And yet he meant to take it home, for this 
was what he had set out to do. He was 
a little uncertain as to what he intended to 
'do with it, for relations difficult before could 
be no less difficult now. Difficult—impos- 
sible! It was a different world. Pity only, 
was left. He would try to give her that 

She moved nervously beside him, summon- 
ing some courage. Then she asked: 

“What are you going to do with me?” 

“I'm going to take you home, Josie,” 
Peter replied calmly. 


assurance that he 


“Well, I don’t want to go,” she said with 
an air of bravado. “You haven't got any 
rights to me now after what happened. No 


woman has to stay with a man who starves 
her, beats her. You've got no right to take 
me anywhere I don’t want to go.” 


“Ves, I've a right to take you home,” he 
said dully. “That’s where you're going, 
Josie.” His voice was still quiet, but there 


definite meaning now 
She realized that he 
and sank back 


seemed to be a very 
in everything he said. 
was not to be trifled with, 
into her corner again. 

“I—I'm tired,” she said in a kind of sob. 

“Are you? Perhaps you can go to sleep.” 

“In this thing? My God!” She began 
noisily. “I don’t want—to go to 
Red Bridge. You can't keep me there after 
—after what you did, beating me—and all.’ 

“I’m sorry for that,” Peter said politely 
“Very sorry.” 

“Sorry!” she sobbed ironically. 
let me out of here.” 

“No.” 

“You're crazy. I’m not going to drive all 
night with a lunatic. Let me out of here.” 

She put her hand on the door-catch, but 
Peter caught her firmly and drew her back 


“Sorry ! 


to her seat. She was really frightened at 
that, and huddled into her corner, sobbing 
more violently. 


“We've got to make another start, Josie,” 
Peter was saying slowly. “We've got to try 
to get along somehow. You wont starve— 
and I—I will be very kind to you. I don’t 
think there'll be any more trouble about 
money. I’ve sold another picture, and I 
expect to sell.some more. I'll give you any- 
thing you want—in reason.” He was speak- 
ing like an automaton, very quietly, as 
though by his own gravity he might over- 
come his sense of the inefficacy of his per- 
suasions. Josie did not move or give any 
sign that she had heard him, and so he put 
his position more definitely. “But you’ve 
got to come with me, whether you want to 
or not. I can’t have you living here—like 
this. s lucky Salazar ran away. I might 


He | 
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have killed him. He’s made a fool of you 
again. We wont say anything more about 
that. We'll just forget it..... You'd bet- 
ter stop crying now; you'll just tire yourself 
out.” 

If she had had a hope that the old device 
might have been effective, she relinquished it 
at last and straightened. 

“How I hate you!” she stammered. 

“Do you? Do you, really? Well, that’s 


too bad. I don’t hate you. It’s rather 
funny, too; I suppose I ought to.” 
She stared at his bent profile, but said 


nothing. They crossed the ferry in silence 
If she had any thought of escape she must 
have given it up, and as they reached the 
Jersey shore and went upon their way, she 
seemed to have fallen asleep. Peter drew 
the robe about them. The driver of the taxi 
knew the road, and Peter watched the gray 
ribbon wind in as on a reel. He was very 
tired; the sense of warmth was agreeable 
He had had a long day, and presently he 
dozed—then slept soundly. .... 

A creaking of brakes awoke him. The 
lights of a night service-station, at which 
they had stopped, revealed the fact that the 
seat beside him was empty. For Josie had 
disappeared. 


N considering his situation, back in New 

York next day, Peter came to several 
conclusions. The first decision he reached 
was that the mere regaining of Josie’s body 
had signified nothing, for the part of her 
that Peter had been trying to regain had 
long since vanished into the shadows from 
which it had come. Therefore the fact that 
he had not been able to find her in his night- 
long search of the roads was merely a kind 
of physical corroboration of an abstract idea 
that had long been puzzling him. The des- 
peration that had driven Josie from the taxi 
in the dead of night to escape him was a 
measure of the futility of his errand. 

There was nothing to be done. Peter had 
lost Josie, irretrievably ‘this time. Had he 
been possessed of the calm philosophy of 
the practiced man of the world, he would 
have gone upon his way, 
least with a sense that he had done all that 
he could to save his wife, and thanking God 
that he was well rid of her. But Peter 
couldn’t dismiss his obligations in so careless 
a fashion. 

The second conclusion that Peter reached 
was that, having failed, there was nothing 
left but to go back to Red Bridge alone. 
This conclusion was only reached after a long 
period of thought. It occurred to him that 
he might employ a detective to try and find 
Josie again. But to what end? Another 
scene? Another escape? Had she not said 
that she hated him? He rejected the idea at 
last, rejected also a plan to find Salazar and 
give him another thrashing—an affair that 
might end in the police-court and wash his 
soiled linen in public. 

No, for the present at least, there seemed 
nothing to be done. He paced his hotel 
room like an unquiet beast. There by his 
elbow at every turn was the telephone. At 
the other end of the wire was the Ritz 
and Tommy. He wanted to hear the sound 
of her voice, to see her, to tell her all the 
things that had come into his mind about 
the strange happening that had befallen 
them both, to have her assurance that it 
hadn’t all been a mistake. Instead, in a 
desperate hurry, lest he should recant, he 
began throwing his clothing into a bag. He 
would write her. It would be safer. That 
night late, he reached Red Bridge. 


Peter Randle’s marriage, at least, 

accorded with Stevenson’s defini- 

tion—proved a field of battle rather 

than a bed of roses. The crisis of 

that battle occurs in the next in- 

stallment—in our forthcoming 
July issue. 
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MATED 
(Continued from page 45) 


Now it was Mr. Nash's turn to come in 
with something jolly—a well-told anecdote 


which concerned two drunken men on a 
subway: One of them asked, “What time is 
it?” The other replied, “Rector Street,” 


“Good God! I thought 
Everybody laughed ex- 


and the first moaned, 
it was Thursday!” 


cept Lucinda. She didn't think the joke 
half so funny as Daddy’s about Useful and 
Ornamental. In her warm heart she was 


sorry for him, so pleasantly defeated at the 
head of his table. He was always grinning 
at what Mother said; yet Lucinda thought 
she could see the hurt look under his nice 
creasy cheeks. She wanted to put her hand 
out and pet him, but poor Olivia was in 
the way 





“Speaking of old people,” boomed Great | 
Aunt Cornelia over her second helping of 
turkey, “Madam Pendleton has gone to Chi- 
cago.” 

“And she’s well over ninety!” marveled | 

° 
Matalea | 

“Fiddlesticks!” sniffed Great Aunt Cor-| 
nelia. “She declares she’s ninety when she’s 
not a day over eighty-seven, and she’s vain 
a bride. She came down to the mawnin’ 
train like a traveling princess with black | 
Amanda to help hoist her into the Pullman} 
and two or three extra darkies running with 
steamer-rugs and baskets and umbrellas.| 
When they'd done everything she could think 
of, Madam Pendleton arranged her skirts 
and sat there like a queen on her throne 
Amanda,’ says she, ‘you may tell the con- 
ductor to start.’” 

They gossiped about one person and an 
other, and then inevitably the talk turned 
to horses, the subject which never palls in 
a sporting State. Even the juiceless Olivia 
brightened to the topic. Cousin Tom 
Rainey was going on the rocks, she said 
His taste for blooded hogs was finishing 
him. Then he'd spent his last farthing on 
Lady Sally, which should have been a derby 
winner and wasn't “Cousin Tom's _bor- 
rowed money to put Lady Sally to Com-| 
modorus,” said Great Aunt Cornelia primly 
breeder should have known better.” 

“There are some mares that wont breed,” 
opined Lucinda sagely. Mr. Nash of Phila- 
delphia turned his suave face with a look 
of curious interest, but the talk went on, un-| 
conscious of precocity on the part of a child 
to whom horse-breeding had become a nor- 
mal topic. 


as 


N the animated discussion that followed, 
Ike Shelby inserted an occasional cheerful 


word through interstices in the gossip. His 
was something the air of a naughty boy 
who, there on sufferance, was doing his 


modest best to win his way back to public 
approval. Mother warmed under the com- 
bined flattery of her poor relations and of 
Mr. Nash. 

It was not until dessert 
ornamental charlotte russe with foamy 
cream overruning a barricade of lady-fin- 
gers—that the battery of pleasant tongues 
was loosened to a broadside. 

“This dinner,” said Mr 
his compliment to his hostess, 
decided me never to go back to 
phia.” 

“When the Yankees come down here—if 
you'll excuse the term, Mr. Nash,” gushed 
Great Aunt Cornelia, “they learn what food 
is. But you'll not find food like Matalea’s 
everywhere you go. It makes me right 
thankful to come here on Thanksgiving Day 
and be proud of the family. How becoming 
those green earrings are, Matalea 

“I’m thankful too, to Cousin 
chirped poor Olivia. 

“Well,” smiled Mr. Nash, “as a rank out- 
sider, will you let me be a little thankful? 
I’m thankful to be the guest of such a| 


was finished—an 


Nash, directing 
“has about 
Philadel- 


Matalea,” 
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charming lady and to feel that a wander- 
ing Yankee can find such delightful friends 
so far from home.” 

“And we're all thankful,” came in Daddy’s 
pleasant voice, “for the privilege of enter- 
taining such good company. But we don't 
have to make any set speeches, do we? I’m 
right thankful, though, that the tobacco 
blight hasn’t laid us all flat and that we can 
still look the grocer in the face.” A glance 


from Matalea squelched him momentarily; | 


he floundered on: “Yes, I’m right thankful 
for a lot of things.” 

In her réle as pacifier Great Aunt Cor- 
nelia turned ponderously toward Lucinda 
and said with one of her puffy smiles: 

“Well, child, what are you praising the 
good Lawd for on this bright day?” 

The child, who had felt no _ hesitation 
about expressing herself on the subject of 
jokes and flowers and horses, now grew em- 
barrassed. Her large dark eyes wandered 
around the table, taking in her mother’s 
lovely, petulant face, Great Aunt Cornelia’s 
heavy jowls, poor Olivia’s chinless simper, 
Mr. Nash’s smooth features, which to her al- 
ways seemed to have been fresh-dusted for 
Then she saw Daddy, patient, 





company. 
distinguished, incoherent, holding his fine | 
head squarely on his shoulders. 

“I’m thankful,” she blurted clumsily, “—I | 


guess I’m thankful most for my Daddy.” 
And for some inexplicable reason tears had 
come into her eyes. 


Chapter Three 


Daddy 
car to a 


OOK here, Cinders,” said 
cisively, bringing his noisy 
stop under one of the park's spring-clad 
maples. There was a little path, winding 
through the dogwood tangle, a favorite walk 
for these two on golden occasions when they 
could be together to discuss such pertinent 
subjects as life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. Today Daddy’s words came 
slower than ever, so that Cinders had to 
prompt him as they started arm in arm 
through the thicket. 


de- | 





“You said, ‘Look here, Cinders,’ she sug- 
gested. = 
“Yesterday was your birthday, wasn’t it? | 


And I was away.” 

“And you didn’t telegraph or anything.” 

“You're now twelve years old,” he said | 
after a pause. “I got something for you 
and you know, I wasn’t so sure whether 
you'd like it or not.” 

“Oh, Daddy!” 

He stood under a bush, one tender twig 
brushing his old brown hat; in spite of his 
seamy face, a momentary embarrassment 
made him look very young and foolish. 

“Well, you see,” he stammered, “—well, 
I stumbled on that little hope-chest you 
made out of your alphabet box. It looked 
sort of forlorn, tumbled away among a lot 


of old clothes and A-B-C books. It was 
so full the lid was comin’ off—” 
“I'd forgotten that silly thing,” replied 


Lucinda rather airily, for twelve years is an 
age when childish things should be put 
away. 

“I don’t want you to forget,” said Daddy 
suddenly, and his rich voice had taken on 
a note that thrilled her. “I’m not lecturin’, 
you understand—but, you know, I like the 
idea of your packin’ up to join life. That’s 
the way a woman ought to be. Get the 
home started early, and you wont make any 
mistake. A lot of people make mistakes, 
Cinders.” 

He stopped very suddenly as if some mys- 
terious hand had put a cork in his throat. 

“But I’ve got school now, and dancing- 
class and everything,” she began, and was 
sorry as soon as she had spoken. 

“Well,” he droned disconsolately, “I reckon 
you wont want it—” 


“What is it, -Daddy? Tell me!” 





In her | 
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with new enamel, new nickel, new platen, 
new key rings, new type; a complete, per- 
fect typewriter with back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabula- 

tor, key shift lock, ete. Impossible to 

tell it from a brand new Underwood, either in 
appearance, durability, or quality of work. | 


° 
Thirty-Three Years’ Experience | 
in rebuilding typewriters during which time over one- 
third of a a pone ople have purchased our machines. 
What better proof could anyone ask as to the perfection 
of our typewriters or the integrity of this firm? 

Ten Days’ Free Trial 

See for yourself! Try the typewriter ten days. You 
must be satisfied or the entire transaction won't cost 
you a penny. Act today. Get our big illustrated catalog 
and full particulars. 


--="FREE TRIAL COUPON=== 
SHIPMAN-WARD MPG. CO., 

a220Shipman Bidg., Chicago 

Send by return mai! free book of facts concerning 
Standard Visible Writing Underwood. This is not am 
order and does not obligate me to buy. 
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| Street 
| It looks rather secondhand, but it will be 


eagerness she had taken him by the elbows, 
pinning him against the bush. 

“Tl tell you. In a junk-shop down on N 
I found a sort of Italian chest effect. 


right pretty when it’s oiled up. The in- 
side’s all shot to pieces; you could pick out 
some silk, and I’m pretty good with a ham- 
mer and tacks—” 

“Daddy, you old adorable!” 
kissed him on the side of his handsome, 
pathetic, creasy mouth. “You know how 
I'd love it. And T'll not forget this time. 
[’'ll—I'll do a lot of sewing.” 

An embarrassment, which sometimes seizes 
the closest friends, smothered them into si- 
lence as they walked slowly up the little 
path and came to an outcropping of sand- 
stone where they often sat at the sun’s de- 
cline and looked down upon the river, glint- 
ing with silver and copper strands through 
which dirty gray paddle-wheel boats churned 
up and down 

Today Lucinda was more than ever sorry 
for Daddy. But what could she do? Things 
had gone along serenely for months. The 
Shelbys had seemed almost happy together; 
then another storm had blown up. Mother 
took to quarreling over the telephone with 
tradespeople, banging doors at mysterious 
hours of the night; she would be most lov- 
ing to Daddy when there was company, and 
then as soon as they were alone, she would 
break out again: he wanted to be an actor 
—what was becoming of his business—why 
was he always leaving his golf-clubs on the 
stairs where people could stumble over 
them? Once Lucinda had heard her mutter- 
ing to herself as she came down the hall: 
“Why should I endure it?” 

Endure what? Surely patient, jolly, piti- 
ful old Daddy wasn’t hard to endure. But 
Mr. Nash was again in town. He came of- 
tener and oftener on business trips, and Lu- 
cinda was now old enough to realize that 
he had something to do with the domestic 


she cried, and 
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roiling. But why? Mother liked him and 
Daddy liked him—Daddy was always giving 
him cigars and telling him funny stories. 
Lucinda rather liked Mr. Nash too. She 
had often been on the point of asking Daddy 
about him, but a friendly instinct checked 
her. 


HEY had been seated a quarter of an 
hour on their favorite rock when he 
roused from his contemplation. 

“We've been havin’ one of those golden 
silences, haven't we, Cinders!” he laughed, 
again his jolly self 

“Yes,” agreed Cinders, “and only people 
who know each other well can enjoy being 
silent together.” 

“Where did you read that?” he asked, 
laying his palm roughly over her hand. 

“IT forgot. Maybe it was in a novel Mar- 
tha lent me.” 

“Well, the gentleman who wrote that was 
a bromide. And a liar too. When people 
stop talking, it generally means they're get- 
ting bored. There, there, honey!” he re- 
assured her with an extra pat. “I don't 
mean I’m bored with you. But I’m playin’ 
the heavy today—”’ 

“Oh, are you actually going to put on 
‘The Virginian’ ?” she asked, purposely mis- 
understanding. 

“Keep my secret, cross- your heart?” he 
asked, and before she could make her prom- 
ise: “We're going to put it on at MacMur- 
ry’s Theater on the nineteenth of May!” 

“Daddy! I thought you gave it up for 
good last year because you couldn’t get the 
money.” 

“We've got the money now,” he told her. 
“You see, you have to pay a pretty big 
royalty—you know what that is?” And 
when she nodded: “You have to pay a big 
one for amateur rights to a successful play. 
Well, Sam Prentiss got generous all of a 
sudden and offered to put up half the 
money, if somebody else would—” 





stantly. 














Samuel Scoville, 


It is doubtful if any other people in the world have pro- 
duced greater naturalists than America. And the general 
store of knowledge of wild life is being added to con- 
Moreover, the greater part of the studies that 
our naturalists have made have been presented in a man- 
ner capable of comprehension by average men and women. 
At present there is no investigator of the lives and habits 
of animals who has higher rank than Samuel Scoville, 
Jr., and in the next issue of this magazine he will tell 
the story of the oldest animal in America, an animal that 
was functioning when the saber-toothed tiger roamed 
these United States, and is still living, fighting and dying 
in the same way today—an animal that was old when the 
big trees of California were mere saplings and before-the 
Rocky Mountains were flung up. 
miss reading Mr. Scoville’s story in the July number, 
which he very properly calls “The Devil of Doomsday.” 
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big money and * 


have a good time, too 


CASH 
PRIZES 


In the JUNE Issue 


'$8.00029} 
6 — | 


for Readers of Photoplay 


The most simple and fascinating _ 
picture star puzzle contest that 
has ever been held inan 4 
American periodical 
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Easier and 
’ more interesting 
am cross-word puzzles 


You just can’t afford to miss the fun you will have, and 
the chance to win $5000 by getting in the contest which 
will appear in the June issue of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


The editors have devised the most simple and 
fascinating Cut Picture Puzzle Contest that has ever 
been held in any periodical. It isn’t a contest that 
requires any ingenious or artistic ability, and it isn’t 
a contest full of tricks and misleading clues. 

It’s easy—and the fun you will get working it 
out beats any cross-word puzzle that was ever made. 
All you have to do is to paste neatly and accurately 
together faces of Motion Picture Stars divided into 
several parts, and put them together in their proper 


positions. 


If you go to movies you see these faces every 
day and you stand as good a chance of winning as 
anyone else. The idea is unique. You don’t have 
to know the history of every star to work it out. It 
will be your own fault if you don’t get the big prize, 
or one of the many smaller prizes. Someone must 
get the money. 

Speak to your newsdealer at once, and insist that 
he save you a copy of the JUNE issue of PHOTOPLAY 
—on sale May 15th. Or send 25c to PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE, and we will mail the copy to you. 





They will sell out very quickly, and you may lose out if you’re not right smart. 


Photoplay Magazine, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Watermanisg}fountain Pen 


L. E.Waterman Company, 191 Broadway,N. Y. 
London : Paris : 











Your hand and your pen | 


are partners in the expression of your thought 


of millions because it makes thinking and 
writing easier. There are no annoying hin- 
drances when a Waterman’s is used—just a 
steady flow of perfectly written words. | 

Made with different sized holders and different pen 
points to suit all hands and styles of writing. 

50,000 merchants have selected Waterman's as the 
best pen to sell because they know it satisfies all who buy. 


Ask a nearby merchant to show you Waterman's lip- 
with mottled, black and cardinal 
holders, then select a pen you like, at a price you will be 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen is the choice | 
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How to destroy dandruff. 
How to correct dry, brittle 
hair. How to beautify dull, 
lifeless hair. How to cor- 
rect other hair troubles. It 
tells how new hair can be 
now grown with the aid of a wonderful 
discovery called STIM. Send for this 
valuable booklet today. It is absolutely 
Free. 


The Sanitas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—-— — SEND COUPON TODAY — — — 


The Sanitas Company—601 Sanitas Bldg., 
33 Keap St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me Free Booklet. 
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“And you did, didn’t you, Daddy?” 

“How'd you guess it?” he asked rather 
sheepishly. 

“Because you're the best sport in the 
A supreme compliment in a State 
of sports. 

“Ves, but there’s the theater to be hired 
too.” 

Lucinda nodded sagely. It gave her a 
feeling of large importance, sitting like this, 


| discussing royalties and the price of thea- 


| @ guarantee. 


| opened his case for a fresh cigarette. 


"Past | raged. 


ters. For just an instant she pretended she 
was a manager. 
“Theaters cost money, 
derously. 
“You bet they do. But of course there’s 
We've had to put up for 


” 


she agreed pon- 


that—” 

“Who has?” 

“Well, Sam Prentiss and—” 

“I'll bet you’ve gone the other half, old 
sport !” 

“What a lawyer you'd make!” he roared. 
“Of course there aint any risk, to speak of. 
If we play to a profit, I'll get every cent 
back. Sam Prentiss is the only sport. He's 
just come into the club, and we didn’t have 
any right to ask him for a nickel. But 
we're giving him a good part.” 

“What part, Daddy?” she asked breath- 
lessly. ; 

“Trampas, the Mexican villain.” 

“And you'll be The Virginian, wont you, 
the way you first learned the part ?” 

“No. Fletch Burnett’s cast for The Vir- 
ginian. It’s only right, because he looks like 
Dustin Farnum.” 


“But Daddy! Are they going to leave 
you out?” 
“Oh, no. Not me. I’m going to be Steve. 


You remember Steve, Cinders?” 

She dipped down into her memory. “Oh, 
yes,” she said quietly. “Steve was the bad 
cowboy.” 

“The bad cowboy,” he repeated moodily. 
“The bad, weak cowboy who got hanged for 
his trouble.” Then he brightened as he 
“It’s 
a fat part, Cinders. The fattest in the show, 
by all odds.” 

Lucinda was going to ask: “What will 
Mother say to all this?” She knew that 
Daddy hadn’t told her, and she knew why. 


HE scene came sooner than she had ex- 
pected. 

She went to her room that night, and 
had just time to see her new hope-chest, 
standing ceremoniously at the foot of her 
bed; it was an ancient, royal box, five feet 
long, with duil gilt cornices, carven dragons’ 
feet, and crackled, painted plaques shower- 
ing roses, flying cupids and clouds of wing- 
ing doves. She had just lifted the heavy lid 
to see the interior, which was, as Daddy had 
said apologetically, “all shot to pieces.” Then 
in the living-room below, some one screamed 
—a tearing, ill-tempered, hysterical scream. 

She ran to the head of the stairs, and at a 
corner of the upper newel-post could hear 
two excited voices—Daddy’s and Mother’s. 

“Please don’t take it that way, honey,” he 
was pleading. “It aint as if the money was 
gone.” 

“Seven hundred and fifty dollars!” she 
“Seven hundred and fifty dollars— 


| for your old acting!” 


| 





“Just till the week of the nineteenth,” he 
droned on patiently. “It’s only a guaran- 
tee. Don’t you see—even if it aint a big 
success, we wont—” 

“Seven hundred and fifty dollars!” Again 
her voice struck its twanging, hysterical 
note. “And I wanted to go to Radnor to 
the horse-show. I never go anywhere. I 
never have anything. I’ve made every ar- 
rangement to go—and your acting! Your 
silly—” 

She seemed to stop for expressive ad- 
jectives, and in the pause floundered away 
in a mush of sobs. 
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“My God!” he growled, and it was the| 
first time Lucinda had heard Daddy speak | 
that way. “You'd think I'd robbed a bank.” 

“Rob a bank?” She had again become 
shrill. “You haven’t got nerve enough to 
rob a bank. You've got a good business. 
What's become of it? Thrown to the winds 
while you go mooning around that old— 
that trashy Green-room Club.” 

“That’s not true. This is the best year | 
we've had for four—” 

“And what’s happened to my plans, I 
should like to know?” She ignored him. 
“I scrimp and save to have a few things that 
any woman that isn't a cook ought to have. 
And I've made every arrangement to go to 
Radnor. I've told you that a hundred 
times—” 

“There's no trouble about your going to 
Radnor, honey,” he was assuring her when 
the whole room seemed to fill with hiccup- 
ing, gargling sounds of uncontrolled rage. 

Satisfied that she had heard enough, a 
little scared at her eavesdropping, Lucinda 
stole back to her bedroom, her mind dis- 
turbed, her heart torn by one of the scenes 
which she witnessed all too often in her! 
early life. 


Chapter Four 


UCINDA knocked at the door numbered 
“3 and pushed it in a crack. Daddy 
sat before a low mirror under a_ wire-| 
screened light and applied cosmetic to his 
eyebrows as he talked to a dangerous-look- 
ing Mexican with a magnificent serape 
Daddy looked very handsome, she thought, 
in his cowboy clothes, and with his eyebrows 
darkened and smoothed out. 

“Oh, come in, Cinders!” he called, holding 
his black pencil aloft. “Sam, this is my 
daughter. She’s going to sit in the window 
and sell tickets when we start a show of 
our own. Aint you, Cinders?” 

“Oh, I know Lucinda,” said the swarthy 
desperado. “She goes to school with my 
little girl.” 

She would rather he hadn't said that 
Somehow it dimmed the romance of the 
dressing-room. But she took a chair in the 
corner, after picking up Daddy's blue-serge 
trousers to hang them on a nail. 

“If Fletch wasn’t so stuck on his per- 
sonal beauty,” the Mexican gossiped on, 
tightening his belt, “he’d make something 
of an actor.” 

“He's beginnin’ just right,” replied Daddy 
as he penciled his lashes. 

“I know,” insisted Sam. “But did you 
see the way he crowded Minnie Fitzhugh 
at the dress rehearsal? She can't get a line 
in edgewise, the way he crabs her.” 

“Minnie Fitzhugh can act,” said Daddy, 
and began knotting a bandanna at his 
throat. Lucinda recalled this Mrs. Fitzhugh, 
quiet, self-contained, plump and somberly 
beautiful; she had made an impression on 
the girl at a rehearsal which she had seen 
over a year before. Minnie— Mother al- 
ways referred to her as That Fitzhugh 
Woman. 

“Yes, Minnie can act,” echoed Trampas. 
“She's got brains, but it’s more than that. 
She’s got a quality that makes you notice 
her the minute she comes on—” 

“She’s sympathetic!” This criticism was 
not spoken by either of the actors. It came 
from the little girl in the corner. Both men 
turned, and Trampas showed his dangerous 
teeth in a grin of appreciation. 

From what Lucinda’s keen ears could 
gather, there had been hot words with Mr. 
Fletcher Burnett, who had taken upon him- 
self the airs of a star. He had been rude 
to Mrs. Fitzhugh, and Daddy had resented 
it. How very thrilling! To think of Daddy 
in his cowboy clothes and with a large re- 
volver on his hip resenting a rudeness to a 
lady. It set him before her in a new light. 
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Aladdin would have liked to 
meet this young lady. He had 
a good lamp; but see this! 





The biggest and the smallest 


The biggest lamp made by 
the General Electric Com- 
pany is 30,000 watts, equiv- 
alent to100,000 candles. The 
smallest is called the “grain 
of wheat” lamp. It is used in 
surgical operations on the 
stomach. 


Both are Mazpa Lamps, like 
the lamps in your home— 
Mazpa being the mark of 
thecontinuous research ser- 
vice centered in the General 
Electric laboratories in 
Schenectady. 


While the cost of al- 
most everything else 
hasadvanced, thecost 
of MAZDA Lamps — 
and the current for 
lighting them — has 
been materially re- 
duced. Use the right 
lamps and use them 
freely ; no other home 
comfort costs so little. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

















_ the sports field and minds made into flexible and serviceable engines of t 





Perfect? 


Boys and girls are rarely born perfect, with ready-made minds nicely adjusted to the age 
which hurls them into life’s surprises. On the contrary, they are the raw material out of 
which The Men and Women of Tomorrow must be made if this old, blundering world is 
to achieve what always lies just beyond the horizon. And that is exactly where the Pri- 
vate School becomes a Public Service. There, bodies are built in the a and on 
ought and action. 
The 424 schools and camps listed in pages 7 to 24 strive to set ideals of personal achieve- 
ment before the -boys and girls entrusted to them. They not only show the way, but 
studying each child, teach the Aow of achievement according to individual equipment 
of mind and temperament. 
At all times we are glad to assist you, without charge, in this vital matter of selecting 
the right school. hen wr'ting state requirements in full. A stamped return envelope 
insures a prompt reply. Address 
The Director, Department of 


Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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CLEANING the toilet ceases to be 
an unpleasant task when you let 
Sani-Flush clean it for you. Sani- 
Flush does it better than you can 
by any other means. It makes 
the porcelain shine like new. 
Sani-Flush cleans and purifies 
the toilet bowl and hidden, un- 
healthful trap. Destroys foul 
odors. Makes the toilet sanitary. 
Won’tharm plumbingconnections. 
Sprinkle Sani-Flush in the toilet 
bowl—follow directions on the can 
—and flush. Keep it handy in 
the bathroom. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25¢ for a full-size can. 





Reg US Pat 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


Refer to The Red Book’s Camp Direc- 
tory on pages 6 to 10. For information 
on camps in all parts of the country 
write stating desired location, whether 
for boy or girl and other essential facts. 
dress 
The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 
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E will pay you $4 to $6 


a day for makin 
to 8 doz. pairs standard Steber socks daily 


on High-Speed Family Knitter for five years. 
Written contract. Yarn FREE. Work at home. 
All or spare time. Be independent, Thoussnds 

. Yo particulars without obligation 
Steber Machine Co., 629 Steber Bidg., Utica, N. ¥. 








Moths Feed on Grease Spots 
You can be certain that the holes eaten through 
the fabric were first Grease Spots. Remove 
them before putting your clothes away. 

Sake 





to Fabric or Color 
20 3O« 6c & 1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 
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Much as she adored him, she had always 
thought of Daddy as a noncombatant. 

“As a matter of fact,” Trampas summed 
it up, hitching his red sash so that the fringe 
would not interfere with his holster, “you 
should have had his part.” 

“Shucks!” said Daddy. “I’m no good as 
a heroic juvenile. I'm only jealous of one 
person.” 

“Who?” asked Sam fiercely through his 
dark make-up. 

“You,” replied Ike. “I've always had am- 
bitions to play the heavy.” 

“And now, darling!” He turned to Lu- 
cinda and kissed her tenderly, then pushed 
her toward the door. “There, I’ve left a 
blob of make-up on your nose. Let me rub 
_- ees Get in front as quick as you 
can. Curtain’s going up.” 

“Daddy, I'm in the third row with the 
Carters.” She had paused on the sill; his face, 
in its strange disguise, looked suddenly blank 
as he asked: “Your mother isn’t coming?” 

“Oh, they'll all be in the box,” she re- 
plied lightly, because she couldn’t confess 
that she had heard her mother, that very 
afternoon, tell Mr. Nash that amateur theat- 
ricals bored her and she preferred bridge 
at the Sycamore Club. 


HE theater was a pit of blackness when 
she stole in and found her seat beside 
pleasant, three-chinned Mrs. Carter and her 
restless Martha. Lucinda heard their whis- 
pering voices and wished they would be still; 
the curtain was already up, showing a glare 
of artificial Arizona light. The scene was 
sacred to her, a vision of favored and un- 
favored gods. When the self-satisfied Mr. 
Burnett came on, tricked out as a Virginian 
cowboy, Lucinda hated the audience for their 
vigorous applause. She disliked Mr. Burnett 
with his hair curled in imitation of Mr. 
Farnum’s; he was too fat to look like any- 
thing but the complacent stockbroker that 
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he was. Now, if Daddy had been in that 
Sere Then Mrs. Fitzhugh appeared, 
and there was more applause. Lucinda was 
glad of that. She looked so sweet and sad 
and adorable with her milk-white skin and 
blue-black hair. Even though the play was 
still young, it was easy to see that she and 
The Virginian were going to fall in love. 
If it had only been written so that she 
could fall in love with Daddy! 

Lucinda couldn’t hate the villain, which 
was a shame. Although Mr. Prentiss, in the 
réle of the unscrupulous Mexican 7rampas, 
snarled and slunk and ground his teeth from 
one end of the stage to the other, she could 
see in him nothing loathsome, for he was 
Daddy's friend, and so to be admired. The 
Mexican’s detestable work was to cross the 
noble Virginian in matters of love and 
How Lucinda hoped he 
would succeed! 

“There's Daddy!” She said it half aloud, 
and her busy palms smarted. His cowboy 
clothes weren't so brilliant as Mr. Burnett’s 
—he looked just as Daddy would if he 
were a cowboy. Pleasant, modest, loyal, 
somehow pathetic, he stood at The Vir- 
ginian’s side and never failed him. He was 
a true, good friend. That was Daddy all 
over. He didn’t stalk and swagger the way 
Mr. Burnett did. He just spoke naturally, 
so that everybody could understand him and 
sympathize with the poor cowboy who was 
true blue and falling into bad company. 
Once or twice she felt that Daddy was get- 
ting all the applause, and she was a little 
dizzy with delight. 

But just the same she wished that Daddy 
were The Virginian instead of poor Steve. 
While The Virginian rescued fair ladies, 
bullied Trampas at the end of a large re- 
volver, never failed to say the right word 
at the right time, Steve slid gently toward 
perdition in company with every cattle-steal- 
ing rascal in the Green-room Club.... . 





what they really are. 


issue of this magazine. 





William Dudley Pelley 


He is a dramatist of little lives, is William Dudley Pelley, 
whose best stories for the past few years have appeared 
in the pages of this magazine. 
pageant of ordinary living from the windows of a news- 
paper office in a Vermont town nestling among the 
Green Mountains, and has found it not so vastly dif- 
ferent, save in the matter of tinsel and electric lights, 
from life as it is lived in the great cities. 
has written more sympathetically of the comedies and 
tragedies of the sort of folks whom we pass in the street 
by the dozens, hundreds or thousands, as the case may be, 
and never even see—just average folks who are born, do 
their little share in the world’s work for a number of 
years, and then die, unheralded and unsung, save when 
it happens that such a writer as Pelley sees them for 
One of the best stories he’s ever 
written, “A Father Who Dared,” will appear in an early 


He has watched the 


And no one 
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Although she knew the story well, she sat 
through the play hoping that something 
would come along to save him from his 
cruel theatrical fate. 

“I think your father is doing wonder- 
fully!” gushed Mrs. Carter between acts. 

“He’s a lot better than Mr. Burnett,” Lu- 
cinda had the poor taste to say. 

“Oh, I think Mr. Burnett’s wonderful!” 
chimed in Martha, lifting her white eye- 
brows over saucer-blue eyes. “Wasn't it 
great the way he poked the gun at that 
Mexican and said: ‘Smile when you say 
that!’” ; 

Lucinda, frankly disgusted, let her eyes 
rove about the theater. The house was 
packed; she was glad of that, because it 
meant dear Daddy wouldn’t have to throw 
away any of his money. She recognized half 
the people in the audience; even Judge 
Brady was there, popping out of his dress 
suit. It seemed funny to see him with a coat 
on. Two rows behind him she saw the 
homely Gibbs sisters, beginning to look like 
young ladies. There was Mrs. Pendleton 
and the tall Mr. Brace..... Only one 
box remained empty. Daddy had reserved 
that for Mother and her party. 

The lights dimmed again, and again the 
curtain went up. To her, the scene was hard 
to endure. Daddy, surrounded by his reck- 
less gang, was camping in the mountains. 
They had been caught red-handed “rustling” 
cattle; they were fugitives from justice; in 
ungrammatical cowboyese they were plotting 
escape. There was yet a little time. Her 
nails digging her soft palms, Lucinda prayed 
that they would find a way..... 

A shot. An alarm. Suddenly from be- 
hind the rocks appears The Virginian and 
his rather dandified posse. Without a word 
the refugee gang throw up their hands. It’s 
awful. Daddy is trapped. He sits alone, 
his head bowed, his hands in his lap, as 
The Virginian stalks up to him and looks 
him squarely in the face. 

“Steve!” he cries. “I didn’t know it was 
you.” 

“It’s me, all right,” says Steve. 

The posse leads away the outlaws, leaving 
Daddy and Mr. Burnett. The Virginian has 
been sent there to catch Sieve. There's just 
one way out: The Virginian could lend him 
a horse, let him go, but it wouldn't be fair 
to the boys. “No, you couldn’t do that,” 
says Steve. And wasn’t that just like Daddy? 
Lucinda wanted to scream: “Shoot him 
and run!” But the two men are settling it 
among themselves, frontier fashion. “I done 
wrong, and I got to pay for it,” says Steve; 
so the true friends shake hands, and Daddy 
is led away to be hanged over the fork of 
a willow tree. 


UT of the darkness beside her Lucinda 

could hear Mrs. Carter sniffle moistily. 
“It was a fine act,” whispered Martha; and 
that was too much for Lucinda. Daddy was 
being hanged—why? Because he had been 
so kind and loyal to his gang. And Martha 
Carter called it a fine act! 

Something seemed to burst in the young 
girl’s throat, and just as the lights flashed 
on and the house roared approval, she tucked 
her handkerchief in her mouth and rushed 
up the aisle. For a while she stood in the 
back and drank in Daddy’s applause... .. 
It had been dreadful. The negroes always 
told her that if you played you were dead, 
you'd die in six months. But that was silly, 
and this was only a play. She could go back 
of the scenes and find Daddy puffing a ciga- 
rette and joking with the Mexican villain. 

When the play was over, she did go back, 
and squeezed her way through a jumble of 
highly painted frontiersmen. Timorously 
she knocked at door “3,” and since there 
was no response, listened to the clatter of 
men’s and women’s voices inside. She could 
hear her mother’s high, nervous soprano and 
Mr. Nash’s pleasantly congratulatory note. 
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—only to let one neglected detail 
ruin the whole effect! 


“She was stunning,” said the man. “I thought 
I had never seen anyone more beautiful at 
first glimpse. Such dashing style and such 
good company, too! But—all wasted!" 

“What happened?” asked the girl of her- 
self. ““Heseemed so interested at themoment 
of meeting. I know I looked well and I cer- 
tainly was up on my toes to entertain. Did 
I slip up somewhere?” 

et es es es ee 
Sat Oe OF pat fo Ges he ane leven, 
the whole world knows—but the girl doesn't! 

That is the dangerous thing about per- 
spiration odor—the person afflicted so seldom 
realizes that she gives offense. 

It isa shpeiboioal condition. You see, 

perspiration glands under the arm are un- 
usually active. _ excitement, nervous- 
ness affect them easil 

The hollow of the asians and clothing 
prevent normal evaporation of moisture. This 
results in a disagreeable odor which is very 
noticeable to those about us but is hard to 
detect on ourselves. 

Then those horrid “half-moons™ of stain 
under the arms! What is uglier, more un- 
sightly? And so ruinous, too, for the most 
expert dry cleaning cannot blot them out. 


Soap and water are not enough 
Most women, and men, too, mean to be 
above reproach in personal cleanliness. And 
they are, so far as soap and water go. 

But this repellent form of uncleanliness is 
something that cannot be washed away. The 
only thing that can cope with perspiration 


just the same as the teeth, the hair, the finger 
nails! If they could only realize that without 
this care they themselvesare almost certain to 
offend in this thing they so criticise in others! 


The underarm toilette 
of 3,000,000 people 
There is one best way to do everything. 
3,000,000 have found the one best and surest 
way to attain perfect personal daintiness is by 
regular use of Odorono, the underarm toilette. 
Odorono is an antiseptic liquid formulated 
bya physician to correct both the evils of ex- 
cessive perspiration. It isthe original correc- 
tive for both perspiration odor and moisture. 
Clear and clean, Odorono is just like a 
dainty toilet water to use. Put alittle on the 
underarms just twice a week and you need 
bother with no other precautions! One ap- 
plication lasts for three whole days. 
Attention to the underarms takes so little 
timeandeffortanditmeanssomuch! Thisone 
littlespotcan undoall youhave putintoachiev- 
ing a perfect toilette in outward appearance. 
Get into the twice-a-week Odorono habit 
and enjoy perfect freedom from any trace of 
; from disagreeable moisture; clothing 
always dry and odorless with no taint or stain 
toruinit. Youcan get Odorono at any toilet 
counter anywhere; 35c, 6oc and $1 a bottle 
or sent by mail postpaid. 


Send for dainty sample set of the 
complete underarm toilette 


I have a dainty sample set of the complete 
underarm toilette—Odorono, Odo- 


odor and moisture is a scientific corrective. | ronoand Odorono ilatory, I willsend you 

If women could only understand that the _ this set and a helpful of information on 

underarms must have regular, special care _ perspiration for roc. Send coupon. 
RUTH MILLER 


The Odorono Company, 806 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian address: 107 Duke Street, Toronto 





RUTH MILLER 
806 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


and Odorono 
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Mail coupon now for Sample Set ——— 


Please send me sample set of Odorono, Creme Odorono (for odor only) 
atory with booklet, for which I enclose 10c. 
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The vital spare ; 
for road emergencies 


Stiff neck and sore driving muscles 
become kindly, and limber, when 
Absorbine, Jr. is applied. 

Grimy hands —a cut, bruise, burn or 
insect bite — and an army of enemy 
germs attacks you. 


Call out the reserves. Get the “spare” 
of Absorbine, Jr.! It kills worry, stops 
pain, destroys germs and starts Dasline 
immediately. 

Because it’s an effective liniment and 
capable antiseptic a few drops in water 
makesamouthwashand gargle prompt 
to defeat germs. 

Absorbine, Jr. is your motor travel in- 
surance against infection. It is stainless 
and agreeable. 

























At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10¢., postpaid. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Again she knocked; and since the inner noise 
drowned out the sound, opened the door a 
little and caught this scrap of conversation: 

Mr. NasH—Bully show! Wouldn't call it 
an amateur performance at all. 

MotHer—Fletch Burnett was_ perfectly 
splendid in that shooting scene 

Dappy—When did you get in? 

Motuer—We had a puncture, so we 
missed a lot of it 

Mr. Naso—We came in at the beginning 
of the third act. 

Davpy—Oh! (A pause.) That was about 
fifteen minutes after I'd been hung 


Chapter Five 


N ATALEA SHELBY, who had her own 
ideas of domestic virtue, adhered to 
an iron code of respectability. Nobody ever 
accused her of going with Mr. Nash into 
that vague land generally known as Too 
Far. In the society which she claimed for 
her own, there were things which were done 
and things which were not. Nobody whose 
opinion she valued cared whether she had a 
Mr. Nash or two about the place; with her 
intimates a beau was regarded as one of 
the necessities of a young married woman's 
life—provided, of course,-that she chose dis- 
creetly and didn’t do anything common 

Matalea had an abhorrence of common 
things and common people. Scandals in high 
life were her food, in low life her poison 
Lucinda was distressed one day to find Sa- 
mantha in tears, wailing about “leavin’ this 
place Ah call ma home.” Indeed she might 
have called it her home, because she had 
been nursemaid and household drudge for 
the Shelbys ever since Lucinda could re- 
member. But the case had something to do 
with the blue-black roustabout behind Judge 
Brady's. For days after the separation Mrs. 
Shelby went about breathing imprecations 
against a race “with no more morals than a 
lot of barnyard animals.” 

By the same token Matalea discouraged 
her daughter's visits to the little brown house 
where the Butler children lived in onion-sat- 
urated bliss. The Butlers, as Lucinda had once 
explained to Matalea, “let her jump on the 
beds.” Mother never allowed you to touch 
your bed after the starched counterpane was 
adjusted in the morning, until you got in at 
night. There were six Butlers, ranging from 
ten years to ten months: rough-voiced, flat- 
faced, wholesome, jolly little grigs who could 
have given Lucinda days of pure sport with- 
out a single regret or ill savor. But the 
Butlers were not for her. 

With Martha Carter it was a different 
matter. Mrs. Shelby encouraged the friend- 
ship in every possible way. The Carters 
lived in a big redstone house on Helicon 
Court; it had broad plate-glass windows 
showing sumptuous lace, and Martha had 
two rooms all to herself, with a large, jumbled 
den which she called “the Menagerie.” Mrs. 
Shelby was distantly related to the Carters; 
she insisted on calling General Carter “Cousin 
Bob” whenever they met, which was seldom. 
The Carters were ideal acquaintances for the 
Shelbys, and it was desirable to Matalea that 
their daughters should be together as much 
as possible. 

Martha with the white eyebrows, saucer- 
blue eyes and sloping chin was becoming a 
leader of the town’s twelve-year-old fast set. 
The Menagerie afforded a wide dancing 
floor, and an expensive phonograph which 
would be turned on right after school, and 
Martha would instruct the girls and boys in 
certain dance-steps then being ruled out in 
discreet places of public amusement. One 
of the boys had taught Martha to smoke 
cigarettes, and full of a new enthusiasm she 
had imparted her knowledge to Lucinda, who 
didn’t like it, but sipped the acrid smoke 
industriously, hoping to get used to it. 

One afternoon Daddy had come around 
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the Carters’ back yard just as Martha, con- 
cealed, she thought, behind a hedge, was 
thrusting the end of a half-burnt cigarette 
toward Lucinda’s lips with the generous of- 
fer of a “pull.” Of course he saw it, but his 
smile held the same brave patience which he 
showed when Mother was unkind. The cig- 
arette was switched dexterously into the 
privet, and Daddy spoke guilelessly: 

“Hello, Cinders! Sort of thought you'd 
be here. Want to take a little turn in the 
Park with me?” 

She was guiltily delighted, and it was not 
until they had gone a mile up the broad 
park drive and seated themselves on the 
favorite rock that he ceased his amiable, des- 
ultory chat and looked at her quizzically. 

“I don’t see why girls shouldn't smoke,” 
he said gently. “I began pretty young my- 
self—but I reckon I was a little older than 
you are now.” 

“Daddy, dear, I’m ashamed of myself,” 
she told him, her head lowered. 

“I can’t stop you doing anything you 
want. I haven't got the right to—” 

She looked up and caught his tragic look. 

“Right to?” she asked. “I'd like to know 
who’s got any more rights than you have.” 

“Thank you, Cinders,” he said thickly, and 
held her little hand tight in his. Then he 
went on: “It’s just the way I want my girl 
to grow up. I want her to grow straight.” 

He paused in one of his fits of embarrass- 
ment, then plunged in again: 

“You like to go to the movies, don’t you, 
Cinders ?” 

“Why, yes. I—” She blushed scarlet, 
knowing that he had caught her in another, 
graver error. 

“You and I'll go every once in a while— 
that is, if your mother doesn’t mind. The 
new Strand’s open this week, and they say 
they expect to have some mighty fine shows, 
orchestra and all. What say we go together, 
Cinders ?” 

That was Daddy’s way of putting it. But 
she knew he knew. He must have seen her 
going into the motion-picture theaters with 
Martha and others of her tribe—standing 
at the door and asking older men to take 
them in. 

“I'd love to go with you, Daddy,” she 
said, but she was afraid her words lacked 
enthusiasm. She had hurt him, and his tact 
had hurt her too, more than a direct rebuke 
could have done. He had disapproved of 
her. Never before had that happened in 
their joyous relationship. 


HEY sat a long time that afternoon, and 

evaded the subject that bore so heavily on 
both their minds. She might have blamed 
Mother for throwing her so crassly with the 
Carters. But she knew that Daddy would 
resent any remark that reflected on Mother's 
judgment or behavior. 

Their talk became frivolous, whimsical, 
gay. Daddy showed her a blue thumbnail 
and told with much humorous byplay how 
he had wounded himself attempting to tack 
a new lining in her hope-chest. He asked 
her what in the world she was going to put 
into the thing; he suggested that she teach 
him to sew so that he could help her on 
rainy nights. Then he got back to his dar- 
ling Green-room Club and gave a hilarious 
imitation of Fletch Burnett, fired with am- 
bition after his success in “The Virginian,” 
attempting to exploit himself as King Lear. 

It was all so jolly and casual, that after- 
noon. Yet Daddy had managed to tell her 
that he didn’t like her smoking cigarettes and 
running to the movies with young girls. She 
went home with a little stinging feeling in 
her conscience. She might have been frank 
with him. She might have told him how 
spe and Martha had planned to slip away 
rom school and go to the new Strand to- 
morrow afternoon. 

She went to bed that night, full of a 


high resolve to be strong on the morrow, to’ 
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Start the Day Right With 





(FRUIT SALT—DERIVATIVE COMPOUND) 





Cfor fifty-odd years, ENO has been the preferred 
laxative of many discriminating people and particularly 
of travellers, in all parts of the world. Among them, a 
“dash” of ENO in a glass of water, cold or hot, first 
thing every morning, is a cherished rule for healthful 


living. 


Regaining and retaining of energy, cheerfulness, 
bright eyes, and a clear skin greatly depend on inner 
cleanliness which ENO, the World Famed Effervescent 
Salt promotes. Acting gently, acting harmlessly, acting 


naturally, ENO assists the human body to eliminate 
impurities and waste. You can drink it at any time 


and enjoy its sparkling effervescence—without any fear 


that you are enslaving yourself to a habit. 
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AUBAR (GAT side tae feria RU BBE R SET | tell Martha she was sorry, but she couldn't 


go. She went to sleep picturing herself as a 


pale, prim martyr, rejecting every naughty 


blandishment, coming straight home to study 
A PRODUCT OF 


her arithmetic. .... Arithmetic was her 


idea of torture. 
Really Cleans All the Teeth! 


Ordinary toothbrushes invite decay by leaving important surfaces 
of the teeth untouched. So 4,118 dentists designed, and 

20,000 dentists now endorse, the ALBRIGHT TOO i HBRUSH 
to reach the places usually never reached—between the teeth, on the 
uneven grinding surfaces, the backs of the back teeth. The tufts of 
bristles are wedge-shaped and widely spaced. They penetrate into 
every crevice. The A BRIGHT is different in design and different 


in results 45¢ 35¢ 25¢ 


Handles in five distinctive colors for quick identification of your 
toothbrush — White, Light Amber, Dark Amber, Ruby, Blue 


RUBBERSET CO., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 


noon, just as Miss Martincastle’s girls 
were sauntering toward the gate for another 
session in that very ladylike atmosphere, 
little Miss Carter nudged Lucinda and whis- 
pered: “Come on. Never mind the money. 
I brought the price of two tickets.” 

“I can’t,” said Lucinda, taking an irreso- 
lute step toward Miss Martincastle’s rickety 
iron fence. 

“Can't what?” Martha’s saucer-blue eyes 
opened widely, intolerantly. 

“I don’t think I'd better. I—I’ve got to 
study up on my arithmetic.” 

“Bunk!” quoth Miss Carter, so loudly that 
several girls turned curiously. ‘You've got 
a pair of cold feet; that’s what’s the matter 
with you.” 

“But Daddy expects me 

“Let him expect. My dadcy expects a 
lot of things he don’t get. Come awn! I've 
arranged everything care-fully. Tommy Dol- 
liver and Edie Whitman are coming, and all 
the gang. It’s going to be a regular New 
York show.” 

Unable to find dignified words of refusal, 
uy it in the Red Box Lucinda merely shook her head. 

“Well!” sniffed Martha. “I’d never ex- 
pected you to be a short sport.” 

She had Lucinda by the arm, and because 
the terribly sweet, incurably slab-sided Miss 
MacRae, who had succeeded Miss Martin 
castle, made her appearance in the yard, Lu- 
cinda found it necessary to jump one way 
or another. As we often do in such sudden 
predicaments, she jumped the wrong way 
and followed Martha toward the jumble of 
Grand Avenue 

Tommy Dolliver and Edith Whitman were 
waiting for them under the gorgeous arch 
of the new Strand Theater. They had 
shown enterprise and found a gentleman—a 
tear Sasiiy am iy aed quick at dome uring ioe your sperg, une. 1 By ~ aa By Byer ally we viod eg lene 
thand for our gradua Sates mphapuinn Sool to buy their ‘tickets and lead } st in 
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just what you want to know about advertising. Write today! | Something in their youthful appearance had 
pass. Davis Seat wisn pe or | ADVERTISING appealed to his grandfatherliness, and he 

purpled with merriment as he collected their 
Write The Red Book yey ; money and shuffled over to the ticket win- 
Camp and School information. Be ]}| dow. ‘ =, 
sure to state whether for boy or girl, “Sometime we'll strike a con man, said 
age, location desired. Address Di- | Tommy Dolliver, always alive to dramatic 
| | 53 Wiese a Se rector, Department of Education. possibilities, “and he'll take our coin and 
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_33 West 42nd Street, New } York City | just walk off with it.” 
But the little old gentleman was true to 


his dishonorable trust, for he came chuckling 


for BOBBED HAIR 
Eo HOME back with the tickets, and Lucinda, her 
ee conscience beating like a drum, found her- 


There is a tremendous difference in bobs. Some 
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away, and the tilt of his old brown hat be- 
spoke discouragement. Tears sprang to her 
eyes. She wanted to throw herself into his 
arms and beg his forgiveness. But when he 


turned, a new surprise awaited her. There | 


was no anger, no rebuke in his mild blue 


eyes. Only a wretched bewilderment as from | 


a blow too deep for her to understand 

“T—I sort of thought I ought to come for 
you,” he began lamely, and stepped to the 
curb to open the door of his small, dusty 
car. 

“What's wrong, Daddy?” she cried, seat- 
ing herself beside him. ‘What's happened ? 
Dear, how you look!” 

He fussed with the screaming self-starter, 
and at last created a gassy rumbling under 
the hood. Thoughtfully, deliberately he 
pulled the control-lever into place before he 
attempted to answer her question 

“Well,” he said gently, “there.is a little 
something—” 

“Not Mother! She isn't ill—” 

“No. Nothing like that. It’s just the 


way things stand. I've wanted to tell you, | 


but I couldn't see how—” 

His voice died, and they had rounded a 
corner into a quieter street before he made 
another attempt. 


“Honey,” he said tenderly, and she was 


touched to see that his clear blue eyes were 
shining with moisture, “I came after you be- 
cause your mother thinks you ought to come 
home right away. There are some—some 
people there. Will you make me a promise, 
darling ?” 

“Anything, Daddy,” she said, curiously 
moved by his puzzlement and ineptitude 

“They'll want you—probably ask you to 
do certain things. And honey, it will be bet- 
ter for your mother and for you—and for 
me too—if you do just what they say.” 


Chapter Six 


ADDY had withdrawn into himself, had 
become somehow another person as he 
led her along the sidewalk, past Judge 
Brady's familiar rocking-chaired porch, then 


under the reddening maple and up the Shel- | 


bys’ chipped sandstone steps. Because the 
excited mind brings inconsequential objects 
more clearly to the eye, Lucinda noticed 
that some bad boy had scrawled his name in 
blue chalk on her mother’s coping, that the 
lace edge on one of the window-shades was 


ripping just above the tassel, that the lawn | 


was turning brown in spots. 

Then Daddy put his latchkey in the lock 
and opened the stained-glass door. She had 
no sooner set foot in their cluttered drawing- 
room than a novel feeling of formality op- 
pressed her; it was the way she had felt the 
day that Uncle Phillip died; they had taken 
her to his house, and she had peered into a 
room, seeing nothing unusual but knowing 
that a dead person was lying there. 

People were chatting coolly, stiltedly, but 
when they saw her, their voices seemed to 
die slowly of embarrassment. Three pairs of 
eyes turned toward her; one pair belonged 


to her mother and looked unusually kind | 


and unfathomable. A_ soft-faced, rather 
plump, rather fashionable, rather handsome 
gentleman of forty rose and giggled nerv- 
ously. A short, thick, tightly corseted lady, 
defiantly blonde with pearls that hung like 
small eggs from her ears and like large 
marbles from her neck, looked like a placid, 
overfed cat, waiting for its mousehole. Lu- 
cinda had not let go of Daddy’s hand. 

“As far as that goes, Fairchild,” Mrs. 
Shelby was saying in an unusually brittle 
voice, “I'd much rather you’d take the silver 
than do anything like—” This brought an 
impatient “Oh!” from the stout, pearl-hung 
lady, and the reminder: “He’s asked for it 
time and again. Don’t you think it’s a little 
late now ?” 

“This is Lucinda,” explained Matalea stiffly 
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when her daughter had been led into the 
group. 

“You say she’s twelve?” The strange 
lady’s accent suggested a London veneer 
over a Middle Western education. “I don’t 
believe it. She’s so much taller than my 
Eddie, and they're the same age. When was 
your birthday, dear?” 

Because the question seemed to be directed 
at her, Lucinda opened her mouth, but no 
words came. It was always like that in 
nightmares. 

“She’s a little. embarrassed,” explained 
Mrs. Shelby, as though Lucinda were no 
more than six. “Her birthday was on the 
twelfth of April. Come here, dear.” 

Docilely, Lucinda left Daddy and went 
over to Mrs. Shelby, who drew her close 
and patted her dark hair. 

“She has pretty hair,” decided the blonde 
lady. “What clusters of ringlets! Do you 
have to curl them? No? It’s very seldom 
vou find natural ringlets nowadays.” 

The plumpish gentleman smiled good-hu- 
moredly ; his expression agreed that Lucinda 
was a rare specimen. It was so much like 
showing a Circassian slave in the market. 

“Lucinda dear,” said Mrs. Shelby, holding 
her hand on one side of the child’s highly 
prized head, “this is Mr. Weaver—and Mrs. 
Weaver—they’ve come to see you.” 


UCINDA curtseyed, as she’d been taught 
to do, and Mrs. Weaver smiled through 
a layer of facial enamel. 

“Wont you come here and get acquainted, 
honey?” she coaxed, taking on a kittenish 
note. And when Lucinda had come there, 
as instructed, the lady pawed her arm ap- 
praisingly and decided: “You're very thin. 
But -you have lovely eyes—a little like your 
mother’s.” This last with a cold squint at 
Mrs. Shelby. 

“I say, old man,” suggested Mr. Weaver, 
shooting a wrist-watch past the edge of a 
lavender silk cuff, “did you say there was a 
train- leaving at four?” 

“It’s a right slow one,” growled Daddy. 
He hadn’t asked Mr. Weaver to sit down, 
and he himself stood in- one spot, his hands 
in his pockets. 

“What would be the best .connections in 
the evening?” asked Mr. Weaver pleasantly. 

“There’s the Pennsylvania, leaving at 
about half-past six—I'll look it up and get 
you the exact time. It’s the best you can 
take going East.” 

“Does she eat everything?” inquired Mrs. 
Weaver, clasping Lucinda tightly around the 
waist. She might have been asking if her 
new rabbit could be fed carrots. 

“Everything,” replied Mrs. Shelby. “The 
doctor says she needs fattening, so we en- 
courage her to eat cereal.” 

Lucinda jumped away..... Cereal— 
her “lovely eyes— -Mr. and Mrs. Weaver 
had come especially to see her—the six- 
thirty going East. What did they want of 
her? ~~ What were they here for? Were they 
going to take her somewhere? Why? 

“Daddy!” she cried chokingly and flew to 
him, grasping him tightly. “Don’t let 
them—” 

“I wont!” he muttered thickly. 

The room was stricken to a quick silence. 
Then Mr. Weaver cleared his throat. 

“You don’t mind my smoking?” he asked 
of Mrs. Shelby. 

“Certainly not. The matches are over 
there, Fairchild,” she answered suavely. Her 
face buried against Daddy’s side, Lucinda 
could hear the purring of a match; then her 
nostrils caught the scent of cigarette-smoke. 

“I say, old man,” resumed the pleasant, 
indifferent voice, “I don’t suppose we'd bet- 
ter get excited, had we? The best way 
would be to talk it over quietly. Of course, 
Orla and I have the rights in the matter—” 

“And I haven’t any,” said Daddy. The 
words came dryly from his throat. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, you haven't,” 
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replied Weaver lightly. “It's awkward, old 
man.” 

“You weren't given any rights in the De- 
cree,” chirped Mrs. Weaver with a giggle. 

“I'm sure you're going to be reasonable, 
aren't you, Ike?” Mrs. Shelby invariably 
appealed to reason in others. 

“Reasonable? Yes. I reckon that’s about 
what I’m going to be.” Very gently he re- 
leased Lucinda’s fingers from his coat and 
led her over to the couch near where Mr. 
Weaver stood. “I haven't got any vote 
here. I'll be reasonable.” 


TARING blankly at the nonsensical scene 

around her, Lucinda saw Daddy slap 
on his old brown hat, unlatch the stained- 
glass door and slam it ‘behind him. She 
was left alone with them. Mr. Weaver sat 
down beside her and began a soft-spoken 
Wonderland monologue:' how she would 
have plenty of room to play in, and did 
she like little boys? And how Eddie liked 
little girls and just couldn’t wait to see her; 
and how they could go to the theaters in 
New York sometimes, and have a hill with 
bobsleds in the winter. 

“She’s slow to make acquaintances,” said 
Mrs. Shelby with a strained laugh. “But 
she’s very friendly when she knows you.” 

“Where am I going?” asked Lucinda, gain- 
ing her voice at last. 

“To Montclair, my dear,” said the strange 
gentleman blandly. “We're going to take 
you on the evening train.” 

“Going with you?” She turned large, 
frightened eyes upon him. “I don’t know 
what it’s all about.” 

“Oh, we'll explain that fast enough,” he 
assured her, for the first time showing a 
little embarrassment. 


“But I don’t want to go with you,” she 


whispered. “Why should I go with you? 
What do you all mean? I don't know 
you.” 
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to,” said Matalea Shelby, 
deathly pale. She looked old and withered 
as she continued harshly: “You ought to 
know him. He's your father.” 


“You ought 


Chapter Eight 
UBA HENRY, the Shelbys’ immemorial 
black cook, who had been bequeathed a 
new load of domestic troubles since Saman- 
tha’s exit into unrespectability, stood leaning 
over Lucinda’s hope-chest, puffing as she 
packed. 

“Rush o’ blood to the haid,” she grumbled, 
doubling her ponderous body to a torment- 
ing attitude, “done kill mo’ people than 
diabitus. I cain’t see why you don’ take a 
trunk, chil’, stid o’ this here secondhanded 
German woodbox. New Jersey’s the next 
Station past the No’th Pole, an’ ef I was you, 
I'd take nothin’ but red flannel an’ seal- 
skin. Will you be needin’ these ol’ shoes, 
Miss Lucinda? They kind o’ wo’ out.” 

Juba had an overgrown grandchild of ten, 
and shoes were scarce. Lucinda, sitting very 
straight and proud in her corner, said: “Give 
‘em to Theodore, Juba.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. Thank yew,” gurgled 
old Juba, and hid the small brown shoes in 
a place where Miss Matalea wouldn't find 
them and ask questions when she recovered 
from her fit of hy-terics. Lucinda had not 
shed a tear. She would not let the servants 
know her shame. They all wanted her to 
go—even Daddy. Well, she’d go. But why? 
That man wasn’t her father. 

Juba Henry resumed her work of packing 
and puffing. Now and again she would rise 
apoplectically and ‘low that things never git® 
straight when folks don” skacely git set down 
than they go rushin’ off ag’in. Far’s she 
was concerned, Juba couldn’t see no sense in 
it. No sense a-tall. Spose it was in the 
Decree. She knowed a lawyah that could 
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Just About Benchley 


The writer of this paragraph, over a reasonably long and 
moderately varied career, has seen a good many funny 
But the funniest thing he ever saw was Robert 
C. Benchley in a suit of medieval armor playing a banjo 
with chain-mail gauntlets on his hands. 
perfect, and the climax of the recital was the breaking 
of all the strings at the same time. 
humor of the performance was that rarer quality—wit: 
the quality that has set Mr. Benchley apart from his con- 
temporaries who are all making life more fun living in 
America today. And never has his wit had freer rein than 
in the adventures of the Peters’ family, which he is re- 
cording month by month in the pages of this magazine. If 
it so be that you laughed over the night-club experiences 
of Walter and his wife, from Dyke, Ohio, in the present 
number, you'll laugh louder—and longer—over the next 
chapter in their adventures when they go a-holidaying 
It will—if Mr. Benchley finishes 
it in time—appear in the next, the July, issue. 
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Now what’s 
the matter? 


ARY-Elizabeth was 
a girl who couldn’t 
mask her feelings. 





When she returned from 
the party that night her 
face told clearly that the 
evening had been a dis- 
mal failure. 

And Mary-Elizabeth 
had always been so popu- 
lar. 


Her mother was sym- 
pathetic—but helpless. 
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You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis(unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious i 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately— halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth washand gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 


Test the remarkable deodoriz- 
ing effects of Listerine this way: 
Rub a little onion on your fingers. 
Then apply Listerine and note 
how quickly the onion odor dis- 
appears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only — 
never in bulk. ‘There are three 
sizes: three ounce, seven ounce, 
and fourteen ounce. Buy the 
large size for economy.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Company,Saint Louis, 
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Non-Skid Boys and Girls | 


| On page 6 of this issue THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE camp observer, an 
experienced camper who has seen and 
appraised more camps than any other 
man, past or present, writes what every 
parent ought to know of the nation’s 
children—the problem solvers of the im- 
minent future. 
It is a profound message, a warning and 
a hope, which none may disregard. If 
our boys and girls are to meet a life 
more complicated daily; if they are to 
achieve success and find their happiness 
in the fretful years otveody in sight, read 
“Non-Skid Boys and Girls” and you 
will get a wholesome thrill; you will 
echo the poignant truth of that arresting 
editorial on our summer camps and their 
boon to boys and girls: The Summer 
Camp Movement is the educational re- 
volt of a rising generation. Raisin: 
superior children and raising usefu 
trees is the best public service parents 
of quality can perform. 
Many fine camps are listed on pages 7 
through 10. rite to them or our In- 
formation Department will gladly assist 
you in the selection of the right camp 
or school for your child. Write, giving 
full details to 
The pee” Be 
THE RED K a MAGAZINE 
33 West ot Street, New York City 














bust a lawsuit wide open. In a minute. De- 
cree, nothin’! 

“What was in the Decree, Juba?” asked 
Lucinda, curiosity overcoming her pride. 
Why didn't people tell her anything? 

“My Lawd!” exclaimed Juba, knuckling 
her hands against her hogshead figure. “Has 
you lived all this time, chil’, an’ nevah even 
heard of it?” 

Lucinda shook her puzzled head. She had 
lived all these years—and just now a plump 
gentleman downstairs had presented himself 
as her father. Her father! Daddy had died 
in an instant, faded away like a mist 
was divo’ced when you was 
jus’ learnin’ to walk,” proclaimed Juha with 
a relish, as she pretended to busy herself 
with shaking out a frail nightgown. “The 
Decree was cruelty and failure to protect.” 
Juba rolled this last sentence over her thick 
red tongue. “Cruelty an’ failure to protect. 
Yas’m. I was workin’ fer Kunnel Marbury, 
yo’ maw’s cousin, at the time. Cruelty an’ 
failure to protect.” 

Juba sighed and folded the nightgown. 

“Then—then she married Daddy—” Lu- 
cinda said the last forbidden word almost in 
a whisper. 

“From what was wrote in that there De- 
cree,” recited Juba, 
was to git you half a year an’ yo’ maw was 
to git you the othah half.” 

“But he never took me for any half-year,” 
Lucinda, said, struggling not to cry. “I 
never saw him before this afternoon. * Why 
should he come for me now—now?” Her 
eyes roved wildly toward the open window. 
She had an impulse to leap out and run like 
a rabbit. 


“You aint tellin'?” cautioned Juba, her 
little eyes peering cautiously around. “Ef 
you tol’ yo’ maw I tol’ you, I'd git mah 


walkout papers quicker’n Samantha.” 

“IT wont tell. I wont,” repeated the girl 
earnestly. 

“You know them fancy teakittles an’ cups 
on the sidebode downstairs? Them sugah- 
tongs an’ punch-bowls all covered with 
frosty stuff an’ pictures of hossraces? Them’s 
Weaver silver, chil’. Them belonged to Mis- 
tah Weaver, but yo’ maw ‘low he give ‘em 
to her for a weddin’ present, and they wuz 
hern. You aint tellin’? Samantha tol’ me 
this, an’ I reckon she knows. This Mistah 
Weaver, he didn’t send round fo’ you like 
the Decree said, an’ he didn’t say nothin’ 
‘bout that silver fo’ Lawdy knows how long. 
But las’ yeah he got hisself married ag’in. 
An’ this new lady reckon she need that 
silver fo’ her dinin’-room. So Mistah 
Weaver, he wrote, and yo’ maw she wrote, 
an’ they wrote an’ they wrote, gittin’ hotter 
than fiah, an’ at las’ Mistah Weaver he 
wrote an’ says: ‘Ef yo’ don’ send that there 
silver by Octobah first, I comes and collects 
mah lawful legal daughter.’ ” 

“Oh,” said Lucinda in a small, hurt tone. 
Then she cleared her throat and asked: 
“How did Samantha know all this?” 

“How could she help readin’ letters when 
yo’ maw drop ’em all oveh her baid?” 

Lucinda saw it now in the resentful humor 
of a child. She had been sold for a little 
silver. The stranger who had called himself 
her father, and whom she had made up her 
mind to dislike, was taking her as a sort of 


“this hya Mistah Weaver. 
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hostage for the family silver; her mother 
wanted that silver more than she wanted 
Lucinda. .... She couldn't feel any rage 
against her mother; that passion had burned 
itself out the night Mrs. Shelby had come 
late for Daddy's play. She had learned to 
accept her mother’s selfishness as a matter 
of course. But Daddy “How could 
he do me this way? How could he do me 
this way?” Her puzzled mind kept repeat- 
ing it over as Juba puffed above the hope- 
chest and the round green clock on the 
mantel ticked away the minutes 

a 

HEN Daddy appeared in the door, very 

grave and gray and solemn. He still wore 
his hat and had the appearance of a man 
who had been exercising to the point of ex- 
treme fatigue. He came a few steps into the 
room and did not look at Lucinda: ‘His eyes 
were fixed gravely on Juba and the chest. 

“That thing will have to be crated and 
sent by express,” he said in a strange harsh 
voice. “You'll need to cover it and rope it. 
There’s a square of canvas out in the garage 
—it’s hung over that new locker. Go get 
it, Juba.” 

He stood immovable until the big negress 
had floundered out of the room. Lucinda, 
although her eyes were turned stubbornly 
away, felt him looking at her. 

“Cinders,” he began kindly, “I know this 
has been a shock to you. s been a shock 
to me—it’s terrible. Terrible!” He stood 
floundering with his words, and when she 
turned to him, she should have pitied the 
pained, blank look on his face. But the 
disgrace was stinging in her heart, and it 
made her cruel 

“You might have told me,” she said, and 
something was burning bright behind her 
eyes. 

“I should have,” he agreed in his crushed, 
hurt voice. “But I didn’t know they were 
coming this way—” 

“You mean Mother didn’t tell you?” 

He nodded slightly. It was the only time 
she had known him to acknowledge a fault 
in his wife. 

“I've always been afraid of this,” he said. 
“I've always known that Weaver has a legal 
right to you—” 

“And you never told me.” 
which had softened for an instant, 
hard again. 

No,” he mumbled. “I should have done 
that. I've thought of it a hundred times. 
But Cinders—Cinders, dear—I don't think 
you know how fond I've been of you, and 
how proud. It was just my rotten vanity. 
I wanted to think that I was the father of 
such a girl. I wanted you to think so too. 
I just couldn’t bear—I kept fooling myself 
along—” 

“Don't look like that, Daddy!” she begged, 
and because she was a gentle creature at 
heart, sweet and forgiving, she reached out 
and pulled his head into her arms and ca- 
ressed him and forgave him. 

“I can't do anything. I haven't any 
rights,” she heard his big voice in her ear. 

“You have, Daddy, you have!” she crooned, 
her soft cheek pressed against his stubbly 
chin. “You're the only Daddy I’ve got— 
the only one I'll ever, ever have.” 

And then she began to cry. 


Her voice, 
became 





readers of the 
readers of this 


goes on, 


7 


“What has life in store for Cinders?” 
installment of Mr. Irwin’s vital American novel are 
certain to ask. The answer will develop as the story proceeds with 
grim realism and poignant drama. Rarely has a novelist traced the 
growth of a girl as Mr. Irwin does in “Mated,” and as the story 
magazine will come inevitably to share 
the opinion of the editors that “Mated” is the novel of the season. 


That is the question that all 
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The Peregrinations of the Pecks 





After a delightful trip across coun- 
tr rom Pinehurst, the Pecks have — , = ° 
try fro in St. Louis, Salaees we see HE KELLY FLEXIBLE CORD is the only 
see okttans teonetenn be olan tire in which the bead is built in as an integral 
Jim the younger to add one of the art. Since it is this new Integral Bead construction 
famous Mississippi River steamboats P . 
to his collection of snapshots. The that makes the flexibility possible, it follows that no 
te Pecks are getting a liberal . a ; 
elpliten elie & hake a Gua tire built by the ordinary method can offer the same 
fab tne and the change of scone end combination of mileage and comfort. 


release from housework are doing 


oth ld d. The whole Sa 
Sunihy, Ghavedowss teen the tr Rugged, dependable and easy-riding, here is 


family, therefore, is enjoying the trip 
cnenanoaly. indeed the: best tire that even Kelly has ever built. 
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Twenty Million Whittlers 
Quit Whittling 


HE group in front of the country store 

industriously making big sticks into 

little ones were actually setting the 
stroke of the nation. 

Everybody whittled! 

Though there were plenty of mechanical 
pencils—still nobody used them. 

Then Eversharp was discovered! 

It was new in principle. The rifled tip 
ripped the lead at the tip, like a wood pencil. 
he lead could not wobble or turn. It there- 

fore wrote easily and smoothly. 

20 million whittlers quit whittling. 20 mil- 
lion adopted Eversharp. 

Now the new perfected Eversharp is win- 
ning a few millipn more users. Because it is 
ever sharp. Never clogs. Reloads in a second. 
It is beautiful and dependable as a fine watch. 

Commercial Eversharps sell at $1 and less. 
Gold-filled or sterling models in keeping with 
the other personal articles of successful men 
and women—$}3 to $6. Other models upto $45. 

Eversharp issmatched by Wahl Pen. 
Together they constitute the most efficient 
and effective writing set you can buy. 

One of the thirty thousand dealers selling 
Eversharp and Wahl Pen is near you. 


The (ew WAAL 


EVERSHARP 


PERFECTED 


| $0f wo 86 


Also made 
in solid gold 


This model $5 


Gold or silver filled was pit 


or sterling 
$3 to $10 [| 
Also made || 
in solid gold 


This model $8 |! 


Red Top Leads are 
the smoothest qual- 
ity—perfect in size, 
and economical. 


Made in black 


And now the break- proof ge 
Pages ow, purple copy- 
smooth writing pen 


ing. At all dealers. 


The story of the cracked fountain 
pen and its broken cap is being 
told less and less often. 

Wahl Pen resists the stoutest 
fist and comes unscathed through 
a lifetime of carelessness. 


It is made of metal, Which is 
logical. For the pen barrel and cap 
are a protection for the rubber 
ink sac and vital pen parts, just 
as a watch case is celles of the 
works. 

Wahl Pen is gold or silver, 
which is also according to the 
watchmaker's experience. 


WAAL PEN 


The thin metal walls of the Wahl 
Pen barrel are strong as steel and 
allow space for a much larger ink 
sac. 

Wahl nibs write with ivory-like 
smoothness and their iridium tips 
cannot be excelled in wearing 
quality. 


Wahl Pen is not only service- 
able, but beautiful, as a fine per- 
sonal article should be. It is made 
in designs to match Eversharp. 

Your dealer will help you select 
a model to suit your hand and 


preference. 


Wahl Eversharp and Wabi Pen 
Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL CO., Chicago 
Made in Canada by THE WAHL CO., Led., Toronto 
Prices same in Canada as U. S. 
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